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hristensen Outlines 
Problems in the U. S. 
To London Institute 


America Fore President Discusses 
Rate Regulation, g Proper 
Rates, Term Discounts 


EXTENDED COVERAGE LOSSES 


Considers Casualty Insurers’ Prob- 
lem of War Exposure Under 
Workmen’s Comp. Contracts 


London, England, March 12—Frank A. 
Christensen, president of the America 
Fore Insurance Group of New York, was 
“guest lecturer today at a meeting of the 
F Insurance Institute ofyLondon. Before 
| a distinguished audience of British in- 
© surance leaders he discussed primarily 
| problems confronting American insurers 
"jn the property and casualty fields which 
'do not have their counterparts in Great 
Britain. 
Speaking of state regulation and su- 
rvision and events transpiring in the 
U. S. since passage of Public Law 15 Mr. 
Christensen continued: 


Insurance Dept. Problems 


“There is some evidence to support the 
belief that all of the burden of state 
“regulation is not on the insurers, Regu- 
latory authorities appear to be finding it 
difficult to discharge fully their respon- 
ibilities under the new pattern of state 
egulation. Shortages of technical as- 
istants, inadequate departmental bud- 
pes and a staggering volume of work 
has stimulated discussion among state 
“supervisory authorities of ways and 
means to lighten the work load of their 
departments through cooperative action 
tween the states or otherwise. 
“Some, indeed, have gone so far as 
_to recommend the establishment of a 
| central office under the authority of a 
‘formal agreement for performance of 
certain duties on behalf of subscribing 
tates’ insurance departments. 
“The primary function of regulatory 
uthorities still remains as it has been 
r many years. Maintaining the sol- 
ency of insurers and their ability to dis- 
“charge their responsibilities to their in- 
-Sureds is paramount and should continue 
a 4 to be. The public interest demands 
this.” 
_ After citing rating requirements and 
©standards under the All Industry bill 
_ Mr. Christensen said: 
» “TI cite these standards so that you 
will understand me when I say that per- 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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This was the year the Pony Express became history and the 
London & Lancashire Insurance Company, Ltd. was founded. 


They galloped from St. Joseph, Missouri to Sacramento, California 
in 7 days, 17 hours! That was the record-breaking time of the Pony 
Express. For a dollar per half ounce your mail could be carried across 
2,000 miles of unknown territory by 75 different ponies. 

For 90 years now, ever since the last year of the famous Pony Express, 
The London & Lancashire Insurance Company, Ltd. has been growing 

yin strength and stability to better serve its policyholders in all parts 
““S' of the world. 


tHe London & Lancashire 
GROUP 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. ¢ ORIENT INSURANCE COM- 
PANY © LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. ¢ SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK e STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
(Fire Department) e LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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LANCASHIRE 
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C.L.U. Study Progress 


All over the map of the country are spotted underwriters 





who have earned the C.L.U. designation, over 3,750 of them, and 
it is estimated that 6,000 are preparing for the C.L.U. by studying 


and taking the necessary examinations. 


Of the Pennmutualists studying toward the designation 103 
have already passed some of the necessary examinations. And of 
the 103, nine are General Agents, including two in the northeast 
section, one in the extreme South, two on the West coast, two 


others in the southern section, and two in the mid-west. 


There is a team of a General Agent and his son studying 











together, and six sons of prominent underwriters, and there are 
two women. Also on our list of students are eighteen underwriters 
whose names appear among the quarter million producers, and 


four of these are million dollar producers. 
Bid 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


MALCOLM ADAM 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


$5.00 a Year; 25c. per Copy 


Prudential Produced 
$4,250 Million New 
Business For 1950 


Group Alone $1,169 Million; Ex- 
cluding Group $3 Billion Showed 
Gain of Half Billion 


DISBURSED $646 MILLION 


Assets $8,924,379,362; Insurance 
In Force Over $34 Billion, an 
Increase of $2,798 Million 


New business production by The Pru- 
dential last year, including Group insur- 
ance, amounted to more than $4,250 mil- 
lion. Excluding Group insurance, total 
production was more than $3 billion, be- 
ing half a billion greater than for the 
previous year. New Ordinary insurance 
led an increase of $303 million, 
weekly premium business followed with 
an increase of $181 million and monthly 
premium business showed an increase of 


$46 million. 


with 


Great Group Activity 

“Group life insurance production dur- 
ing 1950 reached the outstanding figure 
of $1,169 million in a year of tremendous 
Group activity,” said Carrol M. Shanks, 
president of The Prudential in comment- 
ing on the figures. “Our premium in- 
come on other Group insurance lines in- 
creased considerably and in the field of 
Group annuities the 1950 
nearly doubled that of 1949.” 

As a result of the record writings, to- 
tal Prudential insurance in force is over 
$34 billion, an increase of $2 billion 798 
millions for the year as compared with 
an increase of $1 billion 669 millions for 
1949, Mr. Shanks said. During the year, 
the lapses on all types of policies con- 
tinued at relatively low rate, he said. 

Keeping pace with sales activities, the 
company’s payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries also set a new peak in 1950. 
More than $646 millions was disbursed, 
the report showed. Although matured 
endowments, accident and health pay- 
ments, and death claims all show sub- 
stantial increases over the previous 
years, the expansion was caused largely 
by the greater number of 
force. 


production 


policies in 


Mr. Shanks said that during the year 
the company paid claims amounting to 
$623,000 on lives of men killed by enemy 
action in Korea. 

Mortgages 3544% of Assets 

Mr. Shanks pointed out that invest- 
ments, like sales, expanded in greater 
volume in 1950 than in any previous 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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When Joe R. rings the bell they all 
REGISTER SMILES 







































When it comes to ringing up satisfaction, it doesn’t 
matter which key Equitable’s Joe R. presses, the result 
is always the same! 

His timely recommendations of the Equitable Assured 
Home Ownership Plans or the Educational Funds have 
brought the thrill of accomplishment to scores of young 
folks building homes and families. 

His guidance on retirement plans and Life Insurance 
over a period of 19 years has meant peace of mind, and 
old age dignified by independence, to friends aplenty. 

And you could make a long list of the companies in 
his town that Joe has helped achieve stability through 
well planned group insurance. 

As Joe totals up the things that make his own life 
worth while, no individual item looms larger than the 
happiness he has brought to his community as a whole. 
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THE) EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


S '@] C | ETY 7 : For the measure of a man’s growth is not dollars 
alone. As a representative of The Equitable Life Assur- : 
OF THE UNITED STATES ance Society, Joe R.’s life is rich in service to others, 


with all the rewards that it brings. 
* * * 


One of a series of advertisements illustratingshow a representative of The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society serves his community by selling life 


insurance. 


LISTEN TO “THIS IS YOUR FBI”... official crime-prevention broadcasts 
from the files of the Federal Bureau of Investigation... another public- 
service contribution sp ed. in his « ity by The Equitable Society 
Representative. 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT « ABC NETWORK 











THOMAS |. PARKINSON, President » 393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N. Y. 
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Metropolitan Life Managers’ Conference 


Few of Military Age Rejected by Met. 
Since Korea War Began, Says Lincoln 


During his remarks at opening session 
of managers convention of Metropolitan 
Life at Waldorf Astoria last week Chair- 
man Lincoln complimented the field men 
for their cooperation in writing busi- 
ness on youths of military age since 
the start of the Korean war. Only a 
fraction of a percent of the applications 
were rejected because of the abnormal 
amount of protection sought. 

This careful screening has convinced 
the company of the lack of necessity for 
inserting a war clause in the contracts 
at this time. He also commented on the 
recent rise of the 67% of non-medical 
applications submitted on adults. 


Average Weekly Earnings of Agents 
$92.50 


Mr. Lincoln thanked the field force 
for its record last year in which more 
than $3,500,000,000 was written, the year 
ending with $45% billion in force, an 
increase during the year of $3,72 725,000,- 
000. Industrial monthly hit a new high 
of $381,000,000. Discussing Group he 
said that in 1940 and 1941 the number 
of Group sales placed to the credit of 
the field force averaged about 700 per 
year. In 1950 more than 3,100 Group 
sales were so credited and more than 
59% of the Districts were credited with 
placed Group sales. 

Average earnings of agents of Metro- 
politan in 1950 reached $92.50 com- 
pared with $91.39 in 1949, 


Interest Rates 


Discussing interest rates Mr. Lincoln 
said the low point was reached in 1947 
when it was 2.94%. There was a slight 
increase jn 1948 and 1949, In each of the 
past two years the rate earned has been 
3.07%. The reserve interest require- 
ments of the company would now be 
met by earning 2.77% of its assets, so 
that the 3.07% earned in 1950 provides 
an interest margin of 0.30%. 

Discussing taxes Chairman Lincoln 
said that excluding real estate taxes, the 
total taxes on Metropolitan 1950 busi- 
ness amounted to $39,000,000 of which 
$23,000,000 represented the premium 
taxes paid to individual States and 
Provinces and the remainder repre- 
sented Federal Income and Social Se- 
curity taxes. The total approximates 


LEROY A. LINCOLN 


22% of the amount of dividends paid to 
policyholders during 1950 
Payments to Policyholders 

In discussing payments to policyhold- 
ers beneficiaries Mr. Lincoln said they 
had increased in 1950 to $837,000,000, 
an increase of $68,000,000 over 1949. 
Death claims amounted to $286,000,000. 
Dividends increased to $176,000,000. Dur- 
ing past 22 years payments to policy- 
holders have been more than $12,500,- 
000,000. 

After the low lapse rates of 1944 
or 1945 the rates slowly increased until 
1950 when this trend was reversed so 
that the tax rates for 1950 are lower 
than for 1949, 

During the period 1930 to 1950, dis- 
eases of the heart, kidneys and circula- 
tory system were among chief causes 
of death, but the rate of mortality from 
these causes decreased 32%; from can- 


cer, 2%; from tuberculosis, 74%, from 
influenza and pneumonia, 84%; from 
motor vehicle accidents, 36%: from all 


causes combined, 42%. 


Milligan Discusses Proposed Plan 
Of Pooling Bomb Death Losses 


In hitalk to the field men Vice Presi- 
dent Samuel Milligan discussed consid- 
eration now being given by life com- 
panies to making some arrangements 
to pool death losses incurred incident 
to an atomic bomb attack. He is chair- 
man of the Joint sub-committee of the 
war problems committee of the in- 
gre associations. 

Life insurance premiums are based 
upon death rates experienced during 
civilian times and before mass murder 
of civilians was a sanctioned method 
of warfare,” he said. “While life in- 
surance premium rates contain a sub- 
stantial safety margin, that margin 
would hardly be sufficient to provide 
for the payment of an unlimited num- 
ber of claims which might result from 
continuous and devastating attacks. 

“Fortunately, the number of atomic 
bombs, if any, that any enemy can 
drop on our two countries probably 
is small, so that the losses that might 
be incurred by a large company with 





policyholders scattered throughout the 
United States and Canada, while no 
doubt serious, would not cause extreme 
embarrassment. It might happen, how- 
ever, that an atomic bomb would be 
dropped in some locality where, be- 
cause of a large concentration of busi- 
ness, some company or companies, 
simply as a matter of chance, would 
be affected more severely than other, 
more fortunate companies. This would 
be unfair and not good for the life 
insurance business as a whole, and it 
is to prevent this by equalizing the 
losses that the idea of a pool is being 
considered. 


Difficulties Seen 
“I think the idea is a good one, it 
remains to be seen, however, whether 
it can be implemented in a feasible and 
practical way. There are over 300 life 
insurance companies that might be in- 
terested in becoming members of such 
(Continued on Page 15) 





Responsibility ‘Theme of ‘Taylor Talk 


When Charles G. Taylor, Jr., appeared 
before the Metropolitan Life’s man- 
agers convention last week it was the 
first time he had addressed the an- 
nual meeting of the managers. in his 
capacity as president of Metropolitan 
Life. He is the seventh president. Mr. 
Taylor was greeted by the entire con- 
vention singing “Carry Me Back To Old 
Virginy” which is his native state. 

r. Taylor’s address was largely de- 
voted to home and head office organiza- 
tion, its personnel and _ responsibilities 
of these executives and other workers. 

The Great Sense of Responsibility 

“One cannot assume the presidency of 
the Metropolitan without feeling an al- 
most overwhelming sense of responsi- 
bility both to the great body of 
policyholders and to the splendid organ- 
ization which makes the proper and effi- 
cient functioning of this business pos- 
sible,” he said. “An executive’s success 
is, in my judgment, dependent almost 
entirely upon the efficient and harmoni- 
ous functioning of the organization 
supporting him. To attain high morale 
any organization in a business like ours 
must have an inspiring purpose and be 
guided by sound moral and ethical pur- 
poses. The very purposes of our 
business are, in themselves, an ideal 
which should be a constant inspiration— 
particularly to field men—whose activi- 
ties translate the ideal into living re- 
sults.” 

Freedom and Security 

Continuing Mr. Taylor said that the 
whole world is truly concerned with the 
struggle for freedom and security. Mr. 
Taylor pointed out that each man in a 
responsible position in the Metropoli- 
tan has had a thorough test in the busi- 
ness before assuming the responsibili- 
ties assigned to him. It has been a 
tradition of Metropolitan management. 

“He knows ‘his business and he knows 


it from the ground up. Each has his 





Pach Bros. 
CHARLES G. TAYLOR, JR. 


individual opinions, and when we meet 
in conference on important problems 
those opinions are expressed with great 
fervor and earnestness. 

“The establishment of policy in a 
large organization involves considera- 
tion of every point of view. That is one 
of the advantages of a large organiza- 
tion. Thus, conflicting opinions must be 
harmonized and coordinated into one 
policy. Once that policy is determined. 
there is no backsliding on the part of 
anyone in the organization. It is then 
the policy of each man in it, and it is 
supported to the limit by each one of 
them.” 


F. W. Ecker’s 5 Point Plan to Check 


Inflation: Thrift and Life Insurance 


Inflation can be controlled by in- 
creasing thrift life insurance, 
Metropolitan Life’s business conference 
held here this month was told by Fred- 
eric W. Ecker, executive vice presi- 
dent. “Unlike some businesses whose 
production must be cut back, it is 
doubly important in the public interest 
that ours be expanded,” he told the 
company’s leaders from the field. Mr. 
Ecker gave five ways to avoid infla- 
tion: 1. Reduce nonmilitary govern- 
mental expenditures—not only on the 
Federal level, but on the state and local 
levels as well; 2. Increase taxation— 
The unpleasant fact is that there just 
are not enough rich men or rich families 
left in this country to provide the addi- 
tional revenues needed, so the increased 
tax burden must be borne by all; 3. In- 
crease saving; 4. Insurance production; 
5. Restrict credit for non-essential pur- 
poses. 

Citing the huge expenditures planned 
for defense Mr. Ecker said: “One thing 
is certain: If we want these expendi- 
tures reduced, the leadership must 
come from the people. The nonpolitical 
Committee for the Hoover Report is 
doing an outstanding job along the 
line of organizing at the grass roots. 
Give it support in your own communi- 
ties. Then go further and get your 
Congressman aware that the American 


and 


people want a reduction in nonmilitary 
expenditures.” 


Controlling Inflation 


After describing the effects of infla- 
tion Mr. Ecker told how it might be 
controlled. “Two things would seem 
obvious, therefore,” he said. “One is 
that we must increase production. The 
second is that we must withdraw from 
the purchasing stream that portion of 
the dollars received for which there 
is not available an equivalent amount 
of civilian goods. This withdrawal of 
purchasing power is accomplished in 
two ways: One by a forced withdrawal 


through an increase in taxation and, 
secondly, by a voluntary withdrawal 
through an increase in savings. Taxa- 


tion has the added advantage of avoid- 
ing a further increase in Government 
debt. 

“In conclusion, I would summarize 
by making four points. 

“1. The period which we are entering 
is not, we trust, an all-out war. It 
will be one in which the economy is 
vitally affected by the armament pro- 
gram. 

“2. The demand for war production 
on top of a full civilian economy creates 
grave danger of further drastic infla- 
tion, which it is absolutely essential to 
avoid, We can and will produce butter 
and guns at the same time, but we'll 
have to cut down some on the butter. 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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Reproduction of a Recent Issue of The Schmidt Agency Brokerage Bulletin 





ARTHUR W. SCHMIDT, CLU H. ARTHUR SCHMIDT ROGER W. SCHMIDT, CLU 
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THE SCHMIDT AGENCY 


217 Broadway NewYork 7, woOrth 4-3800 (peti 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 




















January 12, 1951 








The Schmidt Agency 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 
217 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


proving that you too can profit from 
using the facilities and experience 
of The Schmidt Agency, 


Attention: Roger W. Schmidt, CLU 
Gentlemen: 


You did-such a marvelous job on the MJ case, despite the 
underwriting difficulties encountered in my own company, that I 
couldn't let the occasion pass without expressing my appreciation. 
My problem was accentuated by the fact that a standard issue was 
absolutely necessary, and I had to have a Retirement Income cone 
tract that would stand scrutiny competitively, 


We are proud of the reputation we en- 
I was delighted to learn at firet hand that New England joy with agents and brokers! 
Mutual Retirement Income insurance cannot be excelled as to prem- 
dum, net cost and policy provisions. 





Of greater importance, however, was the way you took hold of 
the case. I shall always feel that your skill in handling the 
problem and the manner in which you presented it to your Home 
Office were responsible for its approval <- on a standard basis} 


I don't need to tell you what this type of service means to 
the guy who is out on the firing line, particularly when the ap- 
plication involved is as substantial as this one was, 


I'd like to go on record right here and now, that your 
agency will be given first crack at any surplus business that I 
may be fortunate enough to run into. 


Cordially and sincerely, 


ome 








H. Arthur Schmidt 
Aart Hoogenboom 








(Original in file) 


Letters like these are indications 
that our philosophies of operation are 
sound and apparently appreciated, 


+ 3 St 


Our chief aim is to help life under- 
writers -make as many commission dollars 
as possible, This is assured through 
top-notch service, skill in under- 
writing matters and when desired, 
assistance in closing. 


When it comes to Pension Trusts, there is 
nothing better on the market as to policy 
contract or Company, than New England Mutual. 


He Mboancrlejng 


MANAGEMENT 


STAFF 





Roger W. Schmidt 
J, Arch Williams 


Arthur W. Schmidt 
Paul Schaefer 


Robert B. Holmes** In Military Service **Arthur M. Sather 


AN AGENCY SERVICE THAT MEETS 





If you are a full time agent of another company we solicit your surplus business only. 


THE MOST EXACTING DEMANDS 
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New York City A Association Sales Congress Held 


John P. Moynahan, H. P. Gravengaard on Program; Nicholas Aboltins, M. P. Coyle, 
C. E. Drimal, A. F. Kinbacher, C. S. McAllister, J. J. McCann, J. V. Moller, 


Salvatore Scrudato, C. B. Wilkinson, Compose Panel; 


The thirty-first annual sales congress 


of the Life Underwriters Association of 


the City of New York, held last week 
at the Hotel Statler, featured John D. 
Moynahan, CLU, manager, Metropoli- 
tan Life, Berwyn, Ill, president of the 
National Association of Life Underw rit- 
rs; H. P. Gravengaard, vice president 
and executive editor, Life Publications 
Department, The National Underwriter; 
and panel of nine successful producers 
who outlined some of their sales meth- 


( 

ofthe meeting was opened by Harold N. 
Sloane, CLU, general agent, ‘Continental 
Assurance, educz tional vice president of 
the association. Lambert M. Huppeler, 

CLU, general agent, New England Mu- 
tual, served as gezeral chairman, with 
Harold A. Loewenheim, CLU, manager, 


Home Life of New York, as vice chair- 
man. 
Opening speaker Mr. Gravengaard 


talking on business insurance said that 
during the past few years business in- 
surance has literally boomed throughout 
the country, and all signs indicate that 
this is not a mere “flash in the pan.” 
It is the consensus of leading life under- 
writers everywhere that business insur- 
ance everywhere, he remarked, will con- 
tinue as a major field of life under- 
writing. ; 

A few of the reasons for this con- 
fidence in the future of the business in- 
surance market, Mr. Gravengaard said 
are that there is a compelling need for 
business insurance, 60% of American 
business firms are as yet untouched by 
business insurance, the war boom, trust 
officers, attorneys, and accountants are 
demonstrating a growing appreciation of 
the advantages of business insurance, 
there is a growing realization that busi- 
ness profits are made by men not by 
machines, the business insurance pre- 
mium dollars is, comparativ ely, easier to 
get, the average sale is larger, and busi- 
ness insurance is an “easy approach” to 
prospective buyers. 

American business is largely small 
business, Mr. Gravengaard pointed out, 
and over 95% of United States firms 
have less than ten employes. Thus, in 
the great majority of cases the employer 
is easy to get to and easy to talk to. 

“A ‘successful business owner is com- 
pletely interested in his business,” the 
speaker said, “and always ready to talk 
about its problems. He may turn frigid 
and shut up like a clam when approached 
on personal insurance, and abruptly show 
interest when the subject is changed to 
his business. 

3 Business insurance will continue to 
ye a major field of life underwriting, a 
field of opportunity which no career un- 
derwriter can afford to neglect. There is 
opportunity, not only for business insur- 
ance, but for personal insurance as well. 
Of course, one must not neglect per- 
sonal insurance, which is, and will re- 
main, the number one field for most un- 
derwriters. Serve in both. The one be- 
gets the other. Together they can pro- 
duce an inexhaustible flow of new and 
lucrative business. It cannot be over- 
emphasized that the life underwriter who 
will prepare himself for complete serv- 
ice-personal and business—will not only 
increase his commission income sub- 


L. M. Huppeler, General Chairman 


By O iver J. JonEs 


stantially, but he will earn the gratitude 
and respect and the loyalty of his clients. 
Panel Discussion 

Mr. Huppeler, acted as moderator for 
the panel discussion, theme of which 
was “Increased Production Without In- 
creased Effort.” Members of the panel 
included Nicholas Aboltins, Mutual Life, 
Myer; Michael P. Coyle, CLU, Phoenix 
Mutual, Kuesel; Charles E. Drimal, Penn 


Mutual, Engelsman; Andrew F. Kin- 
bacher, New England Mutual, Huppeler; 
Charles S. McAllister, New England 
Mutual, Schmidt; James J. McCann, 


CLU, Home Life, Evans; John V. Mol- 
ler, CLU, Northwestern Mutual, Krue- 
ger & Davidson; Salvatore Scrudato, 
district manager, Metropolitan Life; C. 
Bruce Wilkinson, Mutual Benefit Life, 
Youngman. 

The first question put to the panel— 
“Exactly where do you find the ma- 
jority of the people whom you sell ?— 
brought a variety of answers. Mr. Coyle 
said that most of his sales are on polic y- 
holders and through referred leads from 
policyholders. He asks for names, who 
the policyholder plays golf with, who he 
commutes with, who his neighbors are, 
his competitors, who does he know that 
was recently married, etc. Any change 


in a man’s social or economic set-up will 
require some additional insurance and 
those in this category represent poten- 
tial clients to Mr. Coyle. 

Mr. Wilkinson also endorses the re- 
ferred lead method of prospecting. After 
finishing a program for a client he ex- 
plains that he doesn‘t have the time to 
go around ringing doorbells and asks 
for the names of some successful friends. 
He asks for permission to use the client’s 

name in approaching a prospect and in 
some instances, depending on the indi- 
vidual, the ice is broken by a telephone 
call from a client who announces to a 
prospect that Mr. Wilkinson will call. 
Mr. Wilkinson keeps the source of his 
referred leads informed of his progress. 

Mr. Kinbacher writes a sizable amount 
of business as a result of his activities 
in his college alumni, He considers 
everyone in this group and gets some 
excellent leads’ from those that he has 
served. After closing a case Mr. Kin- 
bacher_uses a_unique appeal that has 
been effective. He explains to the policy- 
holder that since his status has changed 
from prospect to client he will have to 
be replaced by a new prospect which he 
asks him to recommend. 

Mr. McAllister believes that people 
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90 John Street 
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Yes, We Have Been HELPING 
Brokers for 35 Years 


It has paid big dividends, too. 
Witness the fact that this agency 
led the State Mutual Life for each 
of the last three months in paid- 


for Ordinary business exclusive of 


This record is  tengaly ‘aie to “Pat” Klyne’ s cordial co- 
operation with many leading general insurance brokers 
and surplus writers who place business with us month 
after month. Pat’s services in handling cases are available 


whether or not the business goes entirely to the State 


LOUIS A. CERF, JR. 


General Agent 
STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


Phone: WOrth 4-3891 


P. L. Klyne, CLU, Brokerage Manager 


New York 7, N. Y. 








still have to be sold and to achieve satis- 
factory results he said you have to work 
at it. He gets referred leads from clients 
and said that if you keep your eyes 
and ears peeled you can pick up addi- 
tional leads. 

Mr. Aboltins has clients scattered all 
over the country in small groups. He 
has to chase over a number of states 
and therefore requires many state li- 
censes. When working on a case he 
always invites the wife in on the inter- 
view as he feels that she is entitled to 
full participation in the conversation. All 
of his leads are secured from friends 
and his prospect list is qualified severely. 

The number of interviews each week 
by the panel members varies from four 
to fifteen. Mr. Aboltins tries for one 
a day, every day. 

Approaching Referred Leads 

In approaching a referred lead, Mr. 
Coyle uses direct mail or the telephone. 
He never walks in on anyone cold, as 
he feels that by calling a prospect on 
the telephone and an appointment is 
made the prospect will know that his 
purpose is to "¢ him life insurance. 
Also, he said, it is easier to take a no 
over the diene than it is in person. 

Mr. Moller uses letters in his approach 
and he aims for a six-a-day quota. His 
reasoning on letter writing is that it 
keeps him working and builds up his 
prospect list. Once he stops sending out 
letters he finds himself running out of 
prospects. 

Mr. Drimal has used direct mail with 
a great deal of success. He also uses re- 
ferred leads and he strives for an ap- 
pointment for an interview by using the 
telephone. 

Mr. Wilkinson also uses the telephone 
for an appointment and when calling a 
referred lead he uses the name of the 
person that gave him the name. 

Mr. McAllister calls on one or two 
new people each week and has them 
qualified. Unlike Mr. Coyle, he likes to 
see his prospects. He believes that it 
is easier to take a no over the telephone, 
but he also feels that it is harder for the 
prospect to say no to you in person. 

Mr. Scrudato cautioned against over- 
looking the people who belong to trade 
associations. Most people, he said, who 
are in business belong to a trade associa- 
tion and they represent an excellent 
source of potential clients. He also 
recommended soliciting the people that 
you do business with. 

The Interview 

One of the objections to be contended 
with at the interview is from the man 
who says that he has someone who takes 
care of his insurance program. Mr. 
Coyle approaches this problem by asking 
the prospect if he has bought any insur- 
ance recently. He follows through with 
a series of questions to determine 
whether or not a complete programming 
job has been done. If I find that the 
prospect has been well serviced, Mr. 
Coyle said, I tell him so, and look for a 
better prospect. He warned against con- 
fusing the prospect, because by so doing, 
he said the industry will lose a potential 
buyer. 

“T have all the insurance I need.” Mr. 
Wilkinson handles this objection by say- 
ing that the purposes of his visit is not 
to sell but to share a few ideas. He em- 
phasizes that he is not trying to sell and 
asks the prospect if he has had his in- 
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surance programmed recently. He tries 
to arouse interest to the point where 
there is something to work on. Usually 
something is uncovered. 

In handling the procrastinator who 
says to return in six months, Mr. Mc- 
Allister asks for an honest objection. If 
he feels that there is a good reason for 
putting it off he qualifies the prospect 
and follows through at the agreed time. 
If he doesn’t feel that there is a good 
reason he eliminates him as a prospect. 

In dealing with the prospect who says 
that he is not interested, Mr. Kinbacher 
said that he tries to smoke out all the 
objections, after which he qualifies him. 
He points out that his objective is to 
help the prospect and his wife to better 
understand their life insurance. He an- 
alyzes their life insurance—if they need 


more he says so—if not he also tells 
them. 
Mr. Scrudato, commenting on the 


broad opportunities in the business in- 
surance field, said that it is because of 
lack of knowledge that people don’t buy 
more of this type of coverage. People 
would be more receptive to business in- 
surance calls, he said, if they know what 
it is and what it can do for them. 
Another important selling factor dis- 
cussed was the building of prestige and 
Mr. McCann said that his 
clients and friends do a good job for 
him in this way. Mr. Drimal feels that 
one of the best ways of building prestige 
is by getting down to facts. Tell your 
prospect, he said, that you are selling in- 


confidence. 


surance and speak in the language that 
he understands. He is likely to get sus- 
picious of the agent and the company he 
represents if the presentation is not un- 
derstandable to him. 

Recognizing the Need 


The members of the panel use vari- 
ous methods to get the prospect to 
recognize his need in the interview. Mr. 
McCann uses planned estates. Mr. 
Drimal in a simple approach, uses a 
short organized sales talk and tells the 
needs in one interview. Mr. McAllister 
always does a thorough audit job, more 
so than even the prospect realizes, and 
because of this he sometimes sells them 
later on. Mr. Moller draws up two plans, 
one that he thinks the prospect should 
have and an alternate one. Mr. Kin- 
bacher uses a three or four interview 
system. The first approach is not made 
in person, it is done on the telephone. 
Mr. Wilkinson sometimes refers to his 
own life insurance program and tells 
his prospect what it means to him. When 
you show a person what life insurance 
can do, Mr. Wilkinson said, it usually 
arouses his interest. Mr. Aboltins sells 
mostly to people who are in this country 
six months or a year. 

In selling sole proprietors, Mr. Scru- 
dato asks his client if he would sell his 
business for half of its value if he did 
not have to sell. He then points out that 
this could happen if he were not ade- 
quately covered by insurance, as_ his 
widow might have to do just that. 

At the conclusion of the panel dis- 
cussion Mr. Huppeler outlined five ob- 
jections as to why the prospect does not 
go ahead with a plan. He may feel that 
he doesn’t need it. He may be afraid of 
some kind of a trick. The terms may 





(L. to R.) Harold W. Baird, CLU, president of the Life Underwriters’ Association 

of the City of New York; Lambert M. Huppeler, CLU, general chairman of the 

3lst Annual All-Day Sales Congress; Harold N. Sloane, CLU, educational vice 
president; Harold A. Loewenheim, CLU, vice chairman. 


not be convenient, the plan being too 
costly. He may be fearful of the future, 
concerned about inflation or that some- 
thing will happen to prevent him from 
keeping his payments up. On this point, 
Mr. Huppeler said you have to take the 
fear out of his mind. The final objection, 
he said, is procrastination. This concerns 
the man who wants to think it over or 
talk it over with his wife. This objection 
can be dealt with by reminding the pros- 
pect of his obligations to his wife and 
family. 
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and BROKERS 


Background of Panel Members 

Nicholas Aboltins has had a varied 
background. Prior to entering the life 
insurance business, he served as vice 
consul in the Latvian Consulate in New 
York. After this tour of duty for his 
country he returned to Latvia and was 
connected with the Latvian Foreign 
Office for 16 years, followed by 10 years 
in advertising. One month after arriving 
in the United States as a displaced per- 
son (April, 1948), he joined the Mutual 
Life’s Myer Agency where he has been 
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continuously. He has an outstanding rec- 
ord with his company qualifying regu- 
larly for company production clubs and 
in 1950 led the Mutual Life nationally 
for number of lives insured, with a pro- 
duction volume of $375,000. His business 
for the most part consists of small cases 
on newly arrived Latvians to give them 
their foundation in American life insur- 
ance. 

Michael P. Coyle, CLU, was the win- 
ner of Phoenix Mutual’s New York Up- 
town Agency Cup in 1950, and has quali- 
fied for his fourth consecutive year as a 
member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table. He consistently writes a large 
number of lives and in 1950 he achieved 
a total of 143 sales for more than $1,400,- 
000 of production. Mr. Coyle was for- 
merly employed in the investment field 
and his clientele includes Wall Street 
Brokers, executives and _ professional 
men. He received his degree of CLU in 
1949. 

Charles E. Drimal served as a lieu- 
tenant in the Army Air Force and upon 
his release from active service he: re- 
sumed work for the Guaranty Trust Co. 
in New York for a short time, and then 
joined the Ralph G. Engelsman agency 
of Penn Mutual Life. During Mr. Dri- 
mal’s first year in the business his pro- 
duction was $280,000 and in 1950 his pro- 
duction exceeded $860,000. He was one 
of the featured speakers in the New 
York State’s Sales Caravan in 1950. 
Caravan speakers visit three of the 
largest upstate cities for the benefit of 
life underwriters in those areas. Mr. 
Drimal is often sought after as a speaker 
because of his outstanding sales record 
built up during the short period he has 
been in the life insurance business. 

Andrew F. Kinbacher joined the Hup- 
peler agency of New England Mutual 
Life in 1940, and has been .with that 
company continuously, excepting the pe- 
riod of four and a half years’ service as 
an aviator in the Navy. Returning from 
naval service in 1945, rejoined his com- 
pany and began specializing in pension 
trust technique work to become pension 
trust department supervisor and head of 
the programming service department of 
the Huppeler agency. Two years ago he 
decided to leave supervisory work to de- 
vote his full time to the field, and in 
his first nine months his production ex- 
ceeded $350,000, thus qualifying himself 
for his company’s Pacemaker Production 
Club. In 1950 his production was more 
than $500,000 which qualified him for 
New England Mutual’s Leaders Associa- 
tion. Mr. Kinbacher is a member of the 
faculty of the Association’s Life Agents’ 
Qualification Training Course, and is 
currently chairman of the faculty. He has 
served on the board of Field Underwrit- 
ers and various other committees and 
has completed Part I of LUTC. 

Charles S. McAllister graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 1931, with an A.B. 
degree. He entered the life insurance 
business in 1932 as a personal producer 
for the Phoenix Mutual, and in 1936 was 
made a supervisor and in 1940 was made 
branch manager for Westchester. Mr. 
McAllister resumed personal production 
in 1944, and has been a fieldman ever 
since. He has served on the board of 
directors of the Westchester Life Un- 


derwriters Association, and in 1949-1950 
he served as chairman of the board of 
directors of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of the City of New York, and 
is currently public relations vice presi- 
dent and a member of the board. He has 
been active in civic affairs in Scarsdale, 
New York, where he resides, and is pres- 
ently program chairman and on the 
board of directors of the White Plains 
Rotary Club and of Mobility, Inc. He 
is chairman of the educational commit- 
tee and a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Greenville Community 
Council. 

James J. McCann, Jr., CLU, graduated 
from Fordham University in 1937 and 
after a few years in sales training work 
in the textile field, he left and joined the 
Home Life of New York. For about one 
and a half years he engaged in field ac- 
tivity concentrating his efforts on young 
single men. With the coming of World 
War II that market became depleted and 
he became associated with Home Life’s 
home office planning department doing 
analytical work in connection with his 
company’s “Planned Estates Service.” 








This experience was invaluable to Mr. 


“McCann and he continued for another 


two years, and in 1944 he returned to 
the field specializing in “Planned Es- 
tates” and he has continued this type of 
field activity to date. 

Salvatore Scrudato has an outstanding 
record as a speaker and association 
worker, and has given addresses before 
Life Underw riter Associations in upstate 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia and Pennsylvania. Al- 
though his duties as manager of the Irv- 
ington, New Jersey District Metropolitan 
Life keep him busy, he has found time 
to serve as former president of the New 
Jersey State Association of Life Under- 
writers and currently as a director of the 
Northern New Jersey Life Underwriters’ 
Association. Mr. Scrudato is active in 
civic and charitable work in Newark, and 
is a member of the Taxpayers League i in 
Irvington; Newark Athletic Club; Su- 
pervisory ‘Committee, Carteret School of 
West Orange, New Jersey; and he 
served as member of the War Financing 
Committee in 1943. 

John V. Moller, CLU, graduated from 
Lebanon Valley College in 1940, and re- 


Sales Congresses 


ceived his B.S. in Business Administra- 
tion. In July of that year he started 
training as a naval aviator and in May, 
1941, was commissioned an ensign. He 
attained the rank of lieutenant com- 
mander and returned to civilian life in 
November, 1945, Mr. Moller joined the 
Krueger and Davidson agency of North- 
western Mutual Life in June, 1946. He 
received his degree of Chartered Life 
Underwriter in September, 1950, and last 
year became a member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table. 

C. Bruce Wilkinson graduated from 
San Jose State College in California, and 
is a former native of that state although 
he presently resides in Maplewood, New 
Jersey. He came to New York in 1938 
and spent three years in the banking 
business and four years with the Wright 
Aeronautical Corp. He has been in the 
life insurance business since 1946, and his 
production record has consistently in- 
creased each year, and in 1950 his vol- 
ume exceeded $525,000. Mr. Wilkinson is 
currently chairman of the National Oual- 
ity Award Committee of the New York 
Association, and is, consistently a Na- 
tional Quality Award winner. 
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Moynahan Generalizes 
In Inflation Talk Here 


BEST SAVINGS AID: MORE SALES 


NALU President Suggests No Dialogue 
for Agents’ Help in Fighting Infla- 
tionary Trend 


The appearance of Jonn D. Moynahan, 
president of National Association of Life 
Underwriters, before the Sales Congress 
of the loca] underwriters association last 
had 


able interest. 


been awaited with consider- 
Not only in New York but 
the life 
whom 


week 
throughout insurance 
than 

American 


country 
there is 
citizen or 


agents, no finer 


type of more 
supporter of private 
baffled. They 
to do or what 
the 


with 


staunch and loyal 


enterprise, are somewhat 
know exactly what 


members of 


don’t 
to say as important 
American 
Governmental 
contributing to the 
cheapened the purchasing power of the 
dollar. Agents are asking if they should 
regard themselves in their daily routine 
as evangelists ready to argue about mat- 


great Army disgusted 


the factors, and others, 


trends which have 


ters which they regard as_ antipodal 
to the nation’s welfare, or should they 
stick to their knitting and concentrate 


on selling insurance? 


Wonder About Dialogue in Homes 
and Offices 


On all sides the being 
bombarded with 
in house organs, 
and dinners, all 
ary trends, and 


procedures which 


agents are 
statements 
speeches at meetings 
attacking the inflation- 
telling of fundamental 
will check inflation 
and necessity of helping arouse public 
opinion against the contributory infla- 
tionary tendency. 
What concerns the 
what he should do personally. As thrift 
and economy of individuals form part 
of the program to fight inflation he 
wants to know if he is going beyond 
bounds should he call on a manufac- 
turer-client and stop in his tracks, for 
instance, to say: “Tom, I hear you were 


literature, 


agent is exactly 


in the Stork ‘Club the other night giv- 
ing a party where the tab ran up to 
$500. Surely, you must know that such 


prodigal spending is putting some kero- 
sene on the inflationary fire.” And, 
should there be such interruptions as 
this: “I see you have bought a deluxe 
motor car? Can’t you get all the trans- 
portation you need from the other car 
you have in your garage?” 

Other problems: Should the agent, in- 
dignant at Washington news, spend 
part of his time sounding off on the 
RFC scandal, the 5 percenters, the con- 
troversy between Federal Reserve Board 
and Secretary of the Treasury? Should 
he write letters and telegrams of protest 
to Washington? 


Agents’ Responsibilities 


President Moynahan did not offer any 
sample dialogues as models to use be- 
tween the agent and prospect or the 
client. What he did in the local Sales 
Congress address was to make an em- 
phatic plea that agents should sell as 





MOYNAHAN 


JOHN D. 


much insurance as possible because the 
more insurance sold the greater the lift 
which the nation’s stability will get from 
savings and the harder and more effec- 
tive will be the blows struck for the 
preservation of the home and family. 
Furthermore, the more insurance sold 
the greater will be the check given to 
inflation. 

“Our responsibility as insurance men 
is to help our policyholders determine 
whether they want to accept the respon- 
sibility of preserving their rights or 
whether they want to exchange their 
rights for some illusive social panacea,’ 
he declared. “Our position is not politi- 
cal. Let us hope that the right road 
will be taken by the American people 
so they will not lose the privileges they 
have in making possible their achieve- 
ment of economic independence, so that 
they will not lose the rights they have 
won since the Republic was founded. 

“I believe every agent is in the unique 
position which enables him to respond 
to the challenge by helping Americans 
pledge that financial independence for 
themselves which is essential to Ameri- 
can life as we have lived it.” 

The Real America 
President Moynahan began by giving 


an eloquent presentation of what the 
real America is, describing its ideals, 
philosophy, democracy. The country has 
gained its preeminent position, highest 
standards of living in the world, finest 
protection of the home and_ family, 
because our democracy has not been 


shackled but men have had opportunity 
and the liberty to carve out their own 
destinies and make democracy prevail. 
Protection and maintenance of this 
hard-won position entails responsibility 


on the part of the individual. Other- 
wise, we will substitute servitude for 
liberty, he said. Continuing he made this 


comment: 

“We should see our policyholders as 
often as possible and talk about life in- 
surance instead of about inflation; 
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should stress the fact that life insurance 


has grown up under our Constitution. 
We should have a slogan: ‘See Your Of Institute With Schools 
Life Insurance Agent Once A Year.’ Tin ee hele a Te 
We have more than the life insurance ee part which sound financial plan- 
product to sell. We have a way of life "ing and management by future Ameri- 
to defend. We are humanitarians as can families can play in improving the y 
ge nes. See to it that the quality of family life was the theme 
words of Lincoln are not forgotten: ek = oe ee ae hee r 
“A government of the people, te the - tia made last week by R. Wilfred 
people and for the people shall not Kelsey, director’ of the Educational 
perish from the earth.” Division of Institute of Life Insurance, 

Mr. Moynahan again claimed 55,000 in two West Virginia cities. Mr. Kelsey, 


membership in NALU and hoped it will 
to 65,000. He summarized some of 


grow 


the activities of NALU with reference E : 
to NSLI and other Washington situa- ty Education, spoke on March 7 in 
tions and about Section 213 of New Huntington before the Cabell County 


York insurance code; 


is working 
ate 


NALU Officers Present 


President 


to the sales congress by some leading ie é s : 

official and executive representatives of mt with State Superintendent of 
NALU. They included David Fleugel- Schools W. Ww. I rent and officials of 
man, secretary; Osborne Bethea, treas- the West Virginia State Life Under- 
urer; Edmund L. G. Zalinski, executive riters Association regarding develop- 


vice president ; 
is retiring as actuary, of NALU in ‘order 


to become 


Mutual Life, and who in his brief span 


here with 


publicity 


signed. 


friends, 


the trade 
dustry. 


than 
in some years; 
public relations director of 


Chouinard Leaves ALC 


Carroll Chouinard, director of public- 
ity, American Life Convention, 
Mr. Chouinard joined 
time of last annual convention in Edge- 
water Beach, Chicago, and quickly made 
However, 
leave the insurance field and has taken 
a position in public relations work with 


R. W. Kelsey Tells of Work 


who is also secretary of the national 
Committee on Family Financial Securi- 


and said “NALU 


: : Scl incipals socia- 
in harmony with LIAA and choot Erincipals Associa 


tion and on March 9, in Charleston at 
a meeting of the Charleston Life Un- 
derwriters Association. 

While in Charleston, 


Secondary 


Moynahan was accompanied Mir. Kelsey also 


ment of the committee’ family financial 


who in West 


Gordon McKinney, 
security education program 


Virginia high schools. 

Mr. Kelsey pointed out in his talks 
that up to now schools have not taught 
thrift to any extent, “nor have they 
taught other financial security topics 
such as budgeting, insurance, social 
security, etc.” 

A move to correct this situation in 
schools, he said, was the establishment 
of the Committee on Family Financial 
Security Education, which is headed by 
Dr. Herold C. Hunt, General Super- ; 
intendent of Schools for Chicago. The i 
committee has under way a long-range 4 
program which is expected to make a 
worthwhile contribution to better edu- 
cation of the young people of this 
country. This work is being financed 
by the Institute of Life Insurance. 


vice president of Security 
NALU has received more 
any executive of NALU 

and Wilfrid E. —— 
NAL 


has re- 


ALC 


he has decided to 


association of another in- 
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Guardian Investments 
Discussed by McLain 


ANALYZES THOSE MADE IN 1950 





63% of Funds Invested by Company 
Went Into Mortgage Loans on 
Real Estate Last Year 





The 91st annual report of the Guar- 
dian Life which has gone out to policy- 
holders is an unusually attractive format 
and is printed with a basic color scheme 
of blue and grey with many illustrations, 
drawings and charts. President James 
A McLain has devoted considerable 
space to the investments of the com- 
pany, particularly stressing their diver- 
sification. 

Assets of the company increased last 
year by $18,600,000 to a new record total 
of $298,399,000 as of December 31, 1950. 

In the investment of company funds 
during 1950, mortgage loans on real es- 
tate received the major share, some 
63.3% of the total of $62,386,000 of 
new investments made. The sum ot 
$39,498,000 was used in this way, an 
increase of $25,000,000 over 1949’s figures. 
Of the total mortgage investments last 
year $31,334,000, or 79%, was in residen- 
tial loans. The major part of this sum, 
$29,204,000, was insured wholly or in 
part by the FHA or Veterans Admin- 
istration. During the year more than 
$5,000,000 of existing mortage loans was 
paid off by borrowers and amortization 
payments amounted to $6,000,000. The 
net increase in Guardian’s mortgage in- 
vestments last year brought the total up 
to $121,239,000. 


Investment Trends 


Investments in security holdings, to- 
taling $21,800,000, made last year by the 
company were divided as follows: $5,- 
491,000, or 25.2%, in industrial and mis- 
cellaneous bonds; $6,095,000 in U.S. 
Government securities; $5,946,000 in 
publi utility bonds; $2,411,000 in Cana- 
dian Government obligations; $1,539,000 
in municipal bonds. 

“During the past few years,” said 
President McLain, “two of the most 
important needs of our American econ- 
omy have been increased housing for 
individuals and long-term capital funds 
for industry with which to expand ca- 
pacity. Your company’s endeavor to 
satisfy these demands largely accounts 
for the changes in our investment struc- 
ture between 1945 and 1950 and is 
further pointed up by the breakdown 
of our new investments last year. 
second reason is the higher rate of 
interest obtainable from these types 
of investments. The basic principle of 
our investment policy is diversification 
—not only in type of investments but 
also by geographical distribution within 
the class of investment itself.” 


WILLARD EWING RESIGNS 





Provident Mutual General Agent in 
Chicago for 12 Years; With 
Company 38 Years 
Provident Mutual Life has announced 
the resignation of Willard Ewing, who 
has served the company as general agent 
in Chicago for more than 12 years. He 
will continue as a member of the agency. 
A native of Philadelphia, Mr. Ewing 
has nearly 38 years of service to his 
credit with the Provident Mutual. His 
first connection was with the home 
office, in which he was employed from 
1913 until he entered the Army in World 
War I. Upon his return, he served as a 
special agent and later as a supervisor in 

Philadelphia. 

In 1925 Mr. Ewing returned to the 
home office where he served successively 
as agency assistant and assistant mana- 
ger of agencies. In 1930 he returned to 
the field as general agent in Kansas 
City, where he remained until his ap- 
pointment in Chicago in 1938. 

William T. Moffly, assistant manager 
of agencies, will be in charge of the 
agency for a period of time. 


Continental Assur. Plans 
President’s Club Meeting 


Continental Assurance will hold a con- 
vention for members of its President’s 
Club at Hollywood Beach (Florida) 
Hotel, March 19 to 22, More than 125 
qualifiers from all parts of the nation 
will attend. 

The convention program will be con- 
sistent with the fact that members of 
this club are the company’s largest pro- 
ducers. Tax problems and current busi- 
ness and Group insurance problems will 
be treated by authorities selected for 
panel discussions. 

W. H. Walker, Ph.D., will be guest 
speaker at one session on the subject of 
“Global Strategy, Money and Us.” In 
addition to being president to the largest 
building and loan association in the 
south, he is a member of the Department 
of Commerce Committee on_ global 
strategy. 

Company hosts at the convention will 
be Howard C. Reeder, executive vice 
president, Harlow G. Brown, vice presi- 
dent, Marshall B. Simms, superintendent 
of agents, Dr. Clifton L. Reeder, medical 
director, C. E. Carlson, chief underwriter, 
Albert Morrison, and Jacques Schurman, 


Franchise Tax Decision 

The Supreme Court of Alabama this 
week held that the attempt of the state 
of Alabama to allocate part of a life 
insurance company’s total assets for 
franchise tax was improper. The Life 
Insurance Association of America spon- 
sored the test and the test litigant was 
the Travelers Insurance Co. 





Record of L. J. Evans Agency 


The Oregon agency of Northwestern 
Mutual Life, Lawrence J. Evans, gen- 
eral agent, in 1950: showed the largest 
increase in new business of any of the 
company’s 89 general agencies. New 
associates who joined the Oregon agency 
in 1950 wrote more new business than 
the new associates in any other North- 
western Mutual general agency. 

Insurance in force in Oregon at end 
of the year 1950 was $64,700,000. New 
insurance in Oregon paid for in 
Northwestern Mutual Life last year 
was $5,600,000. For the six weeks end- 
ing March 6, 1951 the agency has been 
going at a million dollars a month pace. 

Mr. Evans was a leading figure in 
Northwestern Mutual Life’s home office 
agency department before going to Port- 





OPENING FOR SUPERVISOR 


Unlimited opportunity for man 
qualified to recruit, train and 
assume full share of responsibil- 
ity in overall expansion program 
of fast growing Newark agency 
of large company. Good salary 
plus opportunity to become asso- 
ciate general agent. Write full 
particulars to Box 2001, The 
Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden 
Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 











D. L. Altenburg Transferred 


The Travelers Insurance Companies 
have announced appointment of Donald 
L. Altenburg, group supervisor, life, ac- 
cident and group lines at San Francisco, 
in the same capacity and lines, with 
headquarters at Seattle. 

John A. Pinchback, field supervisor, 
life, accident and group lines at Atlanta, 


















































Eastern and Canadian superintendents of land as a general agent several years has been granted military leave of 
agents, respectively. ago. absence. 
YOU'RE RIGHT! 
PRUDENTIAL DIVIDENDS 
HAVE INCREASED! 
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DOWNTOWN 
AGENCY 
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Dollar Mark Fallacy In 
Insurance Objections 


JOSEPHS ON “NOT BUYING” ALIBI 





i T Strong Device To Be Re- 
ona by Adverse Change in 
Buying Power Possibilities 





Agents who are looking for answers 
to the argument that it is futile to buy 
insurance in view of the inflationary 
trend and the _ lessening purchasing 
power of the dollar have been encour- 
aged by some remarks on the subject 
which Devereux Josephs, noted student 
of insurance, finance and economics, and 
president of New York Life, made be- 
fore the 50th annual meeting of mana- 
gers of New York Life, held in Florida. 

Discussing the current conditions 
which affect life insurance he said that 
one good way to fight, inflation is to 
save, and savings means insurance. How- 
ever grim picture there may be of the 
unpredictable nature of the future, he 
said, “the less we are able to anticipate 
the future the more we must have pro- 

tion.” y 
ay Josephs then took up the subject 
of what agents can say to those who 
put off buying insurance because of the 
current and widespread talk about infla- 
tion. From many prospects this is either 
an attempt to put the agent off, or a 
rationalization on their part for not mak- 
ing the sacrifice entailed in purchasing 
insurance. 

The Purchasing Power of Life Insurance 

Mr. Josephs next reviewed the argu- 
ment that inflation destroys the pur- 
chasing value of life insurance. As to 
how agents can answer that he said: 

“There are several things which can 
be said in answer to the argument that 
inflation destroys the purchasing value 
of life insurance. For example—you can 
say that if there is inflation there is no 
general escape. If the maioritv of people 
could avoid inflation, then there would 
not be anv. To be sure, a small, adroit 
group micht find wavs and places to put 
their monev which would avoid some 
nart of an inflation. At least. that has 
been true in a verv limited degree in 
the nast bv those who hove nurchased 
common stocks or real estate. However, 
that mav not he true in the future. The 
government has become much more 
sophisticated in levvine taxes. Tt seems 
to me that the maioritv will insist that 
Coneress make laws which will not allow 
a few agile investors to escape the fate 
of the country as a whole. 


Future Use of Money 

“Savine is too good a device to he re- 
nounced hecause of the nossibilitv of an 
adverse change in huvine nower You 
should tell your prosnects there has al- 
wavs been, centurv bv centurv, a slow 
rise in casts. Verv seldom have savers 
been paid hack in coinave of the same 
value as that in which thev have saved. 
Yet this has never made saving unattrac- 


Grant Taggart Long Time 
Round Table Qualifier 


Grant Taggart, Cowley, Wyoming, 
nationally known representative of 
California-Western States Life, was re- 
cently notified that he was qualified 
for the 1951 Million Dollar Round 
Table of National Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

Taggart was awarded a life mem- 
bership in the Million Dollar Round 
Table several years ago and has con- 
sistently qualified for membership 
since 1933. Not only has he qualified 
for the 1951 MDRT, but during the 
past November, December and January 
he produced a volume of more than 
$750,000 new insurance that will count 
for 1952 MDRT qualification. 

In addition to being one of the top 
producers in the nation, he has held 
many offices in national insurance or- 
ganizations. He is a past chairman of 
the Million Dollar Round Table and a 
past president of National Association 
of Life Underwriters. He is in much 
demand as a speaker and has appeared 
before insurance groups in almost 
every state in the union and has spoken 
in several cities in Canada. 

In the July, 1949 issue of Fortune 
magazine, Mr. Taggart was referred to 
as one of the 12 leading life under- 
writers in the United States. He is 
active in Boy Scout and church work 
in his own community and at present 
is vice president of the Central 
Wyoming Council of Boy Scouts. 





tive. Money is put aside against a future 
time when it will be needed, and when 
it is needed it is needed far beyond the 
narrow definition of equal purchasing 
power. Emphasize the fallacy of putting 
the dollar mark too exactly on savings 
and their proceeds. You should compare 
the sacrifice made in paying the premium 
against the relief from sacrifices when 
the proceeds fall due. 

“And finally, I think you can say to 
your prospect: ‘If your life were guar- 
anteed for the next 30 years, you would 
not have to buy life insurance. You 
could save money on a regular basis, 
provided you had the strength of char- 
acter to do so, although subject to the 
same possibility of depreciated purchas- 
ing power. But even modern science 
cannot give you any such guarantee. In 
consequence you save by the vehicle of 
life insurance in order that your family 
may be prepared for an emergency. If 
this emergency comes before the time 
spelt out on the mortality tables, your 
beneficiary will be paid the face value 
of your policy, which is not a reduction 
because of inflation but actually more 
than was paid in by the policyholder— 
just the reverse of inflation.’ ” 








Carefully Selected Loyal Representatives are 
TRAINED AND EQUIPPED For Success on a Career Basis 


M. POWELL, President 


Immediate Schooling by Qualified Home Office 
Representatives in NON-CANCELLABLE, 
GUARANTEED RENEWABLE SICKNESS 
AND ACCIDENT SALES METHODS. 


Additional Schooling by Qualified Home Office Rep- 
resentctives in LIFE INSURANCE TO PROVIDE 
COMPLETE PERSONAL PROTECTION. 


Thorough FIELD TRAINING IN THE USE OF 
FIELD-DEVELOPED AND FIELD-PROVEN 
asaconeess , SALES TOOLS. 





























LOYAL PROTECTIVE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


———_ BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 














Wood Arnold Dead 


Wood Arnold, 73, retired senior vice 
president of Kansas City Life, died from 
a cerebral hemorrage while on a vaca- 
tion in St. Petersburg, Florida, March 6. 
He was father of C. W. Arnold, Kansas 
City Life’s vice president and super- 
intendent of agencies, and had retired at 
end of 1949 after being 40 years with 
the company. Wood Arnold became a di- 
rector of the company upon joining it. 
His father, Henry Clay Arnold, was in 
1896 one of the company’s founders. A 
close friend of Joseph B. Reynolds, first 
president of Kansas City Life, Mr. 
Arnold assisted him in negotiating the 
land purchase of the present home of- 
fice site and was in charge of the build- 
ing’s planning and construction in 1923-4, 
Prior to going with Kansas City Life 
he was with a lumber concern. 


Travelers Change 


Henry F. Leutholt has been appointed 
manager, life, accident and group de- 
partments at Toledo, according to an- 
nouncement by the Travelers. Mr. 
Leutholt succeeds Robert W. Mussehl 
who has been made manager at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mr. Leutholt joined Travelers in 1937 
as a field assistant at Forty-second 
Street, New York City. He became as- 
sistant manager there in 1942 and was 
appointed manager at Radio City branch 


in 1947. 


Joseph G. Reinis Joins 
His Father’s Agency 


Joseph G. Reinis has become asso- 
ciated with his father, Herman Reinis, 
general agent in Brooklyn for Manhat- 
tan Life, as brokerage assistant. Joseph 
Reinis served in the Coast Guard for 
three years in charge of Loran Station, 
New Foundland. He attended Long 
Island University and recently passed 
the New York State Agents examina- 
tion. He is an expert photographer and 
has an extensive collection of rare 
stamps. 


New Post for W. C. Petty, Jr. 


William C. Petty, Jr., a graduate of 
Eastern Kentucky State College and 
who became a major in World War II, 
has been appointed associate manager 
of Huntington, W. Va., agency, Home 
Life. He will be associated with his 
father, William C. Petty, Sr. agency 
manager, and will be responsible for 
the recruiting of new personnel and the 
direction of agency expansion in the 
Huntington area. 

Mr. Petty goes to the agency where 
he began his insurance career. He joined 
the company in 1946 and, after attend- 
ing the home office basic _ training 
school, he became an agent in 1947. He 
Was appointed assistant manager in 1948 
and in 1949 he was transferred to the 
home office as an agency field assistant. 











in a series of advertisements outlining advantages enjoyed 
NUMBER THREE by field underwriters of the Equitable Life of lowa 


EQUIPPED FOR 


SUCCESS 


iets associates of the Equitable Life of 
lowa are equipped for success. A direct mail 
system and a constructively developed range of pro- 
motional material provide effective pre-approach 
and prospecting assistance. Selling aids in the form 
of sales literature and proposal forms are available 
for point of sale use, while many and varied are the 
good-will and prestige-building items supplied for 
follow-up purposes. Of major importance among all 
Equitable of lowa sales aids is the KEY TO 
SECURITY service, a comprehensive programming 
plan of amazing effectiveness. 


FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 


OF 10WA 
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John J. Blust Joins 
Herman Reinis Agency 


NAMED BROKERAGE MANAGER 





Will Induct, Train and Recruit Full-time 
Organization in Brooklyn Agency 
of Manhattan Life 





Herman Reinis, general agent in 
Brooklyn for Manhattan Life, has an- 
nounced the appointment of John J. 
Blust as brokerage manager. Mr. Blust, 
who has been in the life insurance busi- 





JOHN J. BLUST 


ness for the past 25 years, has served as 
assistant manager, manager and general 
agent. Among his duties as brokerage 
manager will be the induction, recruiting 
and training of a full-time organization. 

Last July the Reinis agency moved to 
new and larger quarters at 50 Court 
Street, Brooklyn. The agency was or- 
ganized by Mr. Reinis in 1944 and since 
that time has been consistently among 
the first ten agencies of the company 
in annual production. Last year the 
agency reported a 20% increase in paid- 
for business over 1949. Currently there 


are approximately 125 brokers under 
contract. 


Mr. Blust’s Career 


Mr. Blust, a life resident of Brooklyn, 
was educated at Polytechnic Preparatory 
Country Day School, Wesleyan Univer- 
sity and University of Pennsylvania. He 
has also taken several life insurance 
courses and has passed three of the CLU 
examinations. He is a member of Delta 
Kappa Epsilon Alumni Association and 
in 1938 was Republican Congressional 
candidate, Seventh District (Brooklyn 
Heights section). Mr. Blust achieved 
prominence as a tennis player during his 
school days and locally he is active in 
amateur theatrics. 

In educational work, Mr. Blust has 
prepared courses and lectured on life 
insurance. He has also conducted classes 
to prepare new agents for the New York 
State life agent’s license. His daughter 
Grace L. will graduate from law school 
in June. 


CENTRAL LIFE DIRECTOR 

Former Iowa Lieut. Governor Ken- 
neth A. Evans of Emerson, Ia., has been 
elected a director of Central Life Assur- 
ance of Des Moines. Mr. Evans was in 
the banking business 14 years and served 
as Lieutenant Governor for eight years, 
retiring last January. 

W. F. Poorman, president of the com- 
pany, also announced that Norman T. 
Fuhlrodt had been promoted from actu- 
ary to vice president and actuary. 


L. A. Lang Appointment 

Lawrence A. Lang has been appointed 
manager, life, accident and group de- 
partments at Vancouver, B. C., by the 
Travelers. Mr. Lang succeeds George 
B. Wilson, who has been made manager 
at Duluth. 

Mr. Lang went with the Travelers 
as a field assistant at Vancouver in 
1946. He became assistant manager there 
in 1948. During World War II he served 
six years with the Canadian Army. 


N. E. Mutual Anniversaries 


Two general agents of the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life are celebrating long- 
term anniversaries with the company dur- 
ing March. William L. Wadsworth, gen- 
eral agent in Buffalo, is marking his 35th 
year of service with the company, and 
H. G. Swanson in Chicago his 20th. Also 
passing service landmarks are Paul R. 
Moore, Columbus, 20 years; and Albert 
N. Scripture, Hartford, 15 years. 


G. B. Wilson’s New Post 


Appointment of George B. Wilson as 
manager, life, accident and group de- 
partment at Duluth has been announced 
by the Travelers. He succeeds Paul Light 
who has been made manager at New 
Orleans. 

Mr. Wilson joined the Travelers as a 
field assistant at Winnipeg and was ap- 
pointed assistant manager there in 1944. 
In 1947 he became manager at Van- 
couver. 
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* “The Company has adopted a substantially higher scale of 
dividends to policyholders for 1951 . . . an increase ee 
about 20% over the 1950 figure. 


* “At the year end, Total Surplus Funds amounted to $185.2 
millions, equivalent to 9.77% of the Company’s obligations 
under its policy reserves and funds held on deposit. This is 
one of the highest ratios of Surplus to obligations main- 
tained by any major mutual life insurance company. 


* “The Mutual Life today is one of the strongest financial 
institutions in the world. This strength was built up through 
the adoption of conservative policies that have been con- 
tinuously followed for the last decade . 
this, the Company is in an unusual position to withstand 
any of the shocks that another war might bring. 


* “Investment holdings are widely diversified from a geo- 
graphical standpoint. They include hundreds of millions in 
government, public utility and industrial securities, and 
more than 59,000 individual mortgage loans on properties 


in all parts of the country. 


* “During 1950, benefits to policyholders and their bene- 
ficiaries amounted to $121.5 millions, including dividends 
... More than 99% of all death benefits last year were paid 
within 24 hours of the time proof of death was received at 


the Company's Home Office. 


* “New insurance issued by the Company in 1950 totalled 
$291.8 millions, an increase of 9% over the 1949 figure.” 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 
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BROADWAY AT 55th STREET ° 


Excerpts from The Mutual Life’s 108th Annual 
Report to its 1,000,000 policyholders. 


* “The Company in 1950 enjoyed another 
year of highly successful operations. Its net 
gain for the year was $29.2 millions. 





.. As a result of 
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Life Advertisers’ 
Plans for Meeting 


IN NEW YORK MARCH 19-20 





Reginald Clough, Editor of Tide Speak- 
er; New Forum Plans; Some of 
Speakers To Be Heard 





The Eastern Round Table meeting of 
Life Insurance Advertisers Association 
to be held March 19 and 20 at Park 
Sheraton Hotel, New York, will have 
as guest speaker Reginald Clough, pres- 
ident and editor of Tide magazine. 





REGINALD CLOUGH 


President of the association Robert B. 
Taylor, agency manager of Jefferson 
Standard Life, will address the opening 
luncheon March 19. 

A departure from the practice of re- 
cent years, worked out by the round 
table committee under the chairmanship 
of Margaret Divver, advertising man- 
ager of John Hancock, is a series of 
“practical, working forums, scheduled 
so that the entire membership may at- 
tend all sessions.” 

Clifford B. Reeves, second vice presi- 
dent of Mutual Life of N. Y., will 
conduct a Monday afternoon forum on 
policyholder and public relations, and 
Henry M. Kennedy, advertising director 
of Prudential, will preside at a session 
on national advertising. 

Tuesday’s program (March 20) will 
include a forum on sales aids in charge 
of Irene F. Morgan, supervisor of sales 
aids for National Life of Vermont; one 
on house organs headed by Fred J. 
Kiefner, publications editor of Provi- 
dent Mutual; and one on direct mail 
conducted by Charles R. Choquette, 
direct mail supervisor of Aetna Life. 

Assisting in the three forums sched- 
uled for Tuesday will be Reuel S. 
Kaighn, Phoenix Mutual Life; Alma Rob- 
ertson, Sun Life; James P. Carr, Mutual 
Benefit Life; Richard B. Thompson, 
Mutual Life of N. Y.; Robert J. 
Walker, Mutual Life of N. Y.; Warren 
F. Reuber, Connecticut Mutual Life; 
Alan F. Chab, American United Life; 


Kenneth S. Brooks, Prudential; Wil- 
liam J. Probst, Penn Mutual Life; 
Harvey Kesmodel, Jr. Sun Life of 


America ; and V. V. Van Leuven, New 
York Life. 


_ C. A. MARSHALL DEAD 

Cleveland A. Marshall, retired Metro- 
politan Life agent of Watertown, N. Y., 
died at Jensen Beach, Fla., recently. 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 











Kraus on Bank Board 


Jacob Kraus, Jr., vice president aud 
treasurer, Colonial Life, has been 
elected to the board of directors, Sav- 
ings Investment and Trust Company, 
East Orange. N. J. 

Before his affiliation with the official 
staff of Colonial Life, Mr. Kraus was 
vice president of Central Home Trust 
Co. of Elizabeth. Prior to that, for 
a number of years he was vice presi- 
dent of the Trust Company of New 
Jersey, in Jersey City. He has been a 
member of Colonial Life’s board since 
1934. Mr. Kraus is a vice president of 
the New Jersey Mortgage Bankers As- 
sociation. 


M. K. Fleming, Manhattan 
General Agent at Portland 


Appointment of M. Keith Fleming as 
general agent of Manhattan Life in 
Portland, Ore., has been announced by 
the company's home office. A native of 
Portland. Mr. Fleming has been in life 
insurance sales work since 1939, when he 
joined Kansas City Life as an agent. 

Early in 1950 he joined the Central 
Life Assurance Society as a supervisor, 
leaving that position to accept the gen- 
eral agency appointment of Manhattan 
Life. 





LIFE INSURANCE 





RENEWAL 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


60 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


BOwling Green 9-0109 








Sets Up Payments Dept. 
Makes R. D. Dotts manager 


Richard D. Dotts has been named by 
Pacific Mutual Life as manager of its 
newly created Policy Payments depart- 
ment. Equipped to take over all work 
affecting payments to policyholders, the 
department will consolidate procedures 
heretofore handled in several other divi- 
sions of Pacific Mutual’s home office. 

With Pacific Mutual since 1939 except 
for three years in radar work with the 
Navy during World War II, Mr. Dotts 
has a broad knowledge of home office 
functioning. For the past four years he 
has been the company’s personnel and 
methods analyst. 













WY, 


The chances are that he's not 
the richest life insurance agent in 
the world. But he's far from the 
poorest. 





He's not the most intellectual 
agent in the world. But he's far 
from the least educated. 


He's not the most handsome 
agent there is . . . not the ugliest, 
either. 


Our agent isn't the tallest in the 
world, nor the shortest. He's not 
the fattest—nor the slimmest for 
that matter. 


In other words, the ULLICO 
agent is quite the average Ameri- 
can insurance salesman. Yet he 
looks unusually pleased, doesn't he? 


That's because he's above aver- 
age in so many vital ways: 












He looks quite 
pleased with 


HE MUST BE THE AVERAGE 
UNION LABOR LIFE AGENT 


No wonder he looks so pleased! 


the UNION LABOR 


Life Insurance Company 


570 Lexington Ave. 


everything 


In his general life insur- 
ance know-how. 


In his ability to under- 
stand the problems of 
Labor and Management. 


In his unusual field of con- 
tacts. 


In the helps he gets from 
the Home Office. 


And in his sincere desire 
to serve—not altruistic- 
ally—but efficiently, so as 
to gain his clients’ confi- 


dence which ultimately 
makes for that sound, 
well-earned income we all 
crave. 


New York 22, N. Y. 





United States Life’s 
Leading Producer for 1950 





EDWARD Y. H. LEONG 


United States Life has selected Ed- 
ward Y. H. Leong of Brainard & Black 
Agency, Honolulu as “Man of the Year” 
for 1950. Last year Mr. Leong pro- 
duced over $1,000,000 on 91 lives to 
qualify as the company’s leading pro- 
ducer for 1950. In addition, he becomes 
eligible for membership in the Million 
Dollar Round Table. 

Mr. Leong, who began his life insur- 
ance career as an U.S. Life agent in 
Honolulu in 1943, has always been a 


large producer whose business has 
shown high persistency. He qualified 
for the National Quality Award suc- 


cessively in 1949 and 1950, and has met 
the requirements for 1951. He was re- 
cently elected chairman of the Agents’ 
Council in the Brainard & Black 
Agency. 

Mr. Leong is a graduate of St. Louis 
College and is a member of the Ameri- 
can Chinese Civic Club in Honolulu. 


Prudential Statement 


(Continued from Page 1) 


year. During the year, the company ap- 
proved more than 132,000 individual 
mortgage loans with a total value of 
more than $1,361 millions on homes, 
farms and business properties. On De- 
cember 31, the company’s mortgage loan 
and investment real estate portfolio to- 
taled $3,172 million or 351%4% of total 
assets, which at the close of the year 
were $8,924 millions. 

Prudential estimates it has 27 million 
policyholders. 




















Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 
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J. W. Thomson, Famous 
Actuary, Dies at Age 69 


FRIEND OF WORLD CELEBRITIES 


Former Vice President and Actuary of 
North American Re., Had 
Enormous Acquaintance 


Thomson, 69, who in 1914, re- 
president and actuary of 
North American Reassurance Co., died 
in Miami, Florida, March 11 and in his 
passing went one of the most picturesque 
and colorful figures in the insurance 
industry. Also, one of its greatest 
raconteurs and a great bon vivant. His 
death caused sadness in the ranks of 


John W. 


tired as vice 





THOMSON 


JOHN W. 


actuaries, medical directors and home of- 
fice underwriters, many of whom looked 
up Thomson when they New 
York, hoping to have the privilege of 
spending an evening with him. It is no 
exaggeration to say he took hundreds 
The Lambs 


came to 


of insurance executives to 
Club and to the restaurant of Christ 
Cella in West Forty-fifth Street, New 
York. There, the dinner was an incident 
as it was an evening of companionship 
with sometimes as many as half a dozen 
around the table. 


With Great 


3ut Thomson did not confine his 
friendships to insurance people. There 
was something about his personality 
which attracted top literary men and 
artists and he was often seen at Cella’s 
with some of the world’s great 
celebrities, including H. G. Wells and 
Hilaire Belloc, British writers; Jo 
Davidson, the sculptor; Don Marquis 
and Lowell Thomas of the American 
literary scene. His acquaintance in 
Great Britain was very large, especially 
among actuaries. He attended dozens of 
conventions of actuaries, doctors and 
home office underwriters. His great 
hobby was being a Robert Louis Steven- 
son fan and in the Christmas edition 
of the British publication, “John O’Lon- 
don’s” largely devoted to Stevenson 
memories, and based on centenary of 
R.L.S., he had an article describing a 
visit last year he made to the Coast 
with his wife and where, at Monterey, 
he visited the old R.L.S. house, now a 
museum, and at Santa Barbara where 
he met Mrs. Isobel Field, Stevenson’s 
step-daughter, who received the Thom- 
Sons sitting in bed as she is paralyzed. 
Mr. Thomson was an alumnus of 
George Watson’s College, famous Edin- 
burgh institution where so many top 


Friendships Personalities 


actuaries of America were educated. 
His home was in Haddingtonshire, which 
is near Edinburgh and his father, W. 
Thomson, held at various times many 
positions of importance in the civic life 
of the city. In Haddingtonshire Mr. 
Thomson also held many of the positions 
which his father had held. He got a 
job with the Scottish Life as office boy 
and rose to be head of the actuarial de- 
partment. In all he was 14 years with 
that company. In Edinburgh he became 
secretary of the Faculty of Actuaries 


Was Sir Alfred Watson’s Assistant 


In 1910 there was passed in Great 
Britain the National .Health Insurance 
Act, embracing sickness insurance, old 
age pensions and unemployment insur- 
ance. The British Treasury has charge 
of the administration of the act, and 
Mr. Thomson was in at the start, as 
he joined the British Treasury shortly 
after the passage of the act. He was 
a close witness of the building up of 
the organization. The act began to op- 
erate in 1911. His immediate chief was 
Sir Alfred Watson, principal actuary. 
Under Sir Alfred were four chief 
actuaries, representing England, Ireland, 
Wales and Scotland. Mr. Thomson was 
the actuary for Scotland. One of his per- 
sonal friends was the late Lord Haldane 
for whom for a while he was political 
agent. Among other positions held by 
Lord Haldane at various times were 
Member of Parliament, Secretary of 
War, Attorney General and Lord Chan- 


cellor. Lord Haldane was a lifelong 
friend of Mr. Thomson’s father. 
In 1924 Mr. Thomson came to New 


York and joined the North American 
Reassurance. Three months after going 
with the company he was made actuary. 


As Seen by President Oden 


on Mr. Thomson this 
Oden, president of 
said to The Eastern 


Commenting 
week J. Howard 
North American Re., 
Underwriter: 

“One of the most remarkable per- 
sonalities to enter the insurance field Mr. 
Thomson was a man of great individu- 
ality who attracted interesting people to 
him because of his brilliance, wit and 
love of companionship. A master of ac- 
tuarial science, his interests covered a 
wide range—literature, the drama, art 
and, in particular, New York City exer- 
cised a strong fascination for him. Con- 
stantly he was finding new things and 
places to enjoy and he knew the city 
thoroughly, especially the old book shops 
and the restaurants. Those with atmo- 
sphere and individuality had most ap- 
peal to him. Coming with us in 1924 it 
wasn’t long before he began meeting life 
insurance people in droves.” 

Mr. Thomson is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Frances Nabors Thomson who was 
with him in Miami when he died, and 
two daughters, Miss Shiela Thomson of 
Montclair, N. J., and Miss Jean Thom- 
son of Edinburgh. 


Philadelphia Life to 


Issue Disability Income 

In addition to the $5 disability clause 
now available on present policies, includ- 
ing term, Philadelphia Life is now is- 
suing a $10 disability income rider avail- 
able on all plans—Ordinary life or 
higher. The minimum disability income 
will be $50 per month; maximum, $250 
per month, 

Those totally disabled will receive dis- 
ability income as long as they remain 
disabled (or, if an endowment, until the 
end of the endowment period.) In addi- 
tion the disability rider also waives the 
payment of all further premiums as long 
as disability remains. Will be issued only 
to preferred risks. 


Endorse Winston P. Emerick 

Winston P. Emerick, agent of New 
England Mutual Life at Johnstown, 
Pa., has been endorsed by the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Life Underwriters 
for reelection as a trustee of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters. 


Dr. C. R. Henry Retires From Provident Life @ Accident 





Dr. Charles R. Henry (second from left), who retired March 1 under Provident 
Life and Accident’s pension program for its home office employes, is pictured above 


during the special ceremony in President Robert J. Maclellan’s office. 


Shown above, 


from left, are W. E. Jones, agency manager; Dr. Henry; President Maclellan; Dr. 


William R. Bishop, Dr. 


Henry’s successor, and vice presidents Sam E. Miles 


and R. L. Macleilan. 


Provident Life and Accident has an- 
nounced the retirement of Dr. Charles 
R. Henry, medical director and the ap- 
pointment of Dr. William R. Bishop as 
his successor. Dr. Henry who retired 
under the Provident’s pension plan for 
its home office employes, was honored by 
the company he has served since 1929 at 
a special ceremony held recently in 
President Robert J. Maclellan’s office. 
Dr. ‘Henry was presented with an appro- 


priately engraved watch by Mr. Mac- 
lellan. 

Dr. Henry was born in 1886, just a 
few months before the Provident we 1S 


organized. He attended Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity in Nashville, and received his 
Medical Degree at Atlanta School of 
Medicine, which is now the Medical 
Department of Emory University. 
After serving two years as a lieuten- 
ant in the Medical Corps during World 
War I, he entered the insurance busi- 
ness with the Equitable Life Insurance 
Society. Within two years he was ap- 
pointed assistant medical director, spe- 
cializing in research. In 1923 he became 
associate medical director of the State 


Life of Indiana at Indianapolis, and was 
serving in that capacity when he re- 
signed to join the Provident. During 
Dr. Henry’s tenure of office, the Provi- 
dent’s life insurance in force increased 
from $44 millions to more than $765 mil- 
lions. 

Dr. Bishop, like his predecessor, goes 
to the Provident with a wide and varied 
experience in insurance medicine. A na- 
tive of Virginia, Dr. Bishop was edu- 
cated at Roanoke College and the Medi- 
cal College of Virginia at Richmond. 
After serving in the Army Medical 
Corps from 1934 to 1939, he entered pri- 
vate practice and with two. other 
physicians established the Front Royal 
Hospital at Front Royal, Virginia, the 
first hospital in that community. 

Recalled to active service in Decem- 
ber, 1940, he reentered the Army with 
the rank of captain and was separated 
from the service in 1946 as a colonel. He 
was then appointed assistant medical 
director of the Jefferson Standard, and 
was serving that company as associate 
medical director when he resigned to 
join the Provident. 








Melvin Campbell Appointed 
Conn. Mutual Agcy. Assistant 


Meivin G. Campbell, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed to the home office staff of Con- 
necticut Mutual Life as an agency as- 
sistant. He will aid in the training of 
new agents and in the development of 
new sales materials and techniques. 

Joining the company in 1949 as a 
representative with the Shepherd Agency, 
Houston, Mr. Campbell qualified for the 
Quarter Million Dollar Corps in his first 
year. He is a member of the Depend- 
ables, the company’s honor organization, 
and was also elected to the President’s 
Club for the high quality of life insur- 
ance placed by him. 

Mr. Campbell attended Rice Institute, 
the University of Houston, and is a 
graduate of the Institute of Insurance 
and Marketing, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. During the last war he served 
in India with the Army Air Force. 


Cosper Supervisor at S. F. 

Harry N. Lyon, CLU, general agent 
for Fidelity Mutual Life in San Fran- 
cisco announces appointment of L. W. 
Cosper as supervisor for Northern Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Cosper is a graduate of the 
University of Washington and attended 


the Harvard Business School. He 
served in the Navy during the late 
war as a commander. He has been 


active in life insurance circles for the 
past five years is a member of the 
Olympic Club and a past chairman of 
the Economic Round Table of San 
Francisco. 


That First Policy of 


Industrial Life Insurance 
While attract 
tention in there will 
tremendous demand for small 
the initial policy by 
which most families become 


large policies most at- 


insurance, always 
be a 

policies because 
acquainted 
with insurance is an Industrial contract. 
That’s the started their 
insurance programs and have kept the 


way so many 
weekly premium policy in force no mat- 
later grow the 
ownership. 


ter how large 


their 


may 
stature of insurance 
There is a lot of sentiment in it, too, 
just as a man remembers the first dollar 
that he earned. 

During last week’s meeting of Metro- 
politan Life managers here Vice Presi- 
dent Francis M. Smith stopped to dis- 
cuss his particular interest in Industrial 


life insurance over the years. Some of 
his comments follow: 
“T will never lose my intense interest 


in the Industrial Department,” he said. 
“If I ever should tend to forget, there 
is in my home that small Industrial 


policy that was issued more than half a 
century ago. I am always reminded when 
I look at it that this policy is more than 
a business document; that Industrial in- 
surance reflects the affection of parents 


for their children, the desire of the 
Wage earner to provide for his de- 
pendents and the sacrifice for self-re- 


liance and all those things basic in the 
strength and security of our country. 
Industrial insurance is a great bulwark 
for the American ideals of democracy.” 
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a Life a a Conference 


Net Group Life Exceeds $13 Billion 


In 1950 new Group Life insurance 
pepe by Metropolitan Life was $1,- 
055,000,000 which was more than double 
the former peak year of 1948, Vice 


President A. C. Campbell told the 
Metropolitan Life field convention. 
New placed Group Accident and 
Health, Group Hospital Expense and 


Group Surgical Operation insurance 
exceeded by substantial margins the 
peak figures for any prior year. Group 
gain in force for 1950 was more $2 and 
¥% billion. The premium in force on 
Group Disability business increased 
during the year 1950 by 62%2%. 

Metropolitan Group Life insurance in 
force at end of 1950 was more than 
$13 billion. Dividends paid under all 
forms of Group insurance during 1950 
totaled about $54 million. 

Does Not Write “Association Cases” 

Mr Campbell said that the Metro- 
politan refuses to have any part in 
underwriting the so-called association 
cases, where coverage is provided for 
associations—for instance, of lawyers, 
doctors, dentists and so forth. He said 
he felt that the best interest of mem- 
bers of these associations would be 
better served by individual policies 
written by field men as part of planned 
insurance estates. 

Discussing another type of mass sell- 
ing—the so-called trusteed plan, cover- 
ing employe of a group of employers, 
usually in the same industry, or the 
members of employe unions he said: 

“We have written only a very small 
number of such cases, and these cases 
cover the employes of employers 
located in a relatively small area and 
engaged in the same industry. Through- 
out recent years we have declined to 
quote on trusteed plans on a national 
basis or covering employes in several 
different states. Some such programs 
have been written by other insurance 
companies, but there is little in their 
experience that would warrant a change 
in established Metropolitan practice. I 
repeat that we are prepared to quote 
on these trusteed cases when they 
cover employes in the same industry 
in a restricted area and where sound 
underwriting and other conditions meet 
Metropolitan requirements.” 


Discussing the current handicaps in 
Group sales work caused by the tem- 
porary regulations issued by the Wage 
Stabilization Board and by failure of 
the board to date to agree upon more 
appropriate and more permanent regu- 
lations. Mr. Campbell said that as soon 
as the Wage Stabilization Board issues 
its definite regulations appropriate ad- 
vice will go forward to the managers. 
Meanwhile, the present situation is that 
the company may continue to solicit 
and accept applications for new or 
increased Group Life programs, sub- 
ject to the understanding that the ef- 
fective date of the insurance will be 
determined after any necessary au- 
thorization is obtained from WSB and, 
of course, on contributory cases after 
75% of the eligible employes have been 
enrolled in the plan. 


Insurance Consultants 


Another problem discussed was the 
steadily increasing activities of an ever- 
increasing number of individuals and 
firms often designating themselves as 
insurance consultants. Some of these 
consultants are well informed and ex- 
perienced men competent to make a 
reasonably fair appraisal in the best 
interests of the Group policyholder. 

“Unfortunately,” said Mr. Camp- 
bell, “that cannot be said of numerous 
consultants who apparently are influ- 
enced largely by commission motives. 
The efforts of these men are not now 
concentrated on new Group contracts 
alone but are spreading rapidly to an 
ever-increasing number of existing 
Group contracts. You know that when 
a company has continued its Group in- 
surance program for any considerable 
period of years with an ‘efficient insur- 
ance company, a switch to another 
carrier is rarely in the employer’s in- 
terest. However, it is but natural that 
overworked executives who cannot be 
expected to thoroughly understand the 
insurance business should often wel- 
come offers of outside assistance, ac- 
companied by promises that insurance 
costs will be reduced. In such cases we 
can almost always prove our case on 
merit—if we have the opportunity to 
do so.” 


Hagerty Gives Investment Details 


The broad public or national interest 
as well as the company’s individual in- 
terest is always kept in mind in invest- 
ing policyholders’ savings, Harry C. 
Hagerty, financial vice president of 
Metropolitan Life, told the managers’ 
business conference held here this 
month. These funds are put to work in 
channels “wherein a constructive con- 
tribution to our economy is the objec- 
tive,” he said. He gave several instances 
of investments in public utilities, natural 
gas, oil development and even money for 
iron ore deposits. 

Mr. Hagerty gave some details of 
Metropolitan financial figures not pre- 
viously available. 

Close to 75% of total admitted assets 
consisted of securities, of which only 
$161,909,398 were in common and pre- 
ferred shares. 37 3/10% of the security 
investments were U. S. Government 
bonds, 18.5% were public utility securi- 
ties, and 33.7% were industrial securities. 
Practically all are long-term investments, 
and the average interest yield on the 
$7,724,939,419 at the end of 1950 was 
3.05%—a rate slightly higher than the 
3.02% reported for the previous year. 

Investments Diversified 

In Canadian securities we held a to- 

tal of $559,211,950, an amount larger than 


required for the liabilities we have in 


Canada,” he said. “Canadian Government 
bond holdings totaled $207,000,000, or 
37% of all Canadian securities owned.” 

“City real estate mortgages held in- 
creased $204,166,879 to a new high total 
of $1,368,405,298, and the average rate 
of return—i.e. net contract rate— was 
3.864%. Farm mortgages aggregated 
$125,774,985 and yielded 4.07%. Real es- 
tate totaled $284,524,459| which is an 
increase of $36,796,127 over 1949. 

“To maintain the company’s large total 
of admitted assets and to take care of 
the substantial annual increases requires 
the investment each year of large sums 
of money,” said Mr. Hagerty. “Some 
approximate figure for 1950 will give you 
an idea of the size of the problem. New 
money to be invested—and by that is 
meant the excess of premium income 
over expenses, payments to policyholders 
($269,000,000) plus investment income of 
interest and dividends and rents ($281,- 

,000)— approximated $550,000,000. Re- 
payments and amortization on city and 
farm mortgages and real estate brought 
in cash of $140,000,000, and from bond 
and stock repayments and sales we had 
$294,000,000. The grand total of cash 
available for investment from these three 
sources was $984,000,000 for the full year. 

Stocks a Small Item 
“In securities of a long-term character 





close to $581,000,000 was invested in 1950 
at a rate of return of 3.46%. Only $25,- 
179,541, or less than 5%, went into pre- 
ferred stocks. The thought may arise in 
some minds as to why more funds are 
not invested in preferred stocks. One 
reason is that, by law, Life Insurance 
companies in New York State may ac- 
quire not over 10% of the outstanding 
preferred stock of any one corporation. 
There is no limit with respect to debt 
obligations, and financing through the 
latter medium has been more popular 
with borrowers in recent years largely 
because interest paid is a deduction in 
calculating Federal income taxes, and 
dividends on stock are not so deductible. 
Another reason is that we are compelled 
to carry preferred stocks—even the best 

—at market values. Declining markets 
have made necessary reductions in asset 


values of preferred stocks acquired by 
some life companies in recent years in 
amounts exceeding the dividends re- 
ceived from the date of purchase. 


Mortgage Holdings Rise 


In the City Mortgages Division 44,032 
mortgage loans were made during 1950, 
and the total invested therein was $337,- 
829,000, at a net rate of 3,865%. The 
year previous $231,936,000 was placed in 
city mortgages at the rate of 3.975%. A 
better year was also experienced in lend- 
ing on farms, with $30,000,000 invested at 
4.06%, and the farm mortgage portfolio 
increased 1514% to $130,230,863. The rate 
of return was 4.07%. The balance of the 
$984,000,000—or about $36,000,000—went 
into real estate for investment, some to 
complete housing projects, and there was 
some gain in cash for the year.” 


Bassford On Insurance Retirement Plan 


At the Metropolitan field convention 
this month Horace R. Bassford, vice 
president and chief actuary explained 
the company’s Insurance and Retirement 
program for its own employes. During 
1950 the total benefit payments made 
by the company under this program to 
active, retired and disabled employes and 
to the families of deceased employes 
were about $14,000,000. 

The program had its origin more than 
50 years ago with a Staff Savings Fund 
and informal Welfare and Retirement 
Allowances, Over the years there have 
been revisions. The program is con- 
tributory. The seven important features 
of the plan he described as Group life 
in amounts ranging up to $20,000, avail- 
able immediately upon employment; 
temporary disability benefits also avail- 
able immediately upon employment; to- 
tal and permanent disability benefits 
available after five years of service; em- 
ployes Hospital, Surgical and Special 
Services Insurance available immediately 
after employment; dependents’ hospital, 
surgical and special services insurance 
covering wives and dependent children; 
supplementary Special Services Hospital 
benefits for both employes and depend- 
ents; Retirement Annuity benefits. 


Permanent Increase in Retirement 
Annuities 


Until recently the Retirement Plan op- 
erated very effectively. Then came the 
sharp rise in cost of living. As a result 
of a study the company announced a 
few months ago a permanent increase in 
Retirement Annuities for all retired 
employes and also an increase in an- 
nuity credits for all active employes with 
service prior to July 1, 1946. In general, 


the formula increased the credits for 
service prior to July 1, 1946, to a fixed 
percentage of compensation paid in re- 
cent years, multiplied by all service prior 
to that date. In the field, where some 
of the credits for past service were not 
related directly to compensation, part of 
the increased credits was based upon re- 
cent earnings and part on a fixed amount 
for each year of service. 


How $14,000,000 Was Distributed 


Discussing the items in the $14,000,000 
paid out in 1950 under the Insurance and 
Retirement program Mr. Bassford listed 
th nm as follows: 

1. Some $2,500,000 was paid out under 
Group life insurance on the lives of 450 
employes. Included in this total were 11 
claims for the maximum amount of 
$20,000 each. 

2. Some $2,400,000 was paid out in 
Temporary Disability claims to about 
7,000 employes. 

3. Some $1,500,000 was paid out in 
Total and Permanent Disability claims to 
disabled employes who numbered about 
1,300 at the beginning of the year. 

4. Some $1,200,000 was paid out in 
Hospital, Surgical, and Special Services 
benefits to approximately 7,000 employes; 
the company also paid some 860 claims 
for $1,300,000 in Hospital, Surgical, and 
Special Services benefits for the em- 
ployes’ dependents. Included among 
these claims were those for the Sup- 
plementary Special Services Hospital 
Benefits, six of which were for more 
than $3,000 each, and one was for $5,600. 

5. Some $5,100,000 was paid by the 
company in Retirement Annuities to re- 
tired employes, who numbered about 
4,000 at the beginning of the year. 


F. M. Smith Tells of Broadening Plans 


Metropolitan Life has made no plans 
for use of war exclusion clauses in new 
policies, Francis M. Smith, vice presi- 
dent in charge of both Ordinary and 
Industrial departments, told the man- 
agers’ business conference, because ap- 
plications questioned on account of the 
amount of insurance applied for on 
persons subject to war service “are few 
and far between.” He attributed this 
good showing to “proper restraints” on 
the part of the field force which had 
an opportunity to write abnormally 
large amounts of insurance on persons 
subject to war service. 

Plans to broaden the use of family 
income provisions were disclosed by 
Mr. Smith. “We have received many 
suggestions concerning the extension 
of the Family Income provisions,” he 
said. “Last year Family Income En- 
dowment at 65 was added to the other 


Family Income plans. Currently we are 
wrestling with the problem of finding 
some way to permit the inclusion of 
a Family Income provision with other 
form of policies either currently issued 
or already in force. 


Term Insurance 

“I think you should recognize that 
these provisions in the nature of Term 
insurance are not an unmixed blessing. 
We are issuing an increasing propor- 
tion of our business on Term plans or 
on plans involving a substantial Term 
element. Now, I recognize that there 
are great advantages, under certain 
conditions, to Term insurance and that 
we are rendering a real service by of- 
fering it. It is a fact that Term insur- 
ance may be justified because of the 
lack of funds to meet the need through 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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EF. W. Eeker’s 5 Point Plan 


(Continued from Page 3) 


The present estimates are from 20 to 
30%. 
“3. No group is more concerned with 
inflation than we in the life insurance 
busines. You are leaders in your own 
community, and you have a responsi- 
bility to exercise that leadership in the 
fight on inflation. When the people of 
this country understand the situation, 
there is no question as to their ability 
to contro! it. 

“4. One of the most important ways 
to control inflation is through increased 
thrift, and life insurance provides one 
ie the finest media for this purpose. 
Consequently, unlike some businesses 
whose production must be cut back, it 
is doubly important in the public in- 
terest that ours be expanded. 

“Therefore, in spite of the troublous 
times, we in our business can look 
forward with confidence to the year 
that lies ahead.” 


Milligan on Pooling Plan 


(Continued from Page 3) 


a pool. This means that over 300 
boards of directors, over 300 presidents, 
over 300 actuaries, and over 300 
lawyers must be satisfied with the 
proposal. Remembering how difficult it 
is to get even one board of directors, 
one president, one actuary, and_ one 
lawyer to see eye to eye, it will be 
a difficult task to consummate a prac- 
tical pooling arrangement when so 
many independently thinking people 
must be satisfied.” : 

Company’s Own Defense Planning 

Program 

Mr. Milligan discussed the company ’s 
own defense program in event of 
bombing. For years the Metropolitan 
has had a standing committee, known 
as the Record Destruction Committee. 
Its work in the past has been confined 
to deciding how long records will be 
kept before they are destroyed. They 
have been given additional responsi- 
bility of protecting records, as well as 
destroying them. It is this — 
that studies the operations of all de- 
partments and decides which records 
are vital and, therefore, must be dupli- 
cated in one way or another under 
the Metropolitan’s Defense Planning 
Program. 


Smith Tells of Plans 


(Continued from Page 14) 


all of us are particularly impressed by 
the outstandingly fine lapse rates that 
you gentlemen of the Field produce 
year after year. This has been referred 
to, but I do want to add my congratu- 
lations, having in mind the time when 
we were under fire from all sides be- 
cause of the high Industrial lapse rate. 

“These fine lapses rates were accom- 
panied by a fine record of production. 
By amount of premium, the Industrial 
issue in 1950 was greater than in any 
year since 1938. On the Ordinary side, 
the amount of insurance issued in 1950 
was 8.6% greater than in the year 1949 
and was the best ever attained in any 
year except 1946, when the record was 
abnormally high because of the great 
bulge due to the return of so many 
from military service to civilian life.” 


DALLAS ASSISTANT MANAGER 
Mutual Life of New York has ap- 
pointed Charles R. Murrah as an as- 
sistant manager of the company’s Dallas 
agency, R. Perry Goyne, agency mana- 
ger, announced. Mr. Murrah will help in 
the supervision of the agency’s field or- 
ganization in Dallas County. Formerly 
he was a field representative in the 
company’s Shreveport, La. agency. 


NO. AMERICAN’S NEW BRANCH 

North American Life has opened a new 
branch at Kamloops, British Columbia, 
with W. B. Lang manager. 


Mutual Lite Leaders 


The Buffalo agency of Mutual Life 
of New York led all of the company’s 
agencies throughout the country in 
volume of insurance sold during Febru- 
ary. W. Merle Smith, CLU, is the Buf- 
falo manager. 

The New York agency, managed by 
Charles J. Buesing, held first place in 
number of policies sold and was second 
in volume for the month. 

The New York agency, Richard E. 
Myer, CLU, manager, was third in 
volume. Grand Rapids, managed by 
Charles E. Brown, and Charles J. 
Currie’s Atlanta agency were tied for 
second place in policies sold. 


BUFFALO MANAGERS MEETING 

Sidney Wertimer, manager of the Buf- 
falo agency of The Prudential, and Wil- 
liam L. Wadsworth, general agent in 
Buffalo for New England Mutual Life, 
led a discussion on training at a lunc heon 
meeting of the Buffalo Life Managers 
Association recently. 


SCRANTON ASS’N SPEAKER 

The Scranton, Pa. Association of 
Life Underwriters heard an address by 
Charles J. O’Connell, New York City, 
field secretary of New York Life. 


9 : 
Manager’s Magazine Marks 
Its 25th Anniversary 

Manager’s Magazine, Agency Man- 
agement Association’s bi-monthly jour- 
nal for managers and general agents, is 
marking its 25th anniversary with the 
March, 1951, issue. It made it appear- 
ance in 1926 and has been published 
continuously since. The 25th anniver- 
sary comes in the Association’s thir- 
tieth year. 

The anniversary issue, bound in a 
silver cover, contains a number of 
special features. An article by William 
P. Stowe, editor, chronicles “A Quar- 
ter Century of Conscience Stirring” 
and points up the problems managers 
have been concerned with from the 
twenties to the present day. 

John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., man- 
aging director of the Association and 
founder and first editor of the maga- 
zine, devotes his regular message to 
readers to a discussion of the maga- 
zine’s contribution to progress in agency 
management. 

Another regular feature, “Manage- 
ment Briefs,” contains for the anniver- 
sary issue selections from articles writ- 
ten during the year which the editors 
believe have as much meaning today 
as when they were originally published. 


Rejoins NwNL Home Office 

E. P. Balkema, for the past 15 years 
manager of the Detroit agency of North- 
western National Life, is rejoining the 
company’s home office staff in the new 
post of sales promotion manager in the 
agency field service division of the com- 
pany’s agency department. 

Mr. Balkema joined NwWNL as an agent 
shortly after graduating from Albion 
College in 1929. His success in sales 
work, coupled with his talent for de- 
veloping training material, led to his 
a to the agency ‘department in 

When the managership of the Detroit 
agency became vacated in 1936, he went 
on a “temporary” assignment to head 
that office. The temporary assignment 
turned into a 15 year job during which 
he became well known as a leader in life 
insurance circles in Michigan. 
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@ NEWARK, N. J. 


Prudential security plans sell because they serve. 





Thanks to Prudential’s Temporary Income policy, Tom Gilmore has guar- 
anteed his family a home of their own if he should die tomorrow. 


Tom is 29 and has a 20-year installment mortgage for $10,000. And for a 
little more than $5.00 a month his Temporary Income policy will cover that 
mortgage from start to finish. 


Philip Hudson, The Prudential Agent who sold this plan, says, “The Gil- 
more’s had to keep the cost down. That’s why I suggested this decreasing 
term policy. If a prospect can afford a little more, I recommend a De- 
creasing Term rider with a basic policy. That way we cover the mortgage 
and increase permanent protection at the same time. In nearly all my sales 
I can find a Prudential plan that fits not only my prospect’s needs—but 
also his pocketbook.” 


The above facts are based on actual cases in our files, but the names are fictitious. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


WESTERN HOME OFFICE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE 
TORONTO, ONT. 
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U. S. Life Makes C. Wong 
Executive Asst. to President 


CLIFFORD WONG 


Richard Rhodebeck, president, United 
States Life, has appointed Clifford 
Wong as his executive assistant. For- 
merly manager of the company’s plan- 
ning and methods department since 
1948, Mr. Wong joined U. S. Life in 
April, 1940. In his first two-and-a-half 
years he held several positions in the 
accounting department. After 30 months 
in the Army, Mr. Wong returned in 
January, 1946, as assistant to the man- 
ager of what was then the newly created 
planning and methods department. In 
October, 1948, he became manager. 

A native of Fall River, Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Wong came to New York in 
1936 where he completed his schooling. 
While at U. S. Life, he attended New 
York University for five years in the 
evening to earn his Bachelor of Sci- 
ence degree. 





HEAR TOM LOWE 

Tom Lowe, real estate manager of Pa- 
cific Mutual Life, in a talk given be- 
fore the Chamber of Commerce in Nor- 
walk, California, scene of the company ’s 
latest shopping center development, in- 
dicated how life insurance premium 
funds, invested in soundly planned real 
estate projects can be expected to influ- 
ence American community-building of 
the future. 


TORONTA BRANCH MANAGER 

Dominion of Canada has appointed 
John E. McFadden life branch manager 
for Toronto. He was formerly associated 
with the Excelsior. 








NO—We Haven't Seen EVERYTHING 
(But We've Been Around!) 


We specialize in the “hard-to-place” 
risks, and your unusual case may be 
routine to us. 


FOR INSTANCE, we give liberal con- 

sideration to overweights . . . diabetics 

- . . ulcerites . . . pernicious anaemics 
- women ...etc.... 


Samuel D. Rosan Agency, Inc. 
General Agent 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE CO. 
Chicago, III. 

76 William St., N. Y. 5, N. Y., 
WH 3-7680 


Ask for Sam Rosan, Howard Rosan, 
Jack Cohen, Jule Roseman or Al Morelli 

















Bond Exchange Offer 
Wins Life Cos.’ Support 


INFLATION FIGHT DEVELOPMENT 





Shanks, Harrison, Wilde Talk With 
Treasury and eral Reserve 
Top Officers Meeting Jointly 





A statement has been made by Carrol 
M. Shanks, speaking as chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Inflation Control of 
the Life Insurance Association and 
American Life convention, in which all 
life insurance companies are urged to 
support the exchange offering of Gov- 
ernment 24% bonds for the 24%% issue 
of December and June, 1967-72. The 
statement also expressed the hope that 
the new Treasury program would be the 
forerunner of further action by the 
Treasury and Federal Reserve authori- 
ties to stem inflation. 


The Statement 


On March 5 a subcommittee of the 


Joint Committee on Inflation Control 
of LIAA and ALC had the opportunity 
for a long talk with top officials of the 
Treasury and Federal Reserve System 
meeting jointly. This committee con- 
sisted of Carrol M. Shanks, president, 


Prudential; George L. Harrision, chair- 
man, New York Life; and Frazar B. 
Wilde, president, Connecticut General. 

“The Joint Committee believes that 
the recent accord reached by the Treas- 
ury and the Federal Reserve System 
is a most heartening and important de- 
velopment in the fight against inflation. 
The Treasury and Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem deserve high commendation for the 
realistic step they have taken. The com- 
plete terms with respect to the exchange 
of 234% Treasury bonds have now been 
announced by the Treasury. 

“The Joint Committee strongly urges 
all life insurance companies to support 
the exchange offering to the maximum 
possible extent. The Joint Committee 
believes that the new Treasury pro- 
gram is a significant step in the right 
direction in the fight against inflation 
and thinks that it will prove but the 
first measure, gr owing out of the accord, 
in a continued vigorous program by 
Treasury and Federal Reserve authori- 
ties to prevent a further expansion of 
the money supply.” 

Among members of Joint Committee 
on Inflation Control are Burke Baker, 
president, American General; Morton 
3oyd, president, Commonwealth Life; 
Louis W. Dawson, president, Mutual of 
New York; Robert E. Henley, president, 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia; 
Ralph R. Lounsbury, president, Bankers 
National and George Avery White, pres- 
ident, State Mutual. 








can buu FAMILY INCOME 


Also offered for the first time to Diabetics 


* One Year, 5 Year Non-Renewable, 10 and 15 Year Term 
x Half Rate Plans: Double Protection to 65 


*x Reduced Extras on Endowments 
* $75,000 Limit: Ages 20-60 


Branch Offices in the Following Cities 


Baltimore Detroit 
Chicago Hartford 
Cincinnati Honolulu 
Cleveland Lansing 


Los Angeles Portland 
Newark Saginaw 
Philadelphia San Francisco 
Pittsburgh Seattle 


Also licensed in the District of Columbia, Arizona and Idaho. 


YOUR OWN COMPANY FIRST... 


THEN 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS 
INSURANCE Bias COMPANY 








Ferrel M. Bean General Agent 
In Chicago for Five Years 


Ferrel Bean Cutting Anniversary Cake 


Agents and office staff of the Ferrel 
M. Bean Agency in Chicago recently 
presented Mr. Bean with a large birth- 
day cake in commemoration of his 5th 
anniversary as general agent in Chicago 
for the John Hancock. 

When Mr. Bean took over the agency 
five years ago there were only five full- 
time agents and the average annual 
Ordinary production was about $5,500,- 
000. In 1950 the agency had 29 full-time 
agents and paid-for Ordinary production 
of $10,000,000, with total production 
credits of $23,324,000. The percentage of 
business from the full-time agency force 


has increased in proportion. Average 
size  ihaed policy is approximately 
$5,500, 


Assisting Mr. Bean in the management 
are (Charles L. Boss, who is assistant 
general agent with administrative duties 
and supervision of the Pension Plan 
department; Clarence E. Smith, man- 
ager, brokerage department; William R. 
Bagg, assistant general agent in charge 
of the full-time agents, and Timothy 
Sullivan, agency assistant in brokerage 


department. 
Ferrel M. ‘Bean started with John 
Hancock as an agent, became a gen- 


eral agent in Oklahoma City and then 
superintendent of general agencies at 
home office. He is vice president, Life 
Agency Managers of Chicago and on 
board of both the Illinois and Chicago 
life underwriters associations. 


DALLAS GENERAL AGENT 

John N. Savage has been appointed 
Dallas general agent for Provident Mu- 
tual Life, effective March 15. Mr. Sav- 
age entered the insurance business in 
New Mexico in 1933. He went to Dal- 
las in 1949 as agency supervisor for an- 
other company. 





VvvyvvvvvvvvvvvvvVvvVvVvVv VY 
""NOTHING BETTER 
In Life Insurance" 
Our Retirement Income Endow- 
ments at ages 55, 60 and 65 are 
the Talk of the Town! 





Age 35 Amount $10,000 
Male Premium $477.70 
At Age 65 
Total Cash Including 
*Dividends $20,264.20 
Total Monthly Income 
Including Dividends ........ $127.70 


*Dividends are based on 1951 scale 


PETER B. FLEMING AGENCY 


Mutual Trust Life Ins. Co. 

175 Main St. 30 Church St. 
White Plains, N. Y. Y 
WhHite Plains 8-5175 
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McKinney Leaves NALU 
Joining Security Mutual 


TO HAVE VICE PRESIDENT RANK 


He and H. B. Wickes To Be Joint 
Administrative Officers; Noted 
Actuarial Figure 








Gordon D. McKinney, actuary, Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
has been elected a vice president of 
Security Mutual Life of Binghamton, 
N. Y. Security Mutual will now have 


two administrative officers in this vice 





GORDON D. McKINNEY 


presidential capacity. They are Maines 

B. Wickes, associated with the com- 

pany since 1941, and Mr. McKinney. 
Mr. McKinney’s Career 

A graduate of the University of To- 
ronto and a Fellow of Society of Actu- 
aries. From 1932 until 1941 he was 
with actuarial and examination staffs of 
the Dominion Department of Insurance 
at Ottawa and later was associated with 
London Life of London, Ontario. He 
was also associated with the National 
Life of Canada for six years prior to 
joining NALU staff as its first actuary. 

With NALU Mr. McKinney has de- 
voted himself to problems of fieldmen, 
particularly in field of agents’ compen- 
sation. Working as aide to NALU’s com- 
mittee, he has interpreted to the field 
an understandable explanation of Section 
213 of the New York Insurance Law 
which sets the controls for agents’ com- 
pensation. 

In NALU’s efforts toward improving 
the present system of National Service 
Life Insurance, Mr. McKinney has rep- 
resented N AL U before various gy og 
committees in Washington. He has ap- 
peared before the Government Opera- 
tions Subcommittee, the Committee on 
Veterans Affairs and the Senate Finance 
Committee in furthering the NALU pro- 
gram to replace NSLI with a gratuitous 
indemnity for service men. 

Mr. McKinney has contributed col- 
umns in Life Association News, official 
publication of NALU, and has written 
several widely distributed pamphlets on 
the services of the combination agent, 
the use and place of Term insurance 
and on the much discussed NSLI divi- 
dends. 

Edmund L. G. Zalinski, executive vice 
president of NALU, this week expressed 
the regret of officers and board of trus- 
tees and their confidence that in taking 
over his new administrative duties with 
Security Mutual, Mr. McKinney would 
retain a warm spot for the Association 
and its members. 

“Gordon McKinney has made an un- 
usually valuable contribution to the work 
of NALU during the three years he has 
been a member of the staff and we wish 
him every success in his new position 
which offers him increased opportuni- 
ties to serve the business of life insur- 
ance and its policyholders,” said Mr. 
Zalinski. 


New England Mutual’s 
Palm Beach Meeting 


TO BE HELD MARCH 19 TO 21 





Chairman George Willard Smith and 
President Anderson To Be There; 


Program Details 





A joint conference of the General 
Agents Association and home office ex- 
ecutives of New England Mutual Life 
will be held at the Palm Beach Biltmore, 

a. March 19-21. General agents and 
agency managers from the company’s 78 
nationwide agencies, as well as a delaga- 
tion of 13 home office executives, will 
meet to discuss problems touching the 
home office and agency functions of the 
company’s operation. 

Chairmen for the three days will be 
General Agent Edward G. Mura, Kan- 
sas City, president of the General Agents 
Association, Vice President George L. 
Hunt, and General Agent Rolla R. Hays, 
We CLU, Los Angeles. 

Following a welcome to Florida by 
General Agent James H. Lipscomb, Jack- 
sonville; chairman of the board, George 
Willard Smith, and President O. Kelley 
Anderson will deliver their reports to 
the field. A panel composed of Vice 
President Walter Tebbetts, Vice Presi- 
dent and Actuary John L. Stearns, Vice 
President and General Counsel John 
Barker, Jr. and Assistant Secretary 
Doane Arnold, under the leadership of 
Mr. Hunt, will bring information on new 
developments at the home office to the 
attention of the fieldmen. After the 
annual business meeting Mr. Hunt will 
lead a seminar on the newly-introduced 
Group life and casualty program for 
field personnel. 


Recruiting and Hiring Panel 


Tuesday’s program will start with a 
continuation of the business meeting, 
climaxed by the election of officers of 
the General Agents Association for the 
coming year. Director of Agencies 
Homer C. Chaney, CLU; Agency Secre- 
tary Charles F. Collins, CLU; and As- 
sistant Director of Agencies William C. 
Gentry, CLU, will then report on the 
activities of the agency department. 
“Recruiting and Hiring in a War Econ- 
omy,” will next be discussed in panel 
form by C. Vernon Bowes, general 
agent, Newark; Archie B. Carroll, Jr., 
CLU, general agent, Charlotte; Gordon 
E. Crosby, Jr., general agent, Seattle; 
Caspar W. Haines, general agent, Phila- 
delphia; and David S. Kamp, general 
agent, San Francisco, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Gentry. A talk by Mr. 
Chaney will wind up the activities of 
the day. At the company dinner on 
Tuesday evening William B. Wagner, 
CLU, general agent, Harrisburg, will be 
toastmaster. 

Opening the program for the third day, 
Doris Montgomery, CLU, attorney and 
manager of the Pension Business De- 
partment, will lead a panel on “Promot- 
ing Pension Trusts,” including general 
agents Francis red Bray, Houston; 
George H. Gruendel, CLU, Chicago; 
Lambert M. Huppeler, CLU, New York 
City; and David Marks, Jr., CLU, New 


York. “Simplifying Settiement Agree- 
ments” will be the topic for Robert J. 
Lawthers, director of Benefits and Es- 


tate Planning. General Agents L. Mor- 
timer Bucklev. CLU, Dallas; Rolla R. 
Hays, Jr., CLU. Los Angeles; H. Arthur 
Schmidt. New York; William L. Wads- 
worth, Buffalo; and Mr. Lawthers will 
participate in a discussion § entitled 
“Stimulating Business Insurance,” under 
the leadership of Mr. Chaney. 

Winding un the program, General 
Agent Wm. Eugene Hays, Boston, will 
give an inspirational talk entitled “In the 
Service of Our Country.” Mr. Anderson 
and Mr. Smith will speed the parting 
members with a few words at adjourn- 
ment. 

This will be the 43rd consecutive meet- 
ing of the company’s General Agents 
Association. Last year’s meeting was 
held at Swampscott, Mass. 


Speakers Announced for 
New York CLU Forum 


AT TOWN HALL ON APRIL 19 
Dr. Alan Valentine, J. G. McDonald, 








BUSINESS ASSOCIATE 
WANTED 


We are interested in securing a 
i associate who has been a 





Dr. D. M. Keezer on Program; 
H. M. Stewart Moderator 


“Inflation” will be the subject of the 
11th annual Forum on Current Economic 
and Social Trends, to be held in New 
York City under the auspices of the 
New York Chapter’ of the American 
Society of Chartered Life Underwriters. 

The Forum will be held April 19 at 
Town Hall in New York, John H. Pit- 
man, president of the Chartered Life 
Underwriters’ New York Chapter, an- 
nounced. Pasquale A. Quarto, director 
of training of the Life Underwriters 
Training Course, will be general chair- 
man of this year’s Forum. It will be an 
afternoon session, opening at 1:30, 

Dr. Alan Valentine, until recently di- 
rector of Economic Stabilization in 
Washington, D. C., James G. McDonald, 
first American Ambassador to Israel and 
chairman of the advisory council for 
the American Financial and Develop- 
ment Corporation for Israel, and Dr. 
Dexter M. Keezer, director of the de- 
partment of economics of McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company and deputy admin- 
istrator of O. P. A, during the last war, 
will be the speakers. 


H. M. Stewart Moderator 


Harold M. Stewart, executive vice 
president of The Prudential, will be 
moderator, introducing each _ speaker, 


leading a question and answer period fol- 
lowing each speaker and summing up 
the day’s discussion at the conclusion. 

Inflation in its personal relationships, 
its relation to Government and its in- 
ternational implications will each be dis- 
cussed by one of the speakers, with the 
moderator giving a round-up of the over- 
all picture. 

“Inflation and You” is the subject of 
the first speaker, Dr. Keezer, who has 
had a broad experience in studying the 
effect of inflation on individuals and 
their responsibilities in the efforts to 
control it. A former deputy administrator 
of the Office of Price Administrator 
and executive director of the Consumer’s 
Advisory Board of the National Re- 
covery Administration, Dr. Keezer was 
also economic advisor of the Mission for 
Economic Affairs in London, public 


successful full-time life insurance 
agent for several years. He will 
manage a new general life insur- 
ance department for a well known 
general insurance agency in Man- 
hattan. Unusual opportunity for 
right man. Address Box 2000, The 
Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden 


Lane, New York 38. 











War Labor 


several emer- 


member of the National 
Board and a member of 
gency boards appointed to deal with 
threatened railroad strikes. His earlier 
career included several years as a news- 
paper reporter and later associate editor 
of the Baltimore Sun, a périod of teach- 
ing at Cornell, Dartmouth and other 
colleges and eight years as president of 
Reed College in Portland, Oregon. 

“Inflation and Your Government” is 
the subject to be taken by Dr. Valentine. 
Prior to undertaking the task of bring- 
ing the current inflationary tendencies 
under control in Washington last year, 
Dr. Valentine was president of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester. He was formerly 
with the Oxford University Press, both 
in England and this country, and taught 
at the University of Pennsylvania, 
Swarthmore and Yale, being professor 
of history at the latter. He is well known 
as both speaker and author. 

“Inflation and Our International Re- 
lations” will be discussed by Mr. Mc- 
Donald, who can dicuss the interna- 
tional angles of inflation from the per- 
spective of close study in a vigorous, 
new-born nation, where dislocations are 
immediate in their effect. Mr. Mc- 
Donald’s foreign perspective is broader 
than his Israel service as he was chair- 
man of the Foreign Policy Association 
during the violent inflationary period of 
1919-1933. He was League of Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees from 
Germany 1933-36 and chairman of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Advisory Committee on 
German Refugees, 1938-45. A member of 
the Anglo-American Committee of In- 
quiry on Palestine in 1946, he has been 
closely associated with the development 
of Israel since then, the first special 
representative of the United States and 
later the first Ambassador. 


Agency Management Com. Named 


Appointments to Agency Management 
Association’s 1951 committees have been 
made by Olen E. Anderson, president of 
the Association and vice president of 
John Hancock. 

The agency costs committee follows: 

Roger Hull, chairman, Mutual Life of 
New York; Charles F. B. Richardson, 
co-chairman, Mutual Life of New York; 
Wallis Boileau, Jr., vice chairman, Penn 
Mutual; Kenneth C. Foster, CLU, vice 
chairman, Prudential; Daniel J. Lyons, 
vice chairman, Guardian Life; W. Ran- 
kin Furey, CLU, board representative, 
Berkshire Life; Thomas Irvine, staff 
representative; Guy H. Amerman, Con- 
tinental American Life; William A. Car- 


rodus, CLU, Provident Mutual; Charles 
J. Dexter, New York Life; Alan B. 


Doran, Home Life; Milton J. Goldberg, 
Equitable Society; Norman Harper, Fi- 
delity Mutual; O. H. Jessie, Aetna Life; 
Louis Levinson, Massachusetts Mutual; 
Frank D. Logan, Sun Life of Canada; R. 
G. McDonald, Canada Life; Carroll G. 
McQueen, Massachusetts Mutual; L. T. 
Miller, Equitable of Iowa; James P. 
Moore, Jr., Mutual Benefit; E. Reginald 
Murray, National Life; R. W. Peters, 
London Life; Raymond W. Simpkin, 
Connecticut Mutual; Herbert C. Skiff, 
Phoenix; George W. Skilton, Connecti- 
cut General; J. C. Smith, Imperial Life 
of Canada; John L. Stearns, New Eng- 
land Mutual; Chester O. Sullivan, Mid- 


land Mutual; H. B. Wickes, Security 
Mutual (Nebraska). : 
Chairmen of other committees are: 
Distribution—W. Rankin Furey, Berk- 
shire Life; Finance—Guilford Dudley, 
Jr., Life & Casualty of Tenn.; Ways and 
Means—S E. Miles, Provident L. & 
A.; Annual Meeting—Grant L. Hill, 
Northwestern Mutual; Audit—Wray- 
burn N. Benton, Massachusetts Mutual; 
Canadian Companies—A. E. Wall, Con- 
federation Life; C ao fe 
Moorhead, United States Life; Coopera- 
tion with other organizations—C. W. 
Arnold, Kansas City Life; Education and 
Training—R< rymond C. Johnson, New 
York Life; Field Personnel—Edward R. 
Hodgkins, Paul Revere; Human Rela- 
tions—Ralph R. Lounsbury; Large Com- 
panies—R. B. Coolidge, "Aetna Life; 
Membership—H. S. McConachie, Ameri- 
can Mutual; Nominating—D. Gordon 
Hunter, Phoenix Mutual; Public Infor- 
mation—Richard E. Pille, Mutual Bene- 
fit; Quality Business—James H. Cowles, 
Provident Mutual; Relations with Uni- 
versities—C. B. Metzger, Equitable So- 
ciety; Research Advisory—J. A. Mc- 
Allister, Sun Life of Canada; 30th Anni- 
Vincent B. Coffin, Connecticut 














vers 
Mutual; Advisory Council LUTC—Vin- 
cent B. Coffin, Conn. Mutual; Agency 
Management Training— William P. 
Worthington, Home Life; LUTC—Ben- 
jamin N. Woodson, State Life of In- 
diana. 
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Travelers Names Managers at Manchester, New Orleans 





PAUL LIGHT 


Life, 
Accident and Group lines have been an- 
Paul Light, 


who has been manager at Duluth, has 


Two managerial appointments, 


nounced by the Travelers. 


been appointed in the same capacity to 
the New Orleans office and Vincent O. 
Wilde, who has been assistant manager 
at Brooklyn, has been named manager 
at Manchester, N. H. 

Mr. Light succeeds James D. Smith, 
who has joined the home office staff as 
assistant supervisor, Agency Field Serv- 
ice. Mr. Light joined the Travelers in 





VINCENT O. WILDE 


1939 as a field assistant at Des Moines. 
After three and a half years of mili- 
tary service, he was promoted to as- 
sistant manager at Des Moines in April, 
1947. He has been manager at Duluth 
since October, 1949. Prior to joining the 
company as a field assistant, Mr. Light 
was a Travelers agent in Des Moines. 

Mr. Wilde joined the Travelers in 
1939, as a field assistant in Brooklyn. 
In April, 1942, he was named assistant 
manager there and returned to the same 
post after more than three years’ mili- 
tary service. 
















A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


balance 


improves performance 


In Life Insurance, the fine 


balance of past history, 


present progress and future 


objectives is essential to 


outstanding achievement. 


Fidelity is a well-balanced 


company. 


The 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA ¢ PENNSYLVANIA 





Institute H. O. Underwriters 
To Meet Chicago Nov. 8-10 


At the executive committee meeting 
of Institute of Home Office Underwrit- 
ers at Palmer House, Chicago, plans 
were discussed for the 15th annual 
meeting of the institute which will be 
held at Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, November 8, 9, 10, 1951. President 
John T. Acres, Jr., Lincoln Income 
Life, presided over the meeting. Other 
members of the executive committee 
attending were: James Q. Taylor, 
Northwestern National Life; Bennie 
Peay, Jr., Life Co. of Virginia; Wil- 
liam H. Harrison, Security Mutual 
Life; Ray Button, Republic National 
Life; Clyde Groover, Family Fund 
Life; Charles F. Harris, State Mutual 
Life; Wallace Herrick, Missouri In- 
surance Co.; N. Murray Longworth, 
United Benefit Life; William H. Neely, 
Southern Farm Bureau Life; E. O. 
Severin, American Hospital and Life; 
W. Philip Underwood, Monarch Life. 

The following committees were ap- 
pointed: 

Underwriting Forms Committee; 
Chairman, Ray Burke, North American 
Reassurance; A. A. Kroeg, Coastal 
States Life; B. A. Weise, Pyramid Life 
(Ark.); T. J. Kirchem, Texas Pruden- 
tial Life. 

Reading and Reference Committee: 
Chairman Joseph C. Kosid, Mutual Serv- 
ice Life; Earl R. Monson, American 
Mutual Life; Clyde de Haas, Equitable 
Life (D. C.); Madeline Warrick, Great 
National Life; M. R. McDonnell, Sun 


Life Insurance Company of America; 


Robert W. Deems, Woodmen of the 
World; C. W. Sharman, Progressive 
Life (Ga.). 

Educational Committee; Chairman, 


Walter K. Fritz, Capitol Life; Bennie 
Peay, Jr., Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia; Robert B. Caplinger, South- 
land Life. Manual Gorman, assistant 
counsel of the Life Insurance Associa- 


* 


above 5 feet. 














GOOD NEWS for FAT BOYS! 


5 feet—174 Ibs.—Standard 
5 feet, 5 inches—199 Ibs.—Standard 
5 feet, 10 inches—224 Ibs.—Standard 
6 feet—234 Ibs.—Standard 


For in between sizes add 5 Ibs. for each inch 


There is no reason to wait for that over- 
weight client to take off weight. 


Write or Call for Information and Rates. 







Franklin Life Promotes 3 
On Its Home Office Staff 


Three home office promotions have 
been announced by Franklin Life of 
Springfield, Ill. Floyd G. Short was 
elected assistant vice president in the 
Underwriting department. Mr. Short is 
a graduate of Shurtleff College and be- 
came associated with the company in 
1928 in the New Business department. 
In 1932 he was named to the Underwrit- 
ing Committee and for the past ten years 
has served as chief underwriter. 

Ralph Burd, since 1945 senior under- 
writer in that department, was promoted 
to the position of chief underwriter. Mr. 
Burd joined Franklin Life in 1945. He 
had formerly been associated with Ohio 
State Life and Farm Bureau Life in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. He is a graduate of Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

Henry J. Merriam, head of the New 
Business department, was elected as- 
sistant secretary. Mr. Merriam first be- 
came associated with Franklin Life in 
the Actuarial department in 1934 follow- 
ing his graduation from Millikin Univer- 
sity. His experience then took him to 
the Agency and New Business depart- 
ments, and his career was interrupted 
for four vears of service as a lieutenant 
with the Navy. He returned to Franklin 
Life in January, 1948, and for the past 
year and a half has directed the activi- 
ties of the New Business department, 
which position he will retain as assistant 
secretary. 





tion of America, also was present. 

New member companies recently ad- 
mitted to membership in the Institute 
are, American Bankers Life, Waco, 
Texas and Old American Life, Seattle. 
William H. Neely, Southern Farm Bu- 
reau Life, Jackson, Miss., is chairman 
of the membership committee. Mem- 
bership in the Institute now numbers 
208 companies. 


* 


1780 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
-at 57th Street * JUdson6-4660 


MICHAEL A. WILTON, Vice President 
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Role of Newspapers 
In World of Tension 


NEED TO MAINTAIN INTEGRITY 





Holgar J. Johnson, President Institute of 
Life Insurance, Addresses 
Newspaper Group 





In the present period, with its growth 
of irresponsible propaganda, the news- 
papers of this country have a special ob- 
ligation to maintain their integrity in 
both news reporting and news interpre- 
tation, Holgar J. Johnson, president of 
Institute of Life Insurance, said address- 
ing the New York Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Association of Newspaper Repre- 
sentatives at Yale Club, New York, last 
week. Mr. Johnson said that “what most 
homes think and do depends in large 
part on what they read in the papers. 
And more than in any other country in 
the world, it is urgent that public think- 
ing be kept on a sound basis in this na- 
tion where every act stems directly from 
public will.” 

To keep this majority will on sound 
footing calls for a high degree of in- 
tegrity in objective news reporting and 
a keen sense of editorial responsibility 
in appreciatine the impact of the news 
on the public and the motive behind the 
news, he asserted. 

Newspapers were pictured by Mr. 
Johnson as the greatest composite visitor 
to the American home, “going into prac- 
tically every home practically every day 
and reaching the people where they live 
and where they pass judgment on all 
matters of importance, both to them- 
selves and to the nation as a whole.” 
Newspapers were compared to a per- 
petual Town Meeting of America, pre- 
senting the facts and offering the diver- 
gent viewpoints, but always with the 
common objective of a better living in 
an improved community. . 

Public Depends on Newspapers 

“The public depends on the newspa- 
pers both for news and for thoughts 
and ideas relating to the news,” he 
said. “And this applies equally to mat- 
ters of community or national interest, 
to information concerning friends and 
neighbors, to facts concerning shops 
and shopping and to business data as it 
relates to the individual and the family. 

“This is one of the reasons why all 
business, and perhaps especially the life 
insurance business, has a keen interest 
in newspapers. In the present highly 
developed state of the nation, it is impor- 
tant that the facts about business be car- 
ried to the public. Newspaper reporting 
becomes one of the effective means of 
doing this. The public wants this infor- 
mation, as it cannot know first hand how 
a business operates, what progress it is 
making, the nature of its activities. in 
public interest, as was the case in the 
early days of neighborhood business. At 
the same time, business wants the public 
to have the facts about it, for it knows 
that it is a neighbor in the community 
and must work together with the people. 
_ “Life insurance has a special concern 
in this matter of public understanding 
and knowledge, for it is the greatest 
single economic entity in holding the 
home together. Four out of five fam- 
ilies are owners of life insurance. There 
are today 83,000,000 policyholders in this 
country, owning nearly 200,000,000 life 
insurance policies in an aggregate of 
nearly $230,000,000,000—and a ey of 
these families, life insurance constitutes 
the primary, if not the only resources 
with which to bulwark the future.” 


UTICA ASS’N 40 YEARS OLD 

The 40th anniversary of the Utica 
Life Underwriters Association was cele- 
brated at the recent monthly luncheon 
meeting with more than 80 persons at- 
tending. 

Speakers included Mayor Golder, 
David Pyne, vice president and trust 
officer of the First National Bank & 
Trust Co.; Henry T. Dorrance, Utica 
lawyer, and Richard H. Balch, president 
of Horrocks-Ibbotson Co. William L. 
Sherman, association president, traced a 
history of the organization. 


R. W. Mussehl to Washington 


Appointment of Robert W. Mussehl as 
manager, life, accident and group de- 
partments at Washington, D. C.,- has 
been announced by the Travelers. He 
succeeds John P. Stumpf, who died re- 
cently. 

Mr. Mussehl has been manager at 
Toledo where he joined Travelers as a 
field assistant in 1939. In 1943 he became 
assistant manager and in 1948 was pro- 
moted to manager. 


Asst. Manager New Orleans 

Appointment of George E. Marshall, 
Jr., Thibodaux, La., as assistant man- 
ager of the New Orleans agency, Mu- 
tual Life of New York, has been an- 
nounced by James H. Lake, manager. 
Mr. Marshall, formerly a company 
field representative, will supervise field 
organization in eight parishes. He suc- 
ceeds Quentin C. Aanenson, who has 
been promoted to training assistant on 
the home office staff. 


R. B. Evans Trustee of 
Community Chest in N. J. 


Richard B. Evans, president, Colonial 
Life, has been appointed a trustee of 
the Community Chest of the Oranges 
and Maplewood. He was also elected 
to the board of Chamber of Commerce 
and Civics of the Oranges and Maple- 
wood. He is also a trustee of the East 
Orange General Hospital; and is a 
member of the board of YMCA, 
Orange. 








It seems as if it’s never too soon to 
start teaching Junior how to protect 
himself. But when you get right down 
to it, the main job of “protecting” falls 
on your shoulders. And that’s a job 
that calls for life insurance. 


The only trouble is, a man’s family 
and responsibilities have a knack of 
growing faster than his income. Which 
is not as much of a problem as it 
appears to be...not if you know 
about The Union Central policy called 
“Term-to-65.” 


“Term-to-65” was designed espe- 
cially to fit the needs of a family 
growing on a budget. It is low pre- 


mium insurance that adapts to the 
economic cycle of a man’s life. In 
other words, “Term-to-65” costs so 
little that it enables you to buy the 
greatest amount of protection when 
your family needs it most. Then, as 
your income increases and you begin 
to consider an Ordinary Life Policy, 
an Endowment Policy or a Retirement 
Income Policy, “Term-to-65” makes it 
possible for you to convert to any of 
these, or other forms of permanent 
life insurance any time up to age 59. 


And you can convert from “Term- 
to-65” to any other form of permanent 
life insurance without a further phys- 
ical examination. 





“Term-to-65” gives you maximum 
protection now and insures your in- 
surability in the future. It is flexible 
life insurance, adaptable to your needs 
and your circumstances. 


o ° * o 


The Union Central agent has a plan 
to meet every life insurance need. He 
has contracts ranging from Non-Con- 
vertible Term, the lowest premium 
policy of all, to Single Premium En- 
dowment, the highest. Through these 
modern, liberal policies, he can pro- 
vide the finest possible life insurance 
coverage for applicants from birth to 
age 65, inclusive. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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HEAR ROBERT U. REDPATH, JR. 


Associate of H. ‘D. . Destighvents Agency 
at Meeting of Life Supervisors 
of New York 

Redpath, Jr., associated 
with the Halsey D. Josephson agency, 
Connecticut Mutual Life, New York, 
speaking at this week’s meeting of the 
Life Supervisors Association of New 
York, said that today’s well-trained life 
finds it interesting and 
profitable to study all of the varied ex- 
panding activities of man that are di- 
rected toward increasing individual and 
group predictability. “The mathemz atical- 
verbal instrument represented by Ameri- 
can life insurance companies, 1951, and 
its ‘brothers — the skin’ (funds 
operated on equivalent bases),” he said, 
“is one that permits him to help his 
contemporaries account for and adjust 
to the almost infinite range of differ- 
ences and changes that can and do char- 
acterize individuals operating in a free 
series of environments. 

“The modern American life under- 
writer must be particularly sensitive to 
the dynamic relationships and changes 
that characterize life at many levels in 
our relatively free society. Until recently 
too little thought has been given to 
training methods that develop orienta- 
tions towards specific individuals in their 
environment—what the late Alfred Kor- 
zybski termed ‘Smith-1 1951-in-his-en- 
vironment’—instead of to generalizations 
such as ‘prospects,’ ‘selling’ and the 
many other generalized terms that char- 


Robert U. 


underwriter 


acterize our business but that confuse 
the public.” 
Mr. Redpath, who is a CLU, and a 


life and qualifying member of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table, went on to say 
that his own studies of general seman- 
tics, as formulated by Korzybski in 
“Manhood of Humanity” and “Science 
and Sanity,” and in the seminars con- 
ducted by Korzybski and students of his 
such as Dr. Elwood Murray of the Uni- 
versity of Denver, Dr. Wendell Johnson 
of the University of Iowa, Dr. Irving 
Lee of Northwestern University, and 
other students of the work has enlarged 
his own unders tanding of human inter- 
relationships—a “territory” whose eco- 
nomic-social aspects can be “mapped” 
successfully and probably exclusively by 
the flexible instrument that the formulae, 
the checks and balances inherent in 
modern American life insurance, make 
available. 

Mr. Redpath expressed his hope that 
within the near future an _ intensive 
seminar would be available for training 
life underwriters at every level of ex- 
perience in the formulation of general 
semantics and the methods of applying 
those formulations by the life under- 
writer in his daily work so as to make 
his business more profitable, more inter- 


Weinberg MDRT Qualifier 


Irving Weinberg, representative of 
( ‘onnec ticut General Life, has qualified 
for th . 1950 Million Dollar Round Table. 


This, the third year that Mr. Weinberg 
has achieved this honor, makes him a 
life member of this group. He is associ- 
ated with the company’s Madison Ave- 
nue office in New York City under the 
management of William C. Smerling 
Mr. Weinberg has been a member of 


the P resident’s Club, Connecticut Gener- 
yhest recognition for field repre- 
sent ati ves, each year since he joined the 
company in 1943. Twice, he has served 
as president of this group. ee join- 
ing Connecticut General, Mr. Weinberg 
was engaged in manufacturing and busi- 
finance. 


a)’ 
als lig 
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New John Hancock Director 

Election of E. Taylor Chewning to 
the board of John Hancock Mutual Life 
is announced by President Paul F. Clark. 

A resident of Washington, D. C., Mr. 
Chewning, who is prominent in business 
and financial circles, is president of the 
United Clay Products Co., and director 
of Riggs National Bank, Washington. 
Among his interests is a large stock- 
raising farm in Anne Arundel County, 
Maryland. 





ROBERT U. REDPATH, JR. 


esting and, from a human standpoint, 
more satisfying. 

He also referred to the helpfulness of 
the studies that he had been making 
in the work in group dynamics—the in- 
teraction of people in groups—started by 
the late Kurt Lewin at M.I.T. and later 
transferred to the University of Michi- 
gan. 


Mutual Benefit Guidebook for 
Middle-Aged Future Plans 


Based on the fact that there are mil- 
lions of middle-aged Americans who 
have not planned their future, or do 
not know what to do when they retire 
from business, the Mutual Benefit is 
preparing a booklet to guide them. 
President Thompson in explanation said: 

“There are 31,000,000 middle-aged 
Americans who are in the 40-plus age 
category. The guidebook is designed to 
help them with plans for that period 
of their life which may be reached 
sooner than ever under today’s economic 
pressures and accelerated pace of living. 
Latest estimates show that in 10 years 
the 45-64 group will total 35,000,000, 
while the 65-and-over group will jump 
from today’s 11,500,000 to 14,900,000. 


Life Cos. Gives Support to 
Credit Restraint Program 


Enthusiastic support of the program 
for voluntary credit restraint, made pub- 
lic by Federal Reserve Board, Wednes- 
day, has been announced by the life in- 
surance business whose representatives 
participated with banks and investment 
bankers in drafting the program. The 
position of the life insurance business 
was made known in a statement by 
President Shanks of Prudential, speak- 
ing as chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Inflation Control of the LIAA and 
ALC. 








Key Memorial in 
Baltimore was erected 
in 1911 as a tribute to 
the author of the Star 
Spangled Banner. 


Photograph by A. Aubrey Bodine 


The Answer to Security 


et Fort McHenry, the night of September 13, 1814, 

Francis Scott Key, on a nearby ship, witnessed the defeat 

of invading British forces. Our victorious Stars and Stripes 

—America’s answer to freedom and security—gave Key 

the inspiration to write our national anthem. 

The Baltimore Life Insurance Company is the ‘‘ Answer 
to Security” to holders of its policies. BLI now 





S Guardian of Security 
Sere 


has more than $200,000,000 insurance in force. 


me Baltimore Life 


INSURANCE CO. 


of BALTIMORE 





L. W. Douglas’ Columbia Post 


Lewis W. Douglas, chairman of Mutual 
Life of New York and former Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain, got another 
honor this week. Columbia University 
appointed him to head the national pol- 
icy board of its American Assembly 
which will administer a projected series 
of conferences by national leaders on 
topics of current interest. 





Brooklyn Supervisors to 
Hear George Byron Gordon 


Murrav Waldman, agency supervisor, 
Mutual Benefit Life. Brooklyn, president 
of the Brooklyn Life Supervisors Asso- 
ciation, announced that George Byron 
Gordon, director of advanced underwrit- 
ing services for Mutual Benefit Life, 
will address the members of the Brook. 
lyn Supervisors on March 27. 

Mr. Gordon trained in the law and 
economics, has had extensive experience 
as a field underwriter and has specialized 
in estate planning and business problems 
as a consulting underwriter and econ- 
omist. As a member of the editorial staff 
of Prentice-Hall. Inc., he was in charge 
of Prentice-Hall’s Insurance and Tax 
News. Insurance Tax and Estate Plan- 
ning Service, Pension and Profit Sharing 
Service and allied publications. He has 
taught insurance subiects and has spoken 
frequently before life underwriters, bar 
and trust groups throughout the country. 
He is also the author of many articles 


Pohs’ New Course on Life 


Insurance Starts March 20 
The Pohs Institute of Insurance, 132 
Nassau Street, New York, will start its 
next life insurance course on Tuesday, 
March 20, in preparation for the life 
insurance examination to be given by 
the State of New York on Thursday, 
April 19. The course will consist of ten 
sessions, Tuesday and Thursday eve- 
nings, from 6:30 to 9:30 p.m. Tuition is 
$17 for this course which is approved 
under the G.I. Bill of Rights and by 
the New York State Department of 
Education. 





Promotions by Southland 

Southland Life of Dallas has made 
these promotions: W. L. Chandler, from 
assistant secretary to vice president; 
R. L. Dillard, Jr., from general attorney 
to vice president and general counsel; 
Ben H. Carpenter elected vice president, 
and D. G. Hendrix named assistant sec- 
retary. The company’s assets last year 
increased more than $50,000,000, being 
$138,900,000 at year’s end. Life insurance 
in force increased to $661,000,000. 


Mrs. Edward G. Simmons Dies 


Mrs. Edward G. Simmons, wife of 
Dr. Edward G. Simmons, executive vice 
president of Pan-American Life of New 
Orleans, died early on Wednesday morn- 
ing in New Orleans. 





HEARD On The WAY 











David A. Barton, new president of 
Life Underwriters Association of Tor- 
onto, in 1943 sold more than $4,000,000 
of insurance and annuities. 

Educated at Upper Canada College he 
was for a time with the Dominion Bank 
of Toronto and then went into the con- 
struction business where during the de- 
pression construction dropped off to 
such a point that Barton turned to 
selling washing machines for a living. 
When the nation got on its feet eco- 
nomically he went with a Toronto Stock 
Exchange House. In 1941 he went with 
The Prudential of America, later being 
with Standard of Edinburgh and Excel- 
sior Life of Ontario. In 1949 he formed 
a partnership with R. L. Kayler (Bar- 
ton & Kayler, Toronto), specializing in 
company pension plans, business insur- 
ance and estate problems. 


Uncle Francis. 
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May Unfreeze Group Lines 
Involving War Contracts 


Washington — First conference be- 
tween Defense Department insurance 
officials and representatives of the life 
insurance industry on the handling of 
Group policies of all kinds in connection 
with Government military contracts was 
held last week and, said Defense Depart- 
ment Insurance Director Thomas L. 
Kane, the broad principles of the pro- 
posals laid down by the industry officials 
met with general approval. Kane fore- 
cast that agreement on an overall plan 
to handle life, accident, health and all 
other types of Group policies with which 
the life companies are involved would 
not be long in coming, so satisfactory 
was the program offered by the indus- 
try. 

Activation of the new “defense proj- 
ects comprehensive rating plan” appears 
near at last, with the casualty industry 
committee which has been working on a 
final draft formulated at the last meet- 
ing with armed forces officials and the 
Defense Department Insurance Advisory 
3oard about set to report back, follow- 
ing careful study both by company lead- 
ers and the state insurance depart- 
ments. 

A good deal of work still lay ahead 
before the final plan for Group poli- 
cies is put into effect, despite the basic 
agreement between Government and the 
insurance industry. In all probability, 
organized Jabor will be brought into the 
consultation picture, and further, prob- 
lems involving the status of so-called 
“fringe benefits” such as pensions and 
health and welfare benefits under the 
wage controls program must be taken 
into. consideration. Presently, these 
benefits are classified as wages and may 
be given only in connection with Wage 
Regulation Number 6, which permits in- 
creases up to 10% above the level of 
January 15, 1950, without further ap- 
proval by the Wage Stabilization Board. 

Economics Stabilizer Eric Johnston 
recently wrote Board Chairman ‘Cyrus 
Ching, that, in his opinion, such bene- 
fits do not add to inflationary pressures 
and, actually are a form of saving. He 
recommended .that the Board take these 
views under consideration with the view 
of revising the regulations to exclude 
such plans from the “adjustments per- 
missible under the 10% allowance.” 
However, the Labor members of the 

3oard resigned in the heat of disagree- 
ment over Regulation No. 6, and cur- 
rently the Board is inoperative. 

Still another factor which must be 
considered by the Defense Department 
in regard to Group policies under war 
contracts are rulings by the Internal 
Revenue Bureau regarding amortization 
limits on past benefits. 

Once the “defense projects compre- 
hensive rating plan” covering ‘work- 
men's compensation _ and liability is 
finally set up in conjunction with the 
casualty industry, a parallel program 
under which agents and brokers will 
act as advisors to contractors and sub- 
contractors on these matters, in return 
for a fee from the Government, also 
will go into effect. 


Atlantic Life Increases 

Assets of the Atlantic Life of Rich- 
mond, Va., increased more than $5 mil- 
lions during 1950 and amounted to $62,- 
148,974 at the close of the year, Robt. 
V. Hatcher, president, reported. 

Average size policy reached its high- 
est point in the past 19 years, and 
Atlantic Life field representatives in- 
creased their sales 19% over 1949. New 
insurance placed during the last year 
totaled $28,314,401 and insurance in force 
now totals $250,592,909. Mr. Hatcher 
said that all phases of the company’s 
operations reflected excellent gains and 
substantial progress. Policyowners’ re- 
serves reached $49,903,796, an increase of 
more than three’ millions. Additional 
protection for policyowners is provided 
in capital and surplus funds which 
a to $4,237,445 at the end of 

5 


Bond holdings totaled $20,431,656 on 


Hear Legal Aspects of 
Autopsies Discussed 


ADDRESS BY EDWARD J. BOHNE 


Tells Contract Right of Insurance Com- 
pany to Have Autopsy and Dis- 
cusses Other Subjects 





Principal speaker at meeting of So- 
ciety of Medical Jurisprudence, New 
York, on March 12 was Edward J. 
Bohne, assistant superintendent, claim 
department, Equitable Society, and a 
member of the New York bar. His sub- 
ject was “The Legal Aspects of an 
Autopsy.” 

Among other matters reviewed by the 
speaker were the rights of coroner and 
medical examiner to perform an autopsy; 
contract right of insurance company 
to have autopsy; right of possession of 
the body; measure of damages where 
proper permission had not been ob- 
tained. There was also general discus- 
sion of the terms of the Double In- 
demnity provision; value of an autopsy 
in cases of death due to drowning, 
trauma, sunstroke, freezing, anesthesia, 
drugs, poison and question of identifica- 
tion. Comparison was also given of the 
work of the coroner vs. medical exam- 
iner’s system. Following Mr. Bohne’s 
talk there was discussion led by Dr. 
Theodore J. Curphey, chief medical ex- 
aminer of Nassau County, Long Island. 

President of Society of Medical Juris- 
prudence is Edward T. Welch. Among 
some of the papers read before the 
Society last year were these: 

“Frontal Lobotomy in Treatment of 
Mental Disease.” 

“Sudden and Unexpected Death.” 

“The Statute of Limitations in Medi- 
cal Malpractice Actions.” 

“Medical-Legal Examinations in Brit- 
ish and American Criminal Justice.” 


Baltimore Life Awards 

President Albert Burns of Baltimore 
Life presented the Burns Award plaque, 
top award of that organization to the 
Butler, Pa., district for its over-all per- 
formance during 1950. Presentation took 
place recently during the annual dinner 
held for that ceremony. 


On behalf of his office, Manager 
Samuel R. McKinney accepted the 
plaque awarded “For outstanding 


achievement in the sale of life insurance 
and the building of an agency force 
equipped to high-grade service to the 
community.” 

Presented annually, the Burns Award 
is won by the district distinguishing it- 
self for that year in quantity and quality 
of business written and the number of 
agents in, the district among the com- 
pany’s leaders. 

The Butler district comprises three 
staffs, those at Butler, New Castle and 
Rochester, Pa. Staff superintendents 
are: Floyd A. Alt at Butler, Frank T. 
Davelli, Jr., at New Castle and Louis 
A. Cavalier at Rochester. 

Runner up for the 1950 Burns Award 
was the Norristown, Pa., district, with 
John D. Giorgio as manager. He re- 
ceived the “Certificate of Merit” award. 

Leadership certificates were presented 
to six managers, six staff superintend- 
ents and six agents at this meeting. 





December 31, and the mortgage loan 
account stood at $29,114.725, with 69% 
of the account guaranteed by the United 
States Government through either the 
Federal Housing Administration or the 
Veterans’ Administration. Bonds and 
mortgage loans represent 80% of the 
company’s assets. 

Payments to policyowners and bene- 
ficiaries amounted to $3,374,029 during 
1950 and increased total payments since 
the company’s founding in 1900 to more 
than $83 million. 


Occidental of Calif. 
Has Biggest Year 


TOTAL. VOLUME GAINED 60% 





New Business Including Group $686 Mil- 
lion; $2,742 Million in Force; 
Accident Premiums Up 





Occidental Life of California closed 
1950 with. $2,742,650,760 of life insurance 
in force, marking its greatest growth ac- 
cording to figures in the annual report 
released this week by President H. W. 
Brower. .The in-force increase of $574,- 
937,365 was more than twice the compar- 
able 1949 figure and represented a 27% 
gain for the year. 


Ordinary -in-force increased 22% to 
the new high figure of $1,719,710,185. 
Group in-force increased 35% to cross 


the billion mark for the first time and 
reached $1,022,940,575 at year’s end. 
Total accident and sickness premiums 
paid the company also showed substantial 
gains, mounting 25% in 1950 to the new 
record high of $16,115,296. This included 
both Group and individual policy plans. 

Total new paid life insurance includ- 
ing Group, and not including revivals 
and increases, was $686,756,599. The in- 
crease over 1949 volume which marked 
the best previous year was nearly 60%. 
Ordinary sales totaled $471,080,124 for a 
35% gain while Group sales reached 
$215,676,475 for a gain of 168 over 1949, 
_ Payments to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries increased 18% over 1949, the 
largest previous year, and totaled $31,- 
457,349 in 1950. This brought total such 
payments since founding to $230,525,- 
452. Nearly 100,000 persons received 
benefit payments during the year. More 
than 2,200,000 policies and certificates 
of all kinds were in force at the close 
of the year. 


Chicago Congress April 13 

George A. Sass, sales and advertising 
executive, Indian: polis, who made a 
hit at the NALU convention in Wash- 
ington, is booked to address the annual 
sales congress of Chicago Association 
of Life Underwriters, Friday, April 13. 

Born in Budapest, Mr. Sass began 
his career in the United States in the 
advertising department of newspapers, 
later becoming advertising and public 
relations director for Citizens Gas and 
Coke Utility, Indianapolis. 

Ferrel M. Bean, John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life, is co- chairman together with 
Gilbert Tosch, Prudential, of the com- 
mittee in charge of the sales congress 
which will be held in the Grand Ball 
Room, Hotel La Salle. 


BMA Managers Chihteiiies 


Business Men’s Assurance held a 
three-day managers’ and_ supervisors’ 
conference in Terre Haute, Ind., re- 
cently. The meeting was attended by 
approximately 30 people including state 
managers and district supervisors from 
Springfield, Ill., Milwauke, Wis.; Akron, 
Ohio; Indianapolis, Ind.; Charleston, 
W. Va.; Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Nashville, 
Tenn.; Minneapolis, Minn.; and Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Purpose of the meeting was to discuss 
sales, recruiting and training plans for 
1951. The home office was represented 
by J. W. Sayler, vice president in charge 
of sales; C. M. Barricklow, assistant to 
the vice president, and Lile Hopkins, 
sales assistant. 








APPOINTS F. G. CHOUINARD 

Manufacturers Life has announced the 
appointment of Frederick G. Chouinard 
as agency assistant in its Seattle Branch, 
where he will be associated with Branch 
Manager Scott K. Cassill. 
COLUMBUS MANAGERS TO MEET 

Robert N. Waddell, general agent for 
Connecticut Mutual Life at Pittsburgh, 
will address the Columbus Life Man- 
agers and General Agents Association 
on March 23 


For Conn. Mutual at Decatur 





W. ROBERT MOORE 


W. Robert Moore has been appointed 
general agent for Connecticut Mutual 
Life at Decatur, Ill. Mr. Moore, who 
has been associated with Provident Mu- 
tual since 1938, is a life member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table and has an 
extensive knowledge of programming 
and estate planning. He is also a life 
member of the Round Table of the 
Illinois State Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

Prominent in insurance activities, he 
is on the board of directors of both the 
Illinois State and the Decatur Associa- 
tions of Life Underwriters and has 
served for several years a's the national 
committeeman for the Decatur Associa- 
tion. 

The company’s former general agent 
at Decatur, John G. Whittle, resigned 
in January to become vice president of 


Milikin National Bank, Decatur. 


Mrs. Deane C. Davis Dead 


Corinne Eastman Davis, wife of Presi- 


dent Deane C. Davis, National Life of 
Vermont, died on March 9 after being 
seriously ill for a year and a half. 

A native of Barre, Vt., Mrs. Davis 


attended Mount Holyoke College for two 
years and then transferred to Boston 
University where she was graduated in 
1924. On June 14, 1924, the day of her 
graduation, she was married to Mr. 
Davis, who had graduated from Boston 
University two years earlier. 

An active member in Vermont literary 
circles, Mrs. Davis helped to organize 
the Vermont Poetry Society. She was 
a talented writer both in poetry and 
prose and she was called upon often 
to handle publicity for young people’s 
organizations. She was a member of the 
Vermont Society of Mayflower Descend- 
ants, the Barre Women’s Club and the 
Methodist Church. An exceptionally ac- 
tive church worker, she was the author 
of a book, “150 Years of Methodism in 
Barre,” which was published on the oc- 
casion of the sesquicentennial anniver- 
sary of the church in 1947. She is sur- 
vived by her husband; her daughter, 
Mrs. Frank Calcagni of Barre, and her 
son, Thomas C. Davis, a sophomore at 
the University of Vermont. Another 
son, Deane Chandler Davis, Jr., died in 
childhood on November 25, 1929. 


DETROIT WOMEN MEET 

The Women’s Group of the Detroit 
Life Underwriters Association sponsored 
the Continental Breakfast meeting re- 
cently at the New Veterans Memorial 
Building. President Margaret Wilson, 
secretary of the C. A. Macauley and As- 
sociated Consultants, Inc., presided. 
Caroline Hood, director of public rela- 
tions of Rockefeller Center, New York 
City, spoke on “Human Relations in 
Business—A Must.” 
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NATIONAL RATING PLANS 
Edward L. Williams of the 
Association, in an 


President 
Insurance Executives 
address devoted to the 
principles delivered before the Midwest 
Conference of the National 
Insurance Agents at 
considered among 


sovereignty of 


Territorial 
Association of 
Memphis this week, 
other subjects the controversial topic of 
organization. While 
record for 


a national rating 
the IEA has not 
or against such a national rating body 
Mr. Williams expressed the view that a 
national rate organization might create 


gone on 


more problems than it would solve par- 
ticularly with respect to multiple line 
coverage. 

Mr. Williams expressed his views in 
the form of questions which he left un- 


answered directly but which provided, 
really, their own answers. He asks 
whether centralization or combination 


always results in economy or increased 
efficiency, and whether a rating 
body be consistent with representations 
made to Congress and to the states re- 
specting the local character of fire insur- 
whether a national 


such 


ance. He wonders 
rate association would suggest or invite 
because of a fear 
regulation would not 


Federal regulation 
that with it 
be effective. 

Also, the question was put by Mr. 
Williams whether a national rate body 
would maintain the initiative in and the 
those now interested in 
organizations. He 


state 


best service of 
regional and_ state 
also wonders whether advocacy of a na- 
tional body does not stem from a tend- 
to seek a cure-all by delegating 
to a centralized 


ency 
decision and action 
authority. 

The concept of rate making precludes 
any impediment to the operation of 
fundamental principles Mr. Williams told 
the agents. Rate making can never be 
mathematically exact, he said, and in- 
formed judgment must always play a 
part. He contends there must be flexibil- 
ity to meet varying conditions. Arbitrary 
provisions, not meet the 
requirements for informed judgment or 
proper flexibility. 


he holds, do 


VICTOR DOVER REVISES BOOK 
For the fifth time Victor Dover, one 
great insurance educators, 
has been obliged by demand to revise 


of Britain’s 


his book, “Analysis of Marine and Other 
” and it is just off the 
press of H. F. & G. Witherby, Ltd., 
London. This latest edition is based 
upon 30 years of lecturing experience by 
Mr. Dover on the subject of Marine in- 
surance which was combined with a 
continuous examination of the text of 
clauses and of their periodical revisions 
extending over the same edition. 

Mr. Dover says the work is not a 
text book; is not intended to appeal 
primarily to the novitiate although it is 
believed it will facilitate the work of the 
student in attempts to master the rami- 
fications of the multifarious insurance 
clauses in general use. A considerable 
knowledge of fundamentals is assumed 
and no attempt is made to explain the 


Insurance Clauses, 


obvious. 

Some idea of the extent of territory 
covered in the book is found in the 
index which alone takes up 24 pages of 
type while the over-all number of pages 
in the book is 618. 

Among the subjects covered are his 
analysis of all clauses of the Institute 
of London Underwriters and of Lloyd’s 
Fire and Non-Marine Association 
Clauses, a selection of General Clauses, 
with the York-Antwerp Rules (1890, 
1924 and 1950) and a table of Stamp 
Duties, together with the standard 
forms of Marine Insurance policy. The 
last edition of this book was published 
before World War II. . 

This is Mr. Dover’s background: for 
20 years secretary of the Insurance In- 
stitute of London; examiner in Marine 
Insurance for Royal Society of Arts; 
corporate member of the Institute of 
Export; lecturer in commerce, shipping 
and insurance for the Business Training 
Scheme of His Majesty’s Government. 
The book is obtainable in New York 
from Joseph Lazard, Ltd., 496 Broome 


Street. 
x * x 
Ottie Cochran, Reliance Life, West, 
Pa., is the new president of the Na- 
tional Amateur Baseball Federation. At 
the recent Pittsburgh luncheon of the 
Federation which honored Honus Wag- 
ner, famous shortstop who has been with 
the Pittsburgh Pirates team for 51 years, 
Cochran was chairman. 
* * oe 
Frank A. Christensen has been elected 
a director of General Adjustment Bu- 
reau, Inc. He is president of the com- 
panies comprising the America Fore 
Group. 








Underhill, N. Y. 
JOHN C. KEMP 


John C. Kemp, president of John C. 
Kemp, Inc., general insurance brokerage 
agency at 2 Rector Street, New York, 
was elected “Boss of the Year” at the 
dinner given in Hotel New Yorker re- 
cently by the New York City chapter of 
the National Secretaries Association. 
The association is two years old 
Mr. Kemp was helpful in its launching. 
Its members are secretaries of execu- 
tives in all branches of business. Before 
opening his own agency Mr. Kemp was 
vice president of John W. Thomas, Inc. 


and 


He is a governor of the Ocean Club, 
Forest Hills, Long Island, and of the 
Downtown Athletic Club, New York 
City. 

* * x 


John Conrad Leslie, i of The 
Insurance Record of Dallas, Tex., who 
visited England last year for a series 
of articles he later printed about the 
social planning system in Great Britain, 
expects to sail for England this month. 
He will gather material there for an- 
other series of articles. Since his visit 
to England he has delivered talks on the 
subject of British social welfare to 
audiences in Texas, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Mississippi and Louisiana. They 
included appearances before’ Rotary, 
Lions and Kiwanis clubs as well as serv- 
ice organizations. One of the talks was 
broadcast. Mrs. Leslie will accompany 
her husband on the trip. 


* * * 


H. W. Manning, vice president and 
managing director of Great-West Life 


of Winnipeg, was made an _ honorary 
citizen of Dallas, Texas, on a visit to 
the city to open officially the com- 


pany’s North Texas branch. More than 
100 leading business men attended a 
luncheon given by Fred Florence, presi- 
dent of Republic National Bank, at 
which Mr. Manning was made an honor- 
ary citizen by Mayor Wallace Savage, 
and was presented with a Texas cowboy 
hat by John Carpenter, president of the 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce. Also 
present from the home office were, D. 
FE. Kilgour, assistant general manager 
and director of agencies; P. S. Bower, 
assistant general manager and treasurer; 
J. B. Nettlefield, superintendent of agen- 
cies, and Stefan Hansen, group insur- 
ance actuary and head of the group de- 
partment. H. Thad Childre and Newman 
E. Long are the managers of the 
branch, 





MILFORD A. VIESER 


Milford A. Vieser, vice president of 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, N. J., will 
be moderator of the two-day Eastern 
Mortgage Conference to be held at Hotel 
Statler, New York, March 26 and 27, 
under the auspices of the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America. About 
700 will attend. Speakers will include 
Senator Everett M. Dirksen (R., III.) 
and many others prominent in govern- 
ment and business. 

a ae 

Wallace Stevens was presented with 
an award at the presentation of the 
second annual National Book Awards 
because of his book of poetry, “The 
Auroras of Autumn.” He is vice presi- 
dent of Hartford Accident & Indemnity, 
and a leading figure in the surety field. 
Mr. Stevens won last year’s Bollinger 
Prize sponsored by Yale University. He 
came to the Hartford A. & I. in 1916 
after 12 years of la Wwpractice in New 
York City. Born in Reading, Pa., he 
attended Harvard inieoriaty and New 
York Law School. 

a oe 


Frank J. Brennan, special agent for 
Raleigh (N. C.) agency of Prudential, 
was named “outstanding young man of 
the year” by Kinston Junior Chamber 
of Commerce and given the group’s 
Distinguished Service Award. Mr. 
Brennan operates out of the agency’s 
detached office in that city. The award 
was made in Kinston at the chamber’s 
annual banquet, attended by local civic 
leaders. As president of the Civitan 
Club, Mr. Brennan was cited for his 
leadership in community affairs, espe- 
cially as reflected in his conduct of 
the outstandingly successful Community 
Chest drive in 1950. Mr. Brennan be- 
came a special agent with The Pruden- 
tial in March, 1949. His paid for new 
business in 1950 exceeded $500,000. 


* * * 


J. H. Torrance, vice chairman, Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance recently cele- 
brated his 40th anniversary with the 
company. A graduate of University of 
Kansas School of Law he practiced in 
Kansas for 10 years before joining 
Business Men’s Assurance. His title 
was manager of the then newly organ- 
ized claim department. In 1922 he was 
elected vice president and he became 
vice chairman in 1947. He is a former 
executive committeeman of Health and 
Accident Underwriters Conference. 

ee eae 

Lazarus S. Bach, vice president of 
Fenster Brothers-Fleishman Insurance 
Agency, Albany, N. Y., has been named 
vice chairman of the 1951 Jewish Wel- 
fare Fund campaign in Albany. 
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Fireman’s Fund Statement 
of 1950 Operations 


The format in which the 88th annual 
report of the Fireman’s Fund Insurance 
Group, has gone out is one of the most 
impressive and artistic which has yet 
been issued by a fire insurance company. 
It contains many pen and ink sketches, 
including one of “Fireman’s Fund Cor- 
ner” at California and Sansome Streets, 
San Francisco, which has been the head 
office location since 1867, and the “Fire- 
man’s Fund Corner,” as it appears to- 
day; and the building of the Southern 
department in Atlanta as it will appear 


when the department moves into its 
new home on Peachtree: Street. Among 
other sketches is a dramatic one of 

San Francisco fire of early San Fran- 
cisco. While in its infancy San Fran- 
cisco was practically wiped out six 


times by fire, a discouraging but chal- 
lenging record that prompted the found- 
ing of the Fireman’s Fund. Later, came 
the catastrophic fire of 1906. An inter- 
esting sketch is also published based on 
part of the devastation caused by the 
November windstorm of 1950 which had 
property losses exceeded only by the San 
Francisco disaster of 1906 and the Chi- 
cago fire of 


Throughout the annual report which 
covers 29 pages appear editoriz ilized 
comments on the organizé ation’s fire 


and allied lines; the group’s investment 
activities, returns to shareholders, pro- 
duction and service facilities, treatment 


of employes and the report concludes 
with comments on insurance as an in- 
dispensable institution in a free society 
and a free economy. 

The report starts with a_ letter to 
“our shareholders, friends in the produc- 
tion field and staff members,” written 
by President James F. Crafts. In it he 


makes these comments on the Ameri- 
can economy: 
“Any consideration of an insurance 


company’s operations, recorded as they 
are in facts and figures, must be with 
an appreciation of the serious effect 
which inflation has on our business. It 
is not generally realized that a sub- 
stantial portion of our ‘business is car- 
ried on under price control and profit- 
limiting factors which are subject to the 
approval of state authorities. Histori- 
cally, we have been required to support 
our requests for rate changes with 
statistical data, substantiated by actual 
experience. It is on this information 
that our premium charges are deter- 
mined and are either approved or dis- 
approved by supervisory officials. Dur- 
ing price inflation cycles reimbursement 
for loss is made on the basis of the 
inflated values at the time of the loss 
rather than on the price and value levels 
which were used to determine the pre- 
mium charges. In an effort to remedy 
this untenable situation, it is our inten- 
tion to continue to urge upon public 











officials the exercise of proper discretion 
and understanding, to the end that the 
premium charges which they approve 
will recognize trends and be adequate 


as well as non-discriminatory and not 
excessive. 
“Our companies, along with others 


in the insurance field and all segments 
of our private enterprise system, will be 
vitally affected by decisions which our 
country must face on both international 
and domestic issues. In meeting our ob- 
ligations at home and abroad it is essen- 
tial that our economy be maintained 
on a sound basis and that the pitfalls 
of further inflation be avoided. To 
accomplish these important objectives 
we must all freely exercise our inherent 
American right to counsel with our 
elected representatives, acquainting them 
with our views on issues which vitally 
affect our lives and the future well- 
being of our country. In that way the 
priv ate enterprise system and the insti- 


tutions which it fosters will be pre- 
served.” 
President Crafts said that for the 


third consecutive year the company had 
had an underwriting profit on automo- 
bile and physical damage writings. As 
to the November windstorm losses he 
said that 20,0000 Fireman’s Fund_ pol- 
icyholders sustained losses. 

Commenting on marine insurance — 
ocean and inland —he made these com- 
ments: 

“1950 brought a decrease in the vol- 
ume of marine cargo carried on the 
seas and over the waterways of our 
nation under the protection. of our ma- 


rine policies. A decline in premium 
writings was also registered in those 
other marine covers providing safe- 


guards against loss from ‘perils of the 
sea’ and the liabilities assumed by ves- 
sel owners and operators. Despite this 
drop in ocean marine writings, however, 
an improved loss ratio helped produce 
a substantial underwriting profit. 

“In connection with our large ocean 
marine business, it is worthwhile noting 
that the decline in premiums was 
brought about in part by the rigid re- 
strictions placed on imports by many 
foreign nations in their efforts to con- 
serve their dollars. This limitation of 
trade, combined with the nationalistic 
thinking and insistence of a number 
of countries that marine insurance be 
placed with companies within their own 
borders, substantially reduced the mar- 
ket for marine writings to American 
companies. Additional influencing fac- 
tors were the withdrawal of many gov- 
ernment vessels from trade, lower pre- 
mium rates brought about by competi- 
tive conditions and the trade- -restricting 
consequences of the year’s critical in- 
ternational developments. 

“There was a gain in the volume of 
inland marine business during the year. 
An increasing abundance of jewelry, 
furs, fine arts, musical instruments, 
cameras and many more items of a 
personal property nature is reflected in 
this augmented volume. Stepped up pro- 
duction of machinery, greatly expanded 









transportation facilities, bridge and tun- 
nel construction—these. and many more 
indications of our nation’ Ss current pros- 
perity resulted in a substantial demand 
for our varied and elastic inland ma- 
rine policies.” 

Discussing the group’s investment ac- 
tivities, he said: 

Investment results in 1950 were satisfactory. 
Total interest and dividend earnings were $5,- 
632, 000 compared to $4,842,000 in 1949. The re- 
sult is due in Part to our increased premium 
writings which provide new funds for invest- 
ment. Interest income amounted to $2,781 ,000 
compared with $2, 434,000 last year, Our results 
benefited from the rising trend in interest rates, 
primarily in the short-term bond category with 
which our portfolio is balanced. 

Corporate dividends . received amounted to 
$2,851,000 compared to $2,418,000 in 1949. This 
is the result of increased rates paid by corpora- 
tions last year as well as from portfolio changes 
designed to broaden the base of dividend income. 

As of the end of the year common stock 
holdings, excluding stocks of subsidiaries, had a 
market value of $41,528,000 compared to the 
total capital and surplus of $78,501,000. Thus 
our holdings of common stocks comprised 52.9% 
of the total. As of December 31, 1949, common 
stocks at market value amounted to erst ae 
which was 50.7% of capital and surplus. 

During the year our security portfolio appre- 
ciated $2,273,000 on a net basis. Stocks enjoyed 
a gain in market value of $3,904,000 which was 
offset in part by a decline in the market value 
of bonds amounting to $1,631,000. Our bond 
holdings continue to cover by a wide margin the 
liability to policyholders represented by the re- 
served for unearned premiums and losses and 
in addition provide a balance of investment risk 
for the shareholders’ equity. 

The consolidated balance sheets as of 
December 31, 1950, of the Fireman’s 
Fund and subsidiaries showed admitted 
assets of $251,980,387. This is in con- 
trast to $234,000,000 at the end of 1949. 
The consolidated statements of profit 
and loss for the group, ending Decem- 


ber 31, 1950, showed $112,243,817 pre- 
miums earned; $52,979,786 losses in- 
curred, and_ $7,064,755 loss expenses 


incurred. 

The company at the end of the year 
owned approximately $140,000,000 of 
United States Government bonds; $5,- 
500,000 of Canadian bonds, and $8,685,000 
of state and municipal bonds. Its rail 
road equipment bonds were $4,855,000 
and the entire market value of its pre- 
ferred stocks was $6,272,000. 

et ee 


British Insurance Institutional 
Advertising in England 
The British Insurance Association, 
consisting of the insurance companies 
of Great B ritain, is now runing an insti- 


“This British Insurance Association — 


advertisement is now appearing in 
the National Press y 


Oe sia ts conrad by British Inserene, 


tutional advertising campaign. One of 
the ads is reproduced on this page. In 
discussing one of the most interesting 
risks assumed by British companies the 
ad describes the coverage as follows: 

“From Jedda to Saudi Arabia they’re 
laying 400 kilometers of bituminized 









Prominent Executive 








CRAFTS 


JAMES F. 





modern stage in an age-oid 
pilgrimage. It’s a £3 million contract. 
Every risk to man, plant and materials 
is covered by British Insurance.” 

ek oe 





Consequential Loss 

L. M. Currie, who recently 
an address on Conequential Loss In- 
surance before British insurance men, 
is president of the One Hundred Fifty 
Association, an organization of under- 
writers handling Consequential 
insurance, or what in this country is 
termed Time Element Contracts. I am 
informed by Chester A. Snow, vice 
president, Phoenix of Hartford, that 
the unusual name of the association was 
derived from the Roman numeral CL 
or 150. 

In 1947 Mr. Currie delivered an ad- 
dress comparing the United Kingdom’s 
“Profits” policy with the American 
Business Interruption Insurance con- 
tracts and it was such a splendid dis- 
cussion of the subject that there was 
a general demand to have it in print. 

* * * 


delivered 


Loss 


Fidelity and Surety Coverage 
of Life Companies 

The fidelity and other bonds carried 
by one of the large life insurance com- 
panies are described as follows: 

“A blanket fidelity bond, issued by 
a licensed casualty company protects 
the company up to an aggregate of 
$200,000 against loss of money or 
property through any fraudulent or dis- 
honest act or acts of its employes. The 
latter is defined as natural persons while 
in the regular service of the insured 
in the ordinary course of its business 
and whom the insured compensates by 
salaries, wages or commissions. 

“Another bond covers the company 
for losses of money and securities and 
for loss or damage to property caused 
by felonious entry or attempt thereat 
as specified. In general, it covers loss 
within the premises to the extent of 
$1,000,000 and loss outside premises to 
the extent of $100,000. The latter is 
increased by endorsement to the limit 
of $1,000,000 under conditions of re- 
porting the extra exposure to the in- 
suring company. 

“A third blanket bond 
company to the extent of 
against losses sustained by reason of 
forgery or alteration of any check, 
draft, promissory note or bill of ex- 
change drawn by agent of the insured, 
committed by persons other than em- 
ployes. It also indemnifies bank or 
banks in which the insured carries ac- 
counts against forgery of such instru- 
ments.” 


covers the 


$100,000 
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Sovereignty of Principles Stressed 
By Williams in Address to Agents 


ee” 
Insurance Executives Association President Argues Against 
Action for Sake of Expediency Only; Discusses Additional 
ECA, National Rating Body, Multiple Lines 


In a presentation for consideration of 
agents of some principles which he con- 
siders among those sovereign in shaping 
the conduct of the insurance business, 
President Edward L. Williams of the 
Insurance Executives Association this 
week reviewed developments in rating, 
additional extended coverage endorse- 
ment, proposals for a national rating or- 
ganization, multiple line underwriting 
and package covers for householders. 

Addressing the Mid-West Territorial 
Conference of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents at Memphis, Tenn., 
on March 12, he declared that all should 
recognize the strength of principles in 
personal, business and public life and ad- 
here to those principles rather than 
make decisions, which may depart from 
principles, on the basis of mere expedi- 
ency. 4 t 

Cooperative action “is my primary in- 
terest,” Mr. Williams told the agents 
from many states assembled at Memphis. 
Fire insurance as an economic device for 
the sharing of losses implies concerted 
action he said. After discussing develop- 
ments within company and agency ranks 
since passage of Public Law 15 Mr. Wil- 
liams considered rating factors. 


Regulation 30 Not Adequate 


“Insurance Executives Association for- 
mulated,” he stated, “and there 1s now 
in operation by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, a system for classify- 
ing loss experience. I believe that sys- 
tem is ample for the present needs of 
the business, even though I also feel that 
perhaps the companies, independently of 
it, might well wish to supplement its re- 
sults by an additional step, simple to 
provide for. Effort toward a company- 
formulated system for reporting expense 
data was suspended by what is known 
as Regulation 30. 

“A proper system should not be re- 
garded as an imposition upon the busi- 
ness, for that could be made to serve 
it well in obtaining the rights and solv- 
ing problems which exist and will arise. 
I am convinced that the system pre- 
scribed by Regulation 30 is not as simple 
as it should or could be, and is not ade- 
quate for the needs of the business. 

“Study of rating continues. There are 
many systems and schedules in use, each 
with its tradition and adherents. The 
required reorientation is not easy. Con- 
structive outcome will hinge upon the 
realization of basic principles, reliance 
thereon, and perseverance in evolving 
therefrom practical application. Practical 
application of the ideal will not improp- 
erly constrict; but it will not be found 
without perseverance, nor if effort is 
dominated by desire to preserve a status 
quo or to secure that which is not con- 
sistent with principle. 

“With a concept of the sovereignty of 
principles, it may be of interest to ex- 
amine some present concrete problems 
and proposals, and consider what inquiry 
that concept suggests. Perhaps some en- 
lightenment may come from a brief re- 
view of the development of the addi- 
tional extended coverage endorsement. 


Additional Extended Cover Endorsement 


“The primary aims of that endorse- 
ment were to broaden the fire and ex- 


tended coverage for the benefit of the 
public, and to increase the revenues of 
agents and companies,” Mr. Williams 
continued. “Superficial consideration 
might have suggested the broadest cov- 
erage possible at an adequate rate. But 
too broad a coverage would have neces- 
sitated a prohibitive rate and precluded 
a uniform rate. 

“Tt was desirable to offer a package 
under which experience could be accumu- 
lated without distortion, and without de- 
tracting from the value of the experience 
under the existing extended coverage en- 
dorsement. The need of the average 
householder was foremost, and it was 
important to tailor the coverage to fit 
that need, and at an adequate rate, and 
yet one low enough to tend to attach- 
ment of the endorsement to all fire. poli- 
cies on dwellings. 

“A cover suitable for nationwide use 
indicated the desirability of nationwide 
experience as the soundest and broadest 
base for rate. This indicated that for a 
uniform nationwide rate, the cover must 
be such that substantially the same ex- 
perience might be expected nationwide, 
even though exposure to each separate 
peril was not identical in every section 
or in every risk. 

“The recently recommended additional 
extended coverage endorsement is not 
perfect; it is not easy to satisfy all. 
There will doubtless be revisions. But 
the approach of the first effort was 
sound and that most likely to reveal 
through experience any proper revision. 
It tended to lessen the possibility of un- 
intentionally but adversely affecting 
some other aspect of the business. 


Not All Innovations Denote Progress 
“Forms of coverage present a broad 


(Continued on Page 33) 


New Jersey 1950 Fire Insurance 
Net Premiums and Net Losses Paid 


Following are the net premiums and 
net losses paid during 1950 by stock in- 
surance companies and some mutual car- 
riers on fire insurance business only 
written in New Jersey. Numerous com- 
panies are not represented in the list as 
their New Jersey fire figures had not 
been filed by March 8: 


New Jersey Companies 


Net Net Losses 
Premiums ‘aid 

PTOI: isos on se ee d45.t $ 2,254,849 $ 730,781 
Sa ae ee 1,087,952 352,797 
CE ccna naavech cas 110,262 29,726 
WN avis kc skeass 484,604 171,325 
PARRINPICD : 5.456 6055 twee 2,064,283 618,794 
ERAUOREEDY © 5:55 3c ccnig 8 v'e = 291,696 137,229 
LS a aa ey 776,499 284,213 
N. J. Manufacturers 129,592 12,126 
Selected Risks 43,517 17,132 
EP eer ee ee 195,989 45,974 








Companies of Other States 

















Net Net Losses 
Premiums aic 

FUR Fo ad «c's-ca ieee 932,545 $ 430,579 
Agricultural ... ; 180,842 64,061 
Affiliated F. 11,571 kaw 
PE. in iveoad-s bores e 11,529 4,841 
Affiliated Und. ........ 23,592 116,867 
Allemannia, Pa. ....... 24,225 41 
PES OSs re ares 26,884 3,852 
American Alliance ..... 163,439 40,148 
American & Foreign.... 84,266 36,742 
American Aviation 115,764 21,387 
American Cent. ....... 88,593 23,846 
American Druggists .... 32,873 3,239 
American Equitable .... 1,289,607 395,775 
American Fire, Texas.. 340 849 
American Home ....... 24,156 10,598 
American National 75,182 12,642 
American Reserve ..... 150,263 47,410 
Assurance of America... 151,555 41,772 
Atlantic Mutual 71,547 20,224 
PAROLE soo kicconbcae 595,773 159,834 
Bankers & Shippers.... 130,972 18,590 
Birmingham Fire, Pa... 22,052 2,578 
SS ae 277,213 66,324 
Caledonian Amer. ..... 11,878 14,311 
ee SS eee 24,818 5,480 
CNN, {ces ccvcksse 96,788 61,043 
Chatter Oak © ....00069: 35,714 10,241 
Christiana General ..... 74,022 23,875 
Charekh Fire ....c.se00 3,934 210 
Colonial Assurance .... 16,556 4,529 
Conumiens, 4: 2. .<0sse0- 256,267 56,230 
Columbia, N. Y........ 110,351 145 
ee ae Tt ee 111,509 19,012 
Commercial Union .. 62,734 25,478 
Commonwealth ... 93,455 24,285 
Concordia ... 163,353 47,018 
Connecticut ... ; 184,147 54,886 
Detroit F. & M.. 5055.0 52,178 1,818 
Peer ree 101,206 57,868 
Base, W.-Y... 28,99 7,096 
Empire State 183,077 41,534 
Employers .... 132,221 41,585 
Equitable F. & M 69,017 14,202 
Eureka Security ....... 555,857 157,512 
PEE 05 ceuesen sins 50.174 11,712 
Farmers Fire ......... 10,905 1,430 
Fidelity & Guaranty Corp. 240,131 67,132 
PEE WADED ss 06 sno nspi06 90,380 205,989 
Fireman’s Fund 810,640 336,231 
Firemens, Wash. 7,05 
First National ..... 48,776 15,571 
Franklin National ..... 58,587 17,539 








FEATURE STORY 


One of the features 

of American insurance 
is that the Agent who 
sells Service, Safety 
and Security is always 
“a good man to know!” 


Ohio Farmers Companies 
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OHIO FARMERS INSURANCE COMPANY - Ci harteved 1848 
OHIO FARMERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 


LeRoy, Ohio 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT, Philadelphia . . PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT, Los Angeles, Oakland, San Francisco 


ir 
























Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
General, Seattle ....... 157,815 47,009 
General Security ...... 186,320 46,961 
Girard F. & M......... 310,534 74,693 
Glens: Falie= i 50c's03 S205 402,495 100,381 
Globe & Republic ...... 80,735 40,179 
Globe & Rutgers....... 57,175 32,904 
Granite State ......... 33,295 4,120 
Great American 629,899 201,390 
GE etc aoa. 5's . a 93 
Hanover ‘ 370,429 74,944 
BEMSEIOEN 3 os sss vaso 55 6 - 1,419,364 408,129 
LS SEE Se Ea iat 4,748,241 1,625,406 
Home F. & M. 61,491 72,385 
fT OO ea a 12,808 5,444 
Houston F. & C........ 2,248 3,586 
Imperial 5.01 \s'sigieve 0's view. —478 4,205 
Illinois Fire .......... 69,572 "735 
ins; Go, of NPAs. ,-.s 2,071,565 418,214 
Ins. Co. State of Pa.... 87,699 19,212 
International .......... 31,492 13,258 
Inter-Ocean Re. ....... 38,523 9272 
Jersey OfN, Nad. ves. 203,382 62,870 
Manhattan F. & M... 59,706 17,806 
Massachusetts F. & M... 60,057 13,231 
Mechanics & Traders 53,235 6.131 
Mercantile ........ 36,867 11,912 
Merchants Assur., N. Y. 250,738 91.855 
Merchants, Colo. ....... 39,141 11,691 
Merchants & Mfrs. .... 213,836 71,192 
Mereiity can sicbas see 108,170 54,979 
Metropolitan Fire ..... 90,063 39,139 
Michigan F. & M....... 59,838 23,998 
Millers National |... .! 51,925 20,705 
Milwaukee Mechanics 322;876 841683 
Monarch, O. .....::... 4,288 3/523 
National Ben Franklin.. 209/039 94,239 
National Fire ......... 757,448 219,982 
National Union. ....... 365,768 163,554 
New England Fire ..... 29,919 11,999 
New Hampshire Fire .. 175,318 38,758 
New York Fire ........ 218,993 67,228 
New York Und. ....... 328,654 130,065 
North American F. & M. 80,411 29,143 
Northern of N. Y....... 752,876 183,707 
North RIVED oa wscs ¢éc 461,883 98,923 
FIONA SUCRE oon cisicis sigsece 162,742 70,174 
Northwestern F, & M... 105,356 33,539 
Northwestern National... 68,157 16,736 
Ohio Ins. Co.......... 4 6,905 "49 
Old) COlOny... 0 anid 5% 80,153 40,898 
ie Pe ee ie 79,231 41,986 
Pace Wire io. 5. S22 83,538 23,099 
Pacific National ....... 192843 60,545 
Paramount ............ 41,881 1,628 
Patriotic. ..550<6. 13,432 3,354 
Penn Liberty ... 7,699 1,145 
Pennsylvania 2 277,767 111,331 
Phila. F. & M. 470,427 70,663 
Phoenix, Conn. ....... 400,849 232,827 
ie RTC EES EG 79,949 8,042 
i Ee OP 219,452 38,414 
Prov. Washington ..... 581,188 164,843 
Provident: . 2: daehioc: 28,709 11/841 
Quaker City ........... 6,792 1,253 
Queen ERE Ne | ae 563,602 199,773 
Reliance, Ey aeeae ne ae 1,146,390 139,838 
PODMINC vis mete wbesiics 136,173 42,871 
Rochester American 85,037 31.619 
DUIORURED oot es 40,120 7,951 
St Peel Fee oS 344,490 170,091 
Seaboard F. & M....... 36,034 10,443 
Secutity: Conte 5 sos: 5 < 114,330 42,517 
Sorinefield F. & M. 508,629 203,984 
Standard, Conn. 249,384 01,285 
Standard, N. Y... 254,282 86.522 
RS er ey ee 179,256 35,598 
Sun Underwriters ..... 5,143 7,460 
Transcontinental ....... 20,283 5,941 
Travelers. Vite: .:6 2.105 619,072 172,719 
AA AGEN oo dads disor bias 16.217 4,47 
Underwriters, Ill. ..... 124,704 21,164 
United Firemen’s ...... 67,133 9512 
Universal Und., Mo.... 30,089 88 
ae ae er rroene: 871,026 216,898 
oe Tt a a is 9,079 1922 
Virginia F. & M....... 115,219 63,643 
Washington Assur. 18,919 6,627 
Westchester ......c000. 269,035 35,901 
World F. & Micscccrs 179,323 64,057 
Foreign Companies 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 

ees Pre veeceese 74,826 $ 30,700 
British America ....... 7,358 1,190 
CAMPODHIAN  c6c8055 65. Nae 176,614 47,892 
London & Scottish...... 42,507 14,241 
Century of Scotland.... 108,964 1,77 
Comm, Union Assur.... 125,840 50,846 
TURE: vcd otinw sce as zs 25,883 6,704 
Law Union & Rock..... 60,310 44,778 
Ly Die Goes tase oe 841,973 237,213 
London & Lancashire... 225,438 83,138 
London Assurance ..... 83,166 25,548 
Netherlands .......000. 1,354 1,341 
New Zealand 64,696 24,472 
North British 192,965 56,906 
Northern Assur. .. 285,203 107,736 
Norwich Union .... 56,700 19,163 
Pacific Coast .s.sscecee 12,606 5,520 
Palatine ...sss TS A 13,516 2,190 
1 eee Seakcoes  AOBTO 24,054 
Phoenix Assur. ........ 290,448 78,749 
Royal Exchange ...... p 76,185 29,769 
Pe inl a aioe aie 576,081 287,944 
Scottish U. & Ni..;..3. 414,067 158,443 
SkamGimavia .sccccccccs 52,613 26,420 
Sun Ins. Office...533%s. 133,413 7,06: 
ee! eee swe ~S527,812 553,734 
Switzerland Gen. ...... 49,917 15,780 
Union “Agear? 35.23. 66s 32,543 5,277 
Western Assur. ......- 23,305 3,167 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Careers of Three New Directors of Home 


Kenneth E. Black, Leonard Peterson and Herbert A. Payne are Officers of the 
Company; Other Officers on Board Are Harold Y. Smith, Ivan Escott 


and C. A. Loughin; Company has 26 Directors 


By CLarENCE AXMAN 


Kenneth E. Black, Leonard Peterson and Herbert A. Payne who in February 
were elected directors of the Home Insurance Co., are all executives of the com- 
pany and well known throughout the business. The Home now has six officers who 
are directors, the others being Harold V. Smith, president; Ivan Escott, executive 
vice president; and C. A. Loughin, vice president and chairman. _ : 

In all the Home has 26 directors. They include Leroy A. Lincoln, chairman, 
Metropolitan Life; Frederick B. Adams chairman, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Co.; Robert W. Dowling, president, City Investing Co.; George Gund, president, 
Cleveland Trust Co.; Harold H. Helm, president Chemical Bank & Trust; Percy C. 
Madeira, Jr., president, Land Title Bank & Trust Co.; Champion McDowell Davis, 
president, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co.; Warren S. Johnson, president, Peoples 
Savings Bank & Trust; Wilmington, N. C.; Roger W. Babson, chairman, Babson s 
Reports; Robert B. Meyer, Cord Meyer Co.; Henry C. Brunie, president, Empire 
Trust Co.; Harbin K. Park, president, First National Bank of Columbus, Ga.; also, 

Thomas J. Ross, Ivy Lee & T. J. Ross; Henry C. Von Elm, president, Manu- 
facturers Trust Co.; John M. Franklin, president, United States Lines; Lou R. 
Crandall, president, George A. Fuller Co.; Lewis L. Clarke, banker; George Mc- 
Aneny, trustee, Title Guarantee & Trust Co.; Earl G. Harrison, lawyer. 


Career of Kenneth E. Black 

Kenneth E. Black, who was elected 
vice president of the Home Insurance 
Co. in January, 1950, and is also vice 
president and secretary of the Home In- 
demnity, had been a secretary of the 
Home since April, 1947, and he has been 
assistant to President Harold V. Smith 
since January, 1949. His career in insur- 
ance, both fire and casualty, and also 
in the field of automobile insurance pre- 
mium financing, has been unusually 
interesting. 

His First Insurance Position 

3orn in Rockaway, N. J., Ken Black, 
son of a substantial contractor, was 
brought up by his grandfather as both 
his parents had died when he was small. 
He came to New York City looking for 
a job and sought it in the office of the 
Liberty Mutual. Percy Hobart Titus, 
vice president of Liberty Mutual in 
charge of claims, was scouting for young 
fellows who could be sent to an induc- 
tion school course of the company in 
Boston. Claim men were particularly 
needed in New York because the new 
Workmen’s Compensation Act had 
brought with it a flock of claims which 
were keeping the loss departments of 
all companies, stock and mutual, busy. 

Mr. Black was hired and sent over 
to Boston to attend the indoctrination 
school where he remained for several 
months. He did not regard his Boston 
sojourn as a joy ride, Feeling mighty 
grateful that he was shipped over to 
school in “The Athens of America” he 
gave to executives the impression that 
he was a serious student and adopted 
a philosophy which has clung to him 
all through his business life. It is this: 

“Keep on learning. Learn something 
new every day. If you learn, you are 
bound to progress. If you don’t, you will 
recede. There are no bars to learning 
as it is available to any one who keeps 
his eyes and ears open.” 

Imbibing knowledge, however, is not 
easy if you are uninterested in what 
you study. The wisest instructors in the 
world can’t get to first base with a stu- 
dent if his attenion is wandering and 
he prefers to be some place else. Black 
picked up rudiments of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation and was fascinated by the 
whole subject of claims, partly because 
it would give him an opportunity to go 
out and mingle with people. Sent back 
to New York it was not long before he 
Started mingling. 

His assignment to claim work was in 


a section of New York east of Fifth 
Avenue and which included the lower 
East Side. Claims on which young Black 
had assignment were mostly Workmen’s 
Compensation and liability. Frances 
Perkins, regarded by the working people 
of the state as “the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Queen,” was the state’s Com- 
missioner of Labor. 

Black still recalls with shivers some 
of his experiences at this time. A build- 
ing was being erected at Madison Ave- 
nue and Thirty-eighth Street where a 
boy laborer had been hit on the head by 
a small crowbar used on an I-beam. In 
order to get the facts Black had to inter- 
view a man who had been driving rivets 
and that fellow, he learned, was perched 
on a steel skeleton pillar 38 floors up. 
Black got on a hod hoist to make the 
journey. At the time a favorite sport of 
these construction workers on_ sky- 
scrapers was to give novices a ride up 
and down the hod hoist which they 
would never forget. The hoist speeded 
to the top and on the return journey the 
sensation was similar to being let out of 
an airplane with a parachuete which did 
not work and was strapped on a fellow’s 
back. Perched precariously high in the 
air, Black got the statement. He didn’t 
eat any dinner that night; was not 
hungry for several days. The insurance 
company’s motive in wanting the state- 
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ment was to fix the responsibility for 
the accident. 

There were many other experiences 
of a breath-taking nature. During this 
period of his career he ran across all 
types of men. Some of them were so 
tough that they regarded personal ques- 
tions of the insurance company repre- 
sentative either as infringements on their 
personal dignity or of a decidedly imper- 
tinent nature. In such cases they would 
tell the young claim man to go to a 
warmer climate or threaten to take a 
punch at him. 

All of these encounters Black began 
to take in his stride; but they also 
taught him the value of diplomacy. He 
was out to get facts and not to resent 
having his feelings hurt. He found, too, 
that he could make friends if he han- 
dled people in the right way, and in 
making friends for himself he did so for 
his employer, too. 


First Contact With the Home 


About 1929 Mr. Black met David F. 
Broderick of Detroit. The Ford Motor 
Co. had organized the Universal Credit 
Co. Broderick was in the process of 
organizing a new plan to go along with 
the financial operation. This was done 
by a new organization called the Motor 
City Agency. The Motor City Agency 
handled all of the insurance for the 
Universal Credit ‘Co. and that insurance 
was placed with the Home. Black was 
in charge of the Boston office of the 
Motor City Agency. When the Uni- 
versal Credit Co. was sold to Commer- 
cial Investment Trust there was a change 
in the situation. In 1934 the D. F. Brod- 
erick Corp. was organized to take over 
the business of the Motor City Agency. 
3lack became manager of the New York 
office. In 1938 he was elected president 
of the Broderick corporation, headquar- 


ters of which were in Detroit. The cor- 
poration had organized the Dearborn 


National Fire and the Great Lakes Cas- 
ualty, names later changed to that of 
Dearborn National ‘Companies of which 
Black became vice president. The or- 
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ganization also did an agency and a 
financing business. At one time the out- 
fit was having a premium volume as high 
as $40,000,000 a year. During the period 
there was acquired the Service Fire 
Insurance Co. 

The experience greatly enlarged the 
education of Mr. Black. He obtained a 
clear insight into the tremendous oper- 
ations of automobile financing and of 
insurance to cover these operations; got 
to know such outstanding figures in the 
world of helping the public finance its 
buying of automobiles and other com- 
modities as the late Henry Ittleson, 
Sr., and Arthur O. Dietz, now president 
of Commercial Investment Trust; and 
what proved more important in relation 
to his future career was the opportu- 
nity to know the chief officials of the 
Home Insurance Co. 

Joins Home’s Organization 

In 1942 the officers were given the 
opportunity to recognize the personality 
and abilities of Black when he came 
with the company. At that time the busi- 
ness formerly -handled by the Home 
was transferred to the Service Fire In- 
surance Co. and the D. F. Broderick or- 
ganization was absorbed by the Home 
including Mr. Black. 

Mr. Black’s first work was in connec- 
tion with the War Damage Corporation. 
When that government agency (part of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
operations) started and fire insurance 
companies had agreed to assume part of 
the coverage there were numerous prob- 
lems, technical and otherwise, confront- 
ing these companies. Vice President 
Escott was in charge of the Home’s War 
Damage Corporation activities and Black 
was assigned to his office in connection 
with WDC. As it turned out, the fire 
companies emerged from War Damage 
Corporation operations without losses, 
but nobody knew that this fortunate 
denouement would so eventuate as fire 
insurance executives went through lots of 
trepidation because of the continuous 
publication of newspaper stories warning 
the public that the Germans were per- 
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fecting rocket and other airplanes which 
might make the bombing of American 
Coast cities a possibility at any time. 

When the war was over Mr. Black 
was assigned to other duties at the Home 
where his remarkable broad experiences 
in insurance made him an exceptionally 
good head office man. Over the years he 
had been an agent, a claims investigator, 
a broker, a general agent or territorial 
manager, a chief executive of an insur- 
ance company. He had learned about 
administration, about preparation of an- 
nual financial statements, about appoint- 
ment of men. 

Prominent Figure at Commissioners’ 

Conventions . 

When the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners came to the 
Commodore Hotel for its annual conven- 
tion in 1949 the insurance companies 
of New York asked Black to take over 
the duties on the social side of the con- 
vention, which formerly had been di- 
rected by the late Albert N. Butler of 
Corroon & Reynolds, who for some years 
had been a Deputy Insurance Superin- 
tendent in this state. This was not an 
easy assignment. It not only had to do 
with handling a large luncheon which is 
attended by numbers of people who at- 
tend the convention as observers or for 
other reasons, but also there were plenty 
of problems about getting rooms for 
members of the State Insurance Depart- 
ments. Incidentally, the program also 
included atttentions which the insurance 
companies wanted to show to the wives 
and daughters of the ‘(Commissioners 
and their Deputies. Also, there were 
arranged visits making it possible to see 
interesting things in New York ranging 
from Fifth Avenue stores to art galler- 
ies. As chairman of the committee Mr. 
Black had a large and cooperative com- 
mittee of executives of insurance com- 
panies representing all divisions of the 
business. 

Mr. Black lives in Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
His wife is the former Ethel Johnson 
of Boston, Mass., and they have a son, 
Peter, 12, who is the star catcher on his 


school baseball team, and a_daughter, 
Janet, 16, now attending St. Catherine’s 
School, Richmond, Va. 





Career of Leonard Peterson 


Leonard Peterson, vice president and 
controller of the Home, has had a wide 
range of experience in fire insurance 
Starting ~ the engineering and inspec- 
tion field, later becoming the company’s 
chief underwriter for the central sec- 
tion of the country, he has filled numer- 
ous executive posts on the way to his 
present position. 

The Control] Department has an over- 
all connection with the basic functions 
of all departments of the organization, 
with particular emphasis on the mecha- 
nism at the home office in connection 
with business on the books—what hap- 
pens after the daily reports come in and 
the policies are issued. 

As the leading business nation, with 
the most of and the largest industrial 
enterprises jn the world, America’s busi- 
ness structure finds insurance coverage 
imperative for existence. So, it is obvi- 
ous that fire insurance, a complex opera- 
tion, demands more detail than does 
any other business transaction in the 
country. 

The Home Issued 3,055,851 Policies 

in 1950 

In a company, such as the Home, the 
largest fire insurance company, some 
idea of that detail can be gauged when 
it is considered that it issued in 1950 
3,055,851 policies. Its clerical staff at the 
home office alone numbers 2,520 per- 
sons. In most American businesses when 
a sale is effected the transaction is 
finished. Not so in insurance business 
because when the policy is sold and is- 
sued these are but two initial steps, as 
payments of premiums, endorsements, 
changes in coverage or cancellation alone 
require continuous auditing. 

Another way to grasp the tremendous 
operating detail is found in the home 
office operations based on the aftermath 
of one day’s property havoc. Since the 
windstrom of November 25, 1950, the 
Home has received approximately 130,000 


clainis growing out of this disaster alone, 
and they are still coming in. Claims run 
from $1 to thousands of dollars, and 
there is detail connected with every 
one of them. 

Mr. Peterson takes complexity oper- 
ations in his stride. Coupled with a flair 
for administration he has ability to de- 
tect talent in other men and in helping 
them to develop. Confreres in other 
companies who have worked with him 
say that he is one of the most con- 
scientious and thorough committee work- 
ers in the business; that he sizes up 
situations quickly, studies problems un- 
til he reaches the bottom of them. 
Graduate of Armour Institute, Chicago 

Son of a painter for the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railroad Leonard Peter- 
son spent his boyhood in Austin, a sub- 
urb of the West side of Chicago. In 
Austin High School he did so well i 
mathematics and science that he was 
awarded a scholarship at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Mass. However, instead of going East 
he entered Armour Institute of Tech- 
nology, now known as Illinois Institute 
of Technology. 

In Chicago at the turn of the century 
there had been no scientific, engineer- 
ing school of this nature, which irked 
the Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus, one of 
the six famous Chicago clergymen of 
that period. In one of his powerful ser- 
mons he told his congregation that this 
was a reflection on the city. Upon one 
member of the congregation, Philip D. 
Armour, multi-millionaire packer, this 
made such a deep impression that he 
later said he would endow such an 
institute, would completely support it, 
and wanted the honor of doing it alone. 
Thus, was inaugurated the Armour 
Institute. First president was Dr. 
Gunsaulus, 

The courses which Mr. Peterson took 
at Armour were those having to do 
with fire protection engineering although 
he had enrolled to take an electrical 
course. Armour Institute had received 


the idea of a fire protection engineering. 


course from Massachusetts Insitute of 
Technology which had such a course and 
was furnishing some of its graduates to 
Factory Insurance Mutuals. Head of the 
Armour course was Professor Finnegan, 
a graduate of M.I.T., who had worked 
for National Board of Fire Underwriters 
in New York and later went with the 
Underwriters Laboratories. 


Started Career as Sprinkler Risk 

Inspector 
Peterson left Armour In- 
stitute in 1916 with a B.S. degree he 
became an inspector in the sprinkler 
risk department of the Michigan Inspec- 
tion Bureau at Detroit, the Bureau being 
a supervisory authority in Michigan on 
requirements for sprinkler installations 
and rates. Sprinkler companies would 
submit their plans for approval and the 
Bureau would predicate the rate on 
equipment being in conformity with the 
standards. At that time static pressure 
was the basis in determining the ade- 
quacy of the city water as a source of 
supply. 

One of the — interesting inspec- 
tions made by . Peterson was of an 
automobile sb dienes in congested 
section of Saginaw for final approval of 
the equipment. On opening the 2-inch 
drain valve at the base of the sprinkler 
riser the remaining pressure was only 
four pounds which meant that the 
sprinkler equipment would be valueless 
should the fire department take suction 
from a hydrant in the immediate vi- 
cinity. To justify credit for the auto- 
matic sprinkler equipment its was neces- 
sary to erect a gravity tank as the 
primary source of water supply for this 
risk and others adjoining. This experi- 
ment demonstrated that city water sup- 
ply to be adequate required a flow 
test in which it was necessary to have 
at least 12 pounds residue pressure at 
the highest line of sprinklers with at 
least 500 gallons per minute flowing 
from the nearest hydrant. Eventually, 
more rigid rules were made for water 
supply requirements and sprinkler fail- 
ures became infrequent. 


When World War I started Mr. Peter- 


When Mr. 


son enrolled in the Army in April, 1917 
and he received a commission in the 
Third Officers Training Camp at Rock- 
ford, Ill. Then he went to France where 
he attended the Samaur Field Artillery 
School and next attended the heavy artil- 
lery school at Gien. Assigned later to 
the 333rd Artillery he was with that out- 
fit only three weeks when the Armistice 
was signed. 

After discharge from the Army Mr. 
Peterson went to the Central Actuarial 
Bureau of Chicago which passed on 
sprinkler plans and advised the Mid- 
West bureaus regarding rates. About 
this stage of his career he organized the 
Fire Prevention Co., Inc., Chicago, a 
firm of consulting engineers. Its work 
was largely giving advice to architects 
relative to fire protection and arranging 
ceiling construction to enable the in- 
stallation of sprinklers at a minimum 
of cost. 


Joined Home in Fall of 1920 


Mr. Peterson joined the Home on Sep- 
tember 1, 1920, as a special agent in the 
improved risk ‘department at its Chicago 
office, and on January 1, 1921, was placed 
in charge of this department at the Chi- 

cago office. Six years later he opened a 
telegram from New York signed by Clar- 
ence A. Ludlum, then vice president, 
which read “Position assistant manager 
department improved risks New York 
yours on acceptance.” He wired Mr. 
Ludlum: “Tf company considers my serv- 
ices more valuable in New York than 
in Chicago I accept.” 

On January 15, 1930, Mr. Peterson was 
promoted to the position of division un- 
derwriter of the Western department— 
passing on all business received in that 
department. Vice president of the Home 
in charge of the West at that time was 
John A. Campbell, an unusually inter- 
esting personality. A bachelor, lover of 
music and popular classic literature, he 
was an almost every-night patron of 
the theatre. He died in 1934. 

In September, 1934, Mr. Peterson be- 
came an officer of the Home, being elect- 
ed assistant secretary, and on March 11, 
1935, he was elected secretary. In De- 
cember, 1941, he was promoted to vice 
president and secretary. His supervision 
of the Western department continued 
until the spring of 1947 when he was 
elected vice president and controller. The 
departments of which he is in charge 
are control, cashiers, auditing, reinsur- 
ance, classification, key punch and 
supply. Also, he has supervision of the 
farm and hail departments. 


Inter-Company Relations 


In inter-company relations Mr. Peter- 
son is president, Allied Lines Associa- 
tion; vice president of Western Under- 


writers Association; and, with . the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 


he is chairman of the Special Commit- 
tee on Standard Fire Insurance Policy 
and a member of its accounting com- 
mittee. He is also on the steering 
committee, Association of Casualty & 
Surety Companies. 

Mr. Peterson’s work as chairman of 
the Special Committee on Standard Fire 
Insurance Policy is particularly note- 
worthy. Until 1873 when Massachusetts 
adopted a standard ‘fire insurance policy 
every company was using its own indi- 
vidual policy. In 1886 New York adopted 
a statutory policy which became used 
with certain modifications by all but five 
or six states. In 1918 (New York adopted 
a revised policy, known as “the new 
New York Standard Fire Policy,” which 
was ultimately adopted in whole or in 
part by 13 jurisdictions. However, the 
majority of states continued in use the 
1886 policy due to the fact that most 
of the fire insurance laws had been 
predicated on the provisions of that 
policy. In 1937 the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners passed a 
resolution that a committee be appointed 
to modernize the fire insurance policy, 
Superintendent Pink of New York being 
made chairman. After five years of de- 
liberations by or with factions of the 
business a new policy became effective 
in New York in July, 1943. That policy 
is now in use in whole or in part in all 


jurisdictions except Massachusetts, Min- 
nesota and New Hampshire. There are 
now 18 different fire insurance policies 
in use so there is, therefore, still great 
need for uniformity. 

In Mr. Peterson’s opinion it would 
save the insurance companies from $250,- 
000 to $500,000 a year alone if there were 
but one standard fire insurance policy 
for countrywide use. 


Has Four Children 


Mr. Peterson lives in Maplewood, N. J. 
His wife was Anna Marie Whitenight. 
They have four children: Leonard, Jr, 
who is a graduate of Westminister Col. 
lege and is with the Royal-Liverpool 
oe in Kansas City; Mrs. Charles 

Rathbun whose husband is with the 
American of Newark in Southern Cali- 
fornia; Mrs. Albert Pfaff of Minetto, 
ee ’ whose husband is with Columbia 
Mills: and Nancy Louise, assistant buyer 
of linens for B. Altman & Co., who re- 
sides with her parents. . 

Mr. Peterson belongs to Blue hodge 
& Chapter, Masons; Maplewood Coun- 
try Club; Morrow Memorial M.E, 
Church of Maplewood; Tau Beta Pi, 
honorary engineering fraternity; Sala- 
mander Honorary Fire Protection Engi- 
neering Society; and Maplewood Post, 
American Legion. Recreations he likes 
best are golf and bridge. 





Career of Herbert A. Payne 

Herbert Allyn Payne, vice president 
and secretary of the Home: Insurance 
Co.; and holding similar offices in Home 
Indemnity, was born in Baltimore which 
has turned out hundreds of able insur- 
ance men, many of whom have become 
noted in the business. It is home of 
some of the most successful insurance 
companies. Furthermore, the city has an 
unusually large number of general agents 
and agents who have served in public 
life, holding positions including mayor, 
membership in legislature and promi- 
nence in administration of the Com- 
monwealth. All of which adds up to the 
fact that Baltimoreans think highly of 
insurance. 

But Mr. Payne did not enter the in- 
surance field through the Baltimore gate- 

way as his first job was with a coal 
company. His father was a senior part- 
ner of Payne & Boyd, an outstanding 
real estate firm. Herbert was graduated 
from Boys Latin School, a private high 
school, and also he attended University 
of Maryland night school. At high 
school he was a member of the track 
team and so successful an athlete that 
he continued to run track for some time 
after leaving school, doing so under the 
colors of the local Baltimore clubs. 


Experience in World War I 


The job he landed was a clerkship with 
the Consolidation Coal Co., one of the 
largest coal companies in the world. It 
was not long before he became a mem- 
ber of the Fifth Regiment, Maryland 
National Guard, and with his regiment 
he went in 1916 down to the Mexican 
border. While there he did not meet any 
member of the famous Connecticut troop 
of cavalry commanded by Col. James L. 
Howard of the Travelers, in which troop 
were a number of men _ who later 
achieved note in the insurance field, two 
of whom became presidents of insur- 
ance companies. They are Frank A. 
Christensen of America Fore and Clin- 
ton L. Allen of Aetna Insurance Group. 

When the Fifth regiment returned to 
Maryland most of its members hastened 
back into civilian life, but Payne had a 
liking for military life and remained in 
the service. Starting as a private he 
held every successive rank up to captain 
by the time of his discharge from the 
Army in August, 1919. After his out- 
fit went overseas as a part of the 29th 
division he became a captain of infantry 
and served in all of the major offensives 
in which that division was engaged. 
Payne got the Verdun Defense Medal. 
The French Army had staked everything 
on holding Verdun, its slogan, “They 
Shall Not Pass,” becoming world famous 
as a battle cry, tens of thousands of 
men on both sides being killed, but 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Do you realize what can happen when you run an electric cord under a rug? Friction 
from walking on the rug wears the insulation off the wires. The bare wires cause a 
short circuit... and a fire. Guard against this risk by having enough electric outlets 
installed—and have them installed by an expert electrician who understands safety 


requirements. 


AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY ¢ STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
with tre HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


> 
Ry Standard a 
4 protection £3 
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This advertisement also appears—in color—in TIME, NEWSWEEK, PATHFINDER, 
U. S. NEWS and WORLD REPORT. Clinton L. Allen, President 











FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 
obligations. 
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Connecticut Ass’n Agents Voting 
On Additional Extended Coverage 


The Connecticut Association of Insur- 
ance Agents is taking a vote of its mem- 
bers to learn whether they favor or op- 


pose the additional extended coverage 


endorsement as contemplated by the 
New England Fire Insurance Rating 
Association. A committee of the asso- 


ciation, headed by Burgess Fisher, 


handling fire coverag rates, rules and 
forms, is of the nite En that those 
agents who have made a study of the 


new form are nearly unanimous in their 
disapproval of it. 

Mr. Fisher states in a report to the 
association membership that all agents 
are heartily in favor of a broader form 
of coverage for residential property. 
Opposition to this particular endorse- 
ment, he hopes, will in no way discour- 
age efforts to provide a “proper form. 
Our idea of a proper form is one pro- 
viding as broad a coverage as possible 
and if necessary at a _ considerably 
higher rate. The most glz uring exclusion 
under the proposed form is earthquake. 
Cert: uinly the companies have a_ suffi- 
cient loss record on this type of cover- 
age to include it in the additional perils 
endorsement.” 

Reasons for Opposition 

In his report to the membership Mr. 
Fisher also states: 

“To understand the opposition by this 
committee, it is necessary to review the 
underlying reasons for the coverage hav- 
ing been originally considered and then 
subject these reasons to the test of hav- 
ing fulfilled the objective. The original 
objectives were (1) to provide coverage 
for the public on an ‘all risk’ basis or 
failing that to considerably broaden the 
content and scope of specified perils. As 
drafts of the original ideas were dis- 
cussed (for 18 months) what was not 
a primary objective became one, because 
of the time element. We therefore take 
the liberty of listing another objective. 
(2) A broadening of the content and 
scope of coverage to meet competition 
of direct or deviation filings. We main- 
tain that not only is neither obiective 
fulfilled but that a promulgation as re- 
strictive as the attached, would react 
to the detriment of the good will be- 
tween agents and clients, the industrv 
and the public. Our reasons are set forth 
as follows. 

“Remember in reviewing these reasons 
that the AEC endorsement is applicable 
only up to four-family dwellings and 
their contents which generally speaking 
are high grade insurable risks. Remem- 
ber also that the $50 deductible clause 
is applicable to each peril and separately 
to each building and separately as to 
contents. Inasmuch as most of the perils 
included would damage both building 
and contents the deductible in many in- 
stances would be $100. First let us re- 
move from consideration some of the 
simpler coverages. 


Motor Vehicle Damage 
“1. Motor vehicle damage caused bv 
your own or a tenant’s car, with a $50 
or $100 deductible. A claim possibility is 
most remote. 
“2. Glass breakage. This is a broad 
form but contains a $50 deductible 


clause. It is inconceivable that glass 
breakage could exceed $50 from any peril 
not already covered by Extended Cover- 
age Endorsement No. 4, that is wind- 
storm or explosion. 

“3. Fall of trees. Few of us can recall 
any instances of a tree simply falling 
on a house. Windstorm felling a tree is 
already covered under Extended Cover- 
age Endorsement No. 

“4. Collapse. How many private 
dwellings, simply collapse, except from 
(a) causes already covered by ECE No. 4 
or (b) from causes excluded under AEC. 


Sees Limited Coverage 


“We believe the coverage reduces it- 
self therefore to (1) limited water dam- 


age; (2) rupture of steam or hot eo 
heating system; (3) vandalism; (4) i 
snow, freezing. 


“Water damage is extremely limited. 
The coverage must be thoroughly ex- 
plained. The scope of the insurance does 
not nearly meet present standard water 
damage insurance nor does it meet com- 
petition of other similar endorsements. 
Notice the inconsistency of the unoccu- 
pancy exclusion as compared to the simi- 
lar exclusion under ice, snow and 
freezing. 

“Rupture of steam or hot water heat- 
ing system. We have an estimate that 
less than 10% of the private dwellings in 
this area are not steam heated. Rupture 
or burtsing of a hot water system, pre- 
sents a remote possibility of claim in 
light of coverage already granted under 
extended coverage endorsement No. 4 

“Vandalism and malicious mischief. 
This coverage is broad_ but we are un- 
able to interpret lines 75, 76, 77, 78, ice, 
snow and freezing. Coverage under this 
part of the endorsement appears satis- 
factory but we wish to again point out 
the inconsistency of lines, 112 and 113 as 
compared to lines 58 through 62 of the 
water damage section.” 


SQUARE CLUB MEETS MARCH 19 
The Insurance Square Club of New 
York, Inc., will hold its next monthly 
meeting on Monday evening, March 19, 
at 7:00 p.m., at the Drug and Chemical 
Club. Following a short business meet- 
ing and the election of offices for 1951, 
Second Vice President Richard C. Evers, 
has arranged for an entertainment. 
AMERIC 
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AN-HARTFORD.- 
NORTH AMERICA 


O'GORMAN & YOUNG, Inc. 


New York bidding Office 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT and INDEMNITY CO. 


Broker’s Commission Held 
Fully Earned at Outset 


The Court of Appeals, New York’s 
highest court, the National Association 
of Insurance Brokers ‘states, has an- 


nounced its decision in the case of West- 
ern National Insurance Company _v. 
Haph Brokerage, Inc., affirming the de- 
cision of the lower courts in favor of 
the broker. “It will be recalled that 
the Insurance Brokers’ Association of 
New York, Inq, represented by this 
association's counsel, had intervened as 
amicus curiae in the Appellate Division 
in which the judgment in favor of the 
broker had been affirmed. In the Court 
of Appeals counsel again submitted a 
brief for the broker, and the Eastern 
Underwriters Association, representing 
some 175 insurance companies, inter- 
vened as amicus curiae, submitting a 
brief in behalf of the plaintiff insurance 
company. 

“The case raised squarely the question 
of whether an insurance broker who has 
been paid his full commission on a fixed 
premium is obliged to return to the 
insurer a portion of such commission 
upon cancellation of the policy by the 
insured before normal expiration of the 
policy. The decision, now final, is that 
the broker is not obliged to return any 
portion of the commission which was 
paid to him without qualification and 
that he has fully earned it when he 
placed the business with the insurer and 
the insured pays the full premium.” 


Dalton to Address Buyers’ 
Ass’n in New York Mar. 22 


Marshall B. Dalton, president of: the 
3oston Manufacturers Mutual Fire, will 
speak on “Use and Occupancy and Ex- 
tra Expense Insurance” before the 
luncheon meeting of the New York 
Chapter of the National Insurance Buy- 
ers Association, Inc., on Thursday, 
March 22, at the George W ashington 
Hotel in New York City. The associa- 
tion was formerly the Risk Research In- 
stitute. The Boston Manufacturers is a 
member of the Associated Factory Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Companies. 


North British Conference 
In New York, March 19-22 


Fieldmen of the North British Group 
will assemble at the Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York, March 19-22, for a combined 
field conference of the New England, 
Middle, Southern, Central and Western 
departments. Contingents will also at- 
tend from the Philadelphia, Boston, 
Michigan and Illinois departments. The 
combined field conference this year’ will 
take the place of annual departmental 
field meetings: in cities centrally located 
within departmental territories. 

The first two days will be devoted to 
presentations by home office specialists 
supervising various phases of company 
operations. The other two days will be 
given over to individual departmental 
business conferences. 

The following week, Samuel T. Shot- 
well, vice president and manager, will 
conduct a field conference of Pacific de- 
partment personnel at the.St. Francis 
Hotel, San, Francisco. 
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Senate Fails to Act on 
Aviation War Risk Bill 


The U.S. Senate last week failed to 
take action on the bill (S. 435) giving 
standby authority to the Secretary of 
Commerce to write aviation war risk 
insurance on aircraft, cargoes, crews and 
passengers when commercial policies are 
not available at reasonable terms. 

The bill, reported unanimously by the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 


mittee, came to the floor under a calen- 
dar call, which requires unanimous 
consent for passage of a_ measure. 


Republican objections forced it off the 
calendar, and prestmably it must now 
await its turn on the regular agenda, 
open to full debate and amendment. 
Meanwhile, the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee was 
scheduled to begin hearings on an iden- 
tical companion measure late this week. 
The bill has the support of the insur- 
ance and air transport industries, and 
of the Government agencies affected 
by its enactment. 


LEONHART IN LONDON 
W. Harold Leonhart, president of 
Leonhart & Co., Inc. of Baltimore, 
is on a visit to London and will confer 
with underwriters at Lloyd’s. In addi- 
tion Mr. Leonhart will also study the 
city’s civilian defense program. 


GERALD J. BUTLER DIES 
Gerald J. Butler, 43, widely known in- 
surance producer of Scranton, Pa., died 
March 6. He was a veteran of World 
War II and a member of the Lacka- 
wanna County Insurance Exchange. His 
wife and two children survive. 


NEW AGENCY IN CLEVELAND 

The Kingston Agency, Inc., of Cleve- 
land has been incorpor ated to carry ona 
general insurance business. 





New Jersey Figures 


(Continued from Page 24) 


i ee ers 54,052 16,393 
Mutual Companies 
Net Net Losses 
: Premiums Paid 

PTRMVSIONG coxa bv cuideien $ 349,057 62,329 
LO Re ae 62,113 12,857 
eS Eo ea eS 135,324 44,466 
Employers’ Mutual ..... 15,544 639 
Excess Mutual Re. 65,389 13,799 
Grain Deglers:..5.5:.0.25 95,827 22,552 
Hardware Dealers ..... 154,972 49,538 
Sp MAMEAWORE viv5's bo oih nc ceeds 241,196 30,544 
Indiana Lumbermens 55,763 18.042 
Liberty Mutual ........ 365,595 62,325 
Lumbermen’s Mutual 76,684 26,975 
Lumber Mutual ....... 79,207 15,111 
Manufacturers Mutual.. 1,120,678 278,025 
Michigan Millers ...... 51,635 6,865 
Mill Owners 23 iic.csss 34,497 7,210 
National Retailers ..... 131,286 39,848 
Northwestern Mutual 106,097 15.605 
Ohio Farmers ......... 61,383 28,309 
Penn Lumbermens 68,837 97.286 
ig) a ere 166,772 29,515 
Preferred Mutual ..... 98,126 7.324 
Traders & Mechanics.... 27,613 17.745 
Union Mutual ........ 10,111 2,348 
160,352 37,898 
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Capital 
Surplus 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums . 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses 
Reserve for Taxes 
Liabilities under Contracts with 
War Shipping Administration 
Reinsurance Reserves . 
Dividends Declared . 
Other Liabilities . - c 
Total Liabilities Except Capital 





ncoliéesed : 





| ae policy of The Home Insurance Company is a deeply 
personal document. 


Each provides a shield of protection for some person’s cher- 
ished possessions—perhaps your home, or car, or business. 
And each bears the mark of sorme Home Insurance representa- 
tive’s interest and efforts in behalf of the policyholder. In 
nearly every community from coast to coast, these members 
of the Home “family” are bringing protection to their clients 
and neighbors in an efficient, friendly way. And when and if 
fire or other adversity occurs, you'll find that this is a friend- 
ship of deeds—not words. Then your Home man carries out 
the promise of your policy—sees to it that you get fast and 
effective help. 

This sincere, human approach to your insurance needs has 
given The Home the neighborly characteristics for which it is 
known. It has made of it a company which not only serves 
your community but is a part of it—a company of people 
rather than statistics. 


The Home, in its truest sense, is the man who lives in your 
town and serves you—your Home representative and his com- 
panions in communities throughout the country. The accom- 
panying figures are a report of their work for you and your 
neighbors in the year 1950. 





Balance Sheet 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Companies 
United States Government Bonds . 
Other Bonds and Stocks’ . 
Investment in The Home 

Indemnity Company . 
Real Estate . 
Agents’ Balances or U 

Premiums, Less Than 90 Days Due 
Other Admitted Assets . 


Total Admitted Assets . 


Surplus as Regards Policyholders 
Total . 


*NOTES: Bonds carried at $5,799,756.96 Amortized Value and Cash $80,000.00 
in the above balance sheet are deposited as required by law. All securities 
have been valued in accordance with the requirements of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. Assets and Liabilities in Canada 
have been adjusted to the basis of the free rate of exehange. Based on 
December 31, 1950 market quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, the 
Total Admitted Assets would be $357,620,695.62 and the Surplus as Regards 
Policyholders would be $142,704,282.54. 


*December 31, 
1950 

$ 38,777,419.93 

108,301,862.62 

175,820,027.95 


6,878,161.00 
5,293,635.24 


19,766,198.65 
3,320,264.23 


$358,157,569.62 


$153,821,812.00 
40,775,253.00 
8,750,000.00 


1,218,246.31 
1,334,793.53 
3,598,708.50 
5,417,599.74 


$214,916,413.08 


$ 20,000,000.00 
123,241,156.54 


$143,241,156.54 
$358,15 7,569.62 


Sincerely, 
PRESIDENT 
Directors 


Lewis L. CLARKE Cuaries A. LovucHIn Henry C. Brunie 
Banker Vice President & President, 
*Witt1am L. DesBost General Counsel 
Chairman, lvan Escott Harsin K. Park 

Union Dime Vice President President, 
Savings Bank First National Bank 


Percy C. Mapeira, Jr. of Columbus, Ga. 


Grorce McANENY 


President 
Trustee ’ * 
: 5 Land Title Bank & Boykin C. Wricat 
Title Guarantee & Trust Co. Leseer 


Trust Company 


Harotp V. SMITH Eart G. Harrison Leroy A. Lincoun 
President Lawyer President, 
ng Metropolitan Life 
Freverick B. ADAMS CHAMPION McDoweL.t Davis Insurance Company 
Chairman of President, 


Tuomas J. Ross 
Senior Partner, 
Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross 


Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Co. 


Executive Committee, 
Atlantic Coast Line 


Railroad Co. y <4 
JaRREN S. JOHNSON r 
Rosert W. Dow inc President, Henry C. Von Erm 
President, Peoples Savings President, 
City Investing Co. Bank & Trust Co. of ro Trust 
>» Bige ompan 
Georce GuNnbD Wilmington, N. C. aos di 
President, Joun M. FRANKLIN 
Cleveland Trust Co. Rocer W. Basson President, 


Chairman of Board, 
Babson’s Reports, Inc. 


Masses <0: - Siew United States Lines Co. 


President, Lou R. CRaNnDALL 
Chemical Bank & Rosert B. MEYER President, 
Trust Co. The Cord Meyer Company George A. Fuller Co. 


*Deceased January 18, 1951 


* THE HOME * 
Foe Company 


CALLZ (LE a 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE - AUTOMOBILE + MARINE 








The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 








Empire Trust Company 
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Corroon & Reynolds 
Group Assets Higher 


PREMIUMS SHOW SMALL DROP 





American Equitable, New York Fire, 
Globe & Republic and Merchants 
& Manufacturers’ Statements 





Total assets of the Corroon & Rey- 
nolds, Inc., group, comprising the Ameri- 
can Equitable, New York Fire, Globe 
& Republic and Merchants & Manufac- 
turers, were $61,299,162 at the close of 
1950, an increase of close to $6,300,000 
compared with 1949 surplus to policy- 
holders was 22,030,710. Net premium 
writing of the four companies declined 
$265,429 to $27,131,641. 

The underwriting results for the group 
show loses incurred to premiums earned 
of 52.16% and expenses incurred to pre- 
miums written of 44.14%, the combined 
loss and expense ratio being 96.30%. This 
compares with a combined loss and ex- 
pense ratio of 90.07%. in 1949. 

The American Equitable at the year- 
end showed total assets of $29,987,222, an 
increase of $3,604,157 over 1949 and a 
policyholders’ surplus of $9,612,759, an 
increase over the previous year of $1,- 
470,858. After taking full credit for so- 
called unauthorized reinsurance and on 
the basis of market values at the year- 
end, the policyholders’ surplus was $9,- 
848,641. 

New York Fire 

The New York Fire as of December 
31, showed total assets of $13,536,464, 
an increase of $1,877,931 over 1949 and a 
policyholders’ surplus of $5,482,466, an 
increase over the previous year of $923,- 
216. After taking full credit for so- 
called unauthorized reinsurance and on 
the basis of market values at the year- 
end, the policyholders’ surplus was $5,- 
412,091. 

The Globe & Republic at the year- 
end showed total assets of $10,591,568, 
an increase of $545,390 over 1949, and 
a policyholders’ surplus of $3,850,677, an 
increase over the previous year of $769,- 
356, After taking full credit for so-called 
unauthorized reinsurance and on _ the 
basis of market values at the year-end, 
the policyholders’ surplus was $3,749,888. 

The Merchants & Manufacturers at 
the year-end showed total assets of 


$7,655,814, an increase cf $705,656 over 
1949, and a policyholders’ surplus of $3,- 
056,027, an increase over the previous 


year of $458,850. After taking full credit 
for so-called unauthorized reinsurance 
and on the basis of market values at the 
year-end, the policyholders’ surplus was 
$3,020,088. 





Snepp Joins Ky. Agents 


As Relations Director 


The Kentucky Association of Insur- 
ance Agents has employed H. D. “Dick” 
Snepp, Jr., formerly assistant manager 
of the Travelers Insurance Co., Hart- 
ford, as a field representative, under the 
title of agency relations director. Ac- 
cording to announcement by James C. 
Hulette of Frankfort, president of the 
Kentucky local agents’ organization, Mr. 
Snepp’s duties will be to advise the 450 
members of the organization in connec- 
tion with modern developments, prac- 
tices, and procedures in the property and 
casualty fields. He will have his office 
with Peyton B. Bethel, secretary-treas- 
urer of the organization, at 469 Starks 
Bldg., Louisville. 


Security Field Meetings 

The Security -'Connecticut Companies 
of New Haven, held a meeting of East- 
ern fieldmen at the Chalfonte - Haddon 
Hall Hotel in Atlantic City the week of 
March 5. A meeting of the Southern 
fieldmen is being held at the Edgewater 
Gult Hotel, Edgewater Park, Miss. dur- 
ing the week of March 12. 

Astenéine both meetings from the 
home are Vice President S. H. Swart, 
Secretary E, O. Redwitz; and Assistant 
Secretary B. J. Daenzer. 
































Be AWARE 
the EYES" of MARCH 





<b SEE that all your policyholders have Extended 


Coverage protection, particularly against March 
winds. 


~ O% LOOK at Fire and other renewals carefully to be 


certain clients have adequate insurance-to-value 
in line with today’s high costs. 


<p WATCH the “Personal” and “Society” columns 
of your local newspapers for the names of persons 
going on Easter and Spring cruises and vacations. 
They're good prospects for Personal Effects and 
Sports Equipment Floaters. 


<p SCAN your records to make certain all Automo- 
bile policyholders have complete protection - Fire, 
Theft, Comprehensive Coverage, Property Uamage, 
Collision and Public Liability. Get ready for 
Spring and Summer motoring. 


Gp INSPECT your Fire policy records for possible 
Personal Property Floater “leads”. Even house- 
holders with a nominal $5,000 in household fur- 
niture and fixtures values are worthwhile prospects. 


SURVEY local opportunities to write Furriers’ 


Customers Insurance. Personal furs and garments 
will soon be stored again. 


EYE carefully Jewelry & Furs policies to see that 
amounts are written in line with current values. 


é 





NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
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ALLSTATE ADVANCES ELLIS 





Vice President and General Sales Mana- 
ger of Sears, Roebuck & Co. Auto 
Insurance Subsidiary 

Davis W. Ellis has been elected vice 
president and general sales manager of 
the Allstate Insurance Co., automobile 
insurance subsidiary of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., according to an announcement by 
Calvin Fentress, Jr., president. 

In this capacity Mr. Ellis will be re- 
sponsible for the general administration 
of Allstate’s sales activities. At present 
the company’s sales force consists of 
district sales managers in two zone 
offices, branch sales managers in four- 
teen regional headquarters, and 900 
agents all of whom are full-time. All- 
state employes. 

Mr. Ellis became associated with All- 
state in 1942 as educational director, la- 
ter becoming resident manager of the 
Chicago branch, and assistant vice presi- 
dent. In June, 1950, he was appointed 
assistant vice president and general sales 
manager. 

A graduate of Indiana University Mr. 
Ellis has been in the insurance field 28 
years. Before joining Allstate he was a 
local agent, operator of a_ general 
agency, and served in various executive 
capacities on home office staffs of several 
insurance companies. 


Federal Reports Gains in 


Assets, Surplus, Premiums 
The Federal Insurance Co., of which 
Chubb & Son are managers, closed 1950 
with assets of $57,344,068, surplus to 
policyholders of $29,076,451 and unearned 
premiums of $12,613,395. With U.S. Gov- 
ernment bond holdings of $19,562,182 and 
cash amounting to $6,320,855, these two 
asset items exceed total liabilities except 
capital. Included in the policyholders’ 
surplus is $5,735,491 as unrealized ap- 
preciation of investments. Assets in- 
creased nearly $7,000,000 last year and 
surplus was $4,500,000 higher. 

Net premiums written by the Federal 
and its wholly owned subsidiary, the 
Vigilant, totaled $20,291,587, an increase 
of nearly $3,000,000, Percy Chubb 2d, 
president of the company, reports. Un- 
derwriting income for the year, $1,028,896 
shows a drop from $1,852,533 in 1949. 


Smith North Carolina 


State Agent for Hanover 


Kenneth R. Smith has been ap- 
pointed state agent for the Hanover 
and Fulton to supervise the company’s 
activities in North Carolina. He en- 
tered insurance in 1923 with the North 
Carolina inspection & Rating Bureau, 
serving as rate clerk and special agent. 

In 1925 he joined the Great Ameri- 
can Group as special agent, and in 
1947 was made executive special agent. 

Mr. Smith has been active in insur- 
ance affairs, having served as chairman 
of committee on rates and rules and 
forms for the old North Carolina In- 
spection & Rating Bureau; a member 
of the executive committee of the 
North Carolina Fire Insurance Rating 
Bureau; chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the North Carolina Stock 
Insurance Field Club of North Caro- 
lina; chairman of the Fire Insurance 
Club of Raleigh; most loyal gander of 
the Carolinas Pond of Blue Goose and 
deputy most loyal grand gander for 
the Southern states. 

He is a veteran of World War I. 
He attended the public schools of 
Raleigh, Donaldson Military School 
and Washington & Lee University. 


BROOKMAN SPECIAL IN GA. 

Appointment of Ray Brookman as 
special agent in Georgia for the Louis- 
ville Fire and Marine is announced by 
Executive Vice President Leslie Miller. 
Mr. Brookman is the first field man 
whose entire training has been with the 
Louisville, where he has worked for 
the past four and one-half years in vari- 
ous capacities. 
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Springfield Group Assets Reached 
New High of $93,568,004 in 1950 


The annual report of William A. 
Hebert, president of the Springfield Fire 
and Marine, and its affiliated companies, 
New England Insurance Co., and the 
Michigan Fire and Marine, reveals con- 
solidated admitted assets of the group 
to have reached a new all-time high of 
$93,568,004, as of December 31, 1950. 
Consolidated underwriting profit for the 
year was $1,779,671. Net premiums in- 





WILLIAM A. HEBERT 


creased 3%, resulting in the largest 
volume ever written by the group com- 
panies. Policyholders’ surplus was $33,- 
962,628, compared with $29,554,690 at the 


end of 1949, 
Storm Losses Large 

The report emphasizes the unusual 
number of damaging windstorms that oc- 
curred during 1950. The great storm of 
November 25 caused more insurance 
claims than any other single disaster of 
any kind. Claims received by the Spring- 
field and its affiliated companies will 
reach 20,000 or more, and the gross 
dollar loss may rise to $2,500,000; the 
“i loss, however, will be very much 
ess. 

In his report, President Hebert also 
mentions establishment of a new educa- 
tional department for the purpose of 
training young men in the insurance 





Scranton Agents Discuss 


Increase in School Coverage 
Representatives of the Lackawanna 
Valley Underwriters Exchange met with 
members of the Scranton School Board 
at a closed-door committee session in 
Scranton, Pa., to discuss the proposal to 
increase the district’s fire insurance cov- 
sieteonn from $7,500,000 to approximately 
A eae setting up the new sched- 
ule was adopted by the board last year 
after a resurvey of the valuation of the 
district’s 54 buildings and their contents 
had been made by insurance experts. 
Action to put the $16,000,000 program 
into effect has been held up, however, 
pending a full discussion of the proposal. 
The underwriters’ committee, made up 
of A. J. Bauerle, W. Joseph Boland, 
Sverett D. Thomas, William F. Forster 
and Edward T. Wells, reportedly told 
the board members at the meeting that 
the $7,500,000 valuation fixed in 1935 now 
represents only one-half of the actual 
value of the buildings and their contents. 


business; the progress being tnade on 
the new head office building, located at 
1250 State Street, Springfield, Mass., oc- 
cupancy for which is scheduled in May, 
1952; and the licensing of the New Eng- 
land Insurance Company to write all 
lines of insurance except life and an- 
nuities. 


Mich. Legislature Asked to 
Cover Fund Fire Losses 


The Michigan legislature will be asked 
to make a number of separate appropria- 
tions to cover the various departmental 
losses in the recent state office building 
fire, it was disclosed by Robert F. Stead- 
man, state controller. 


Approximately $1,000,000 from_ the 
state insurance fund probably will be 
used to help defray cost of actual recon- 
struction of the concrete and stone build- 
ing, Steadman indicated. The legislature 
is rushing toward enactment of a bill 


to retain $500,000 in the state fund to 
meet any possible other fire losses. The 
fund contained only $1,500,000 at the 
time of the blaze, some $250,000 under 
the statutory limit although state prop- 
erties at risk are valued at some quarter 
of a billion dollars. 


LOUISVILLE F. & M. IN TENN. 

Licensing of the Louisville Fire and 
Marine to do business in Tennessee is 
announced by President Charles G. 
Tachau. This gives the Louisville a 
twenty-five state operating territory plus 
the District of Columbia. 
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UNITED STATES NORTH RIVER 


WESTCHESTER ALLEMANNIA 
FIRE INS. CO. FIRE INS. CO. 


FIRE INS. CO. INS. CO. 

















U.S.BRANCH _U.S.BRANCH 
WESTERN BRITISH SOUTHERN 
ASSURANCE AMERICA FIRE INS. CO. 
$ 854,023 | $ 554.032 | $ 845,219 
6,213,755 | 3,250,010 1,745,721 
1,028,566 | ‘1,114,761 | 1,610,577 
629,038 351.655 422,875 
50,022 | 4,252 3.372 
12,362 7,551 10,116 
233,831 51,542 35,696 

$ 9.021.597 | $ 5,333,803 | $ 4.673.576 














Cash in Banks & Trust Companies| $10,035,963 $ 4,954,825 $ 6,705,107 $ 1,717,361 
United States Government Bonds | 35,762,969 21,292,812 21,265,597 | 5,263,351 
Other Bonds and Stocks | 25,666,979 19,560,073 18,619,444 2,769,271 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 4,600 21,720 171,873 33,647 
RII eer go hy Be Rat il 1,000 37,000 117,683 
Premium Balances Receivable 4,414,270 2,854,427 2,898,668 582,469 
(Not over three months due) 

Bills Receivable, Not Due 649,604 236,125 383,533 4,845 
Interest Accrued 164,963 75,729 72,811 18,514 
Other Assets 1,478,096 437,187 1,076,006 120,761 
Total Admitted Assets $78,177,444 | $49,433,898 | $51,230,039 | $10,627,902 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums | $30,240,155 | $17,729,980 | $19,237,605 | $ 4,157,074 

Reserve for Losses and 
Loss Expenses 8,548,169 5,577,007 6,472,817 1,056,559 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 2,287,700 1,535,200 1,699,500 301,752 
Other Reserves 1,651,024 801,861 949,700 215,143 
Capital 2,000,000 2,000,000 2,000,000 1,200,000 
Net Surplus 33,450,396 21,789,850 20,870,417 3,697,374 
Surplus to Policyholders 35,450,396 23,789,850 22,870,417 4,897,374 
$78,177,444 $49,433,898 | $51,230,039 $10,627,902 

















$ 3,392,933 | $ 1.871.667 | $ 2,119,101 
1,271,793 655,648 432,582 
358,400 185,200 128,880 
189,658 87,103 73,146 
#500,000 | — #500,000 500,000 
3,308,813 | 2.034.185 | 1,419,867 
3,808,813 2,534,185 | 1,919,867 
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ern Fire, $275,724. 
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ts include amounts deposited with various states, as 
required by law, in the following amounts: United States Fire, $3,819,401; 
North River, $2,569,216; Westchester Fire, $2,248,110; Allemannia Fire, 
$245,000; Western Assurance, $680,066; British America, $678,031; South- 


On the basis of December 31, 1950, Market Quotations for all Bonds and 
Stocks owned, the Total Admitted Assets and Surplus would be increased 
by the following amounts: United States Fire, $509,253; North River, 
$323,177; Westchester Fire, $349,186; Allemannia Fire, $98,916; Western 


Assurance, $38,055; British America, $17,759; Southern Fire, $48,568. 
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Christensen Addresses London Institute 


(Continued from .Page 1) 


haps the most difficult single problem 
facing the property-casualty insurance 
business in the United States has to do 
with the making of proper rates in con- 
formity with regulatory requirements 
and yet meet the needs of the business. 
We must have adequate loss data; we 
must have reliable and comparable ex- 
pense data; and we must find some 
means of reflecting both together with 
‘all other relevant factors’ in our rates 
so as to meet the requirements that 
‘rates shall not be excessive, inadequate 
or unfairly discriminatory.’ ‘ 

“This presents substantial difficulties 
with the differing ratemaking systems 
that have grown up with our business, 
many of which were not designed to 
accommodate such requirements. The 
explanation of this condition is quite 
simple. Fire insurance has developed as 
a local business and rating methods 
which seemed best suited to respective 
local conditions have been employed. 

“While such rate regulation imposes 
many obligations upon insurers, it is not 
without corresponding benefit and pro- 
tection to them. Withal, there is, in my 
opinion, considerable merit to the ob- 
servation that ‘insurance ratemaking in 
the United States is an inexact science.’ 

Term Discounts 

“Another rating problem faces us in 
connection with our long standing prac- 
tice of granting discounts on fire insur- 
ance policies written for terms longer 
than one year,” Mr. Christensen said. 
“Specifically, it has been the practice to 
write policies covering many classes of 
property for terms longer than one year 
at increments of 75% of the annual pre- 
mium for each year after the first. Thus, 
a three-year policy has been written for 
two and one-half annual premiums and 
a five-year policy has been written for 
four annual premiums. Customarily, five 
years has been the longest period for 
which a term policy would be written. 

“The discount granted has been in- 
tended to reflect economies resulting 
from the writing of a single policy in 
lieu of a series of separate policies. 
Whether studies presently being con- 
ducted will result in a revision of our 
term rule discounts remains to be seen. 

Installment Payment and Annual 

Renewal Plans 

“There is no question but that the 
term rule discount granted generally in 
the United States has given rise to an- 
other problem of major proportions, the 
so-called installment payment of pre- 
miums practice and annual renewal en- 
dorsement. Theoretically, the  install- 
ment premium plan and annual renewal 
endorsement plan would fall into disuse 
if the amount of the credit for a term 
policy were nominal. 

“However, when coping with this 
problem, one is confronted by consid- 

rably more than the mere arithmetic 
involved. The traditional term discounts 
in practice have gathered so much ‘eco- 
nomic freight’ in our business and our 
public relations that they cannot be 
brushed aside. Institutional properties 
and schedules of insurance of all sizes 
are budgeted over three or five year 
programs based upon the term premium 
credit and have been so handled for 
decades. * * * 

“We have a real problem in connection 
with our extended coverage rates. Regu- 
latory officials have been reluctant to 
approve rates for their respective states 
containing a loading to reflect loss ex- 
perience in nearby states. Unfortunately, 
windstorms do not stop at state borders 
and have not been known to respect 
areas that customarily do not have wind- 
storms. 

“Devastating windstorms were unheard 
of in the northeastern section of our 
country prior to 1938, but beginning with 
that year we have experienced them at 
six-year intervals. During recent years 
even our Pacific Coast area has been 
visited by heavy windstorms with in- 
creasing frequency. We are hopeful that 
our rate regulatory laws will prove ade- 





FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 


quate to afford us necessary relief in the 
matter of extended coverage rates,” the 
speaker declared. 

Motor Vehicle Insurance 

“The motor vehicle experience of the 
latter months of 1950 and the first two 
months of 1951 seems to be an indication 
that we are in the beginning of another 
period of poor experience on this line. 
This is a manifestation of the inflation- 
ary trend coupled with an abnormal in- 
crease in accident frequency. Whether 
rates can be adjusted upward fast 
enough to offset the effect of the rapidly 
worsening loss experience remains to be 
seen. We are no strangers, however, to 
these cyclical movements in motor vehi- 
cle losses. 

“The end results of our rating methods 
have to date been satisfactory in the 
fire insurance business in that they have 
yielded enough to the insurers to meet 
losses and expenses and have left over a 
modest underwriting profit over many 
years. However, rating methods for all 
classes of fire, casualty and inland ma- 
rine coverages will perforce undergo an 
examination particularly in the light of 
multiple line operations. Attention is be- 
ing directed to this problem. As a part 
of this study, our ratemaking methods 
are being examined to determine if they 
permit compliance with rate regulatory 
requirements in the simplest and most 
efficient manner 

“There are advantages and disadvan- 
tages to any method of ratemaking. It is 
my opinion that all parties at interest are 
earnestly seeking to devise and perpetu- 
ate whatever system best serves the re- 
quirements of the public and of the in- 
surers, * * * 

Multiple Lines 

“There is a very practical problem 
which has arisen in the rating of com- 
prehensive covers,” Mr. Christensen told 
his British audience. “Some will com- 
bine perils that have traditionally been 
fire covers with perils that have tra- 
ditionally been casualty covers or with 
perils that have traditionally been inland 
marine covers. Casualty, fire and inland 
marine coverages have been and are now 
rated by separate and distinct rating or- 
ganizations. 

“As a result of multiple line underwrit- 
ing laws, it is now permissible for a 
fire insurance company to belong to a 
casualty rating organization to obtain 
rating service on casualty coverages or 
for a casualty insurer to belong to a 
fire rating organization to obtain rating 
service on fire coverages. Where a single 
comprehensive policy is involved, some 
have claimed that it is an expensive and 
cumbersome procedure to have parts of 
the coverage rated separately by two or 
more different rating organizations. 

“Tt has been proposed, in an attempt 
to solve the problem, that there should 


be one national rating organization to 
rate all classes of fire and casualty cov- 
erages, including comprehensive and all 
risk coverages. There are many who 
look with favor upon this idea. Simi- 
larly, there are those who do not favor 
such a move away from systems which 
have worked so satisfactorily in the past 
in the fear that the cure might be worse 
than the disease. 

“An important development from the 
enactment of the multiple line under- 
writing legislation is the increased ca- 
pacity of the insurance business in the 
United States. In addition to the broad- 
ened direct writing powers, fire insurers 
are now permitted to reinsure the busi- 
ness of casualty insurers and vice versa, 
and as a result some of the business that 
heretofore was channeled to outside re- 
insurance markets can now be absorbed 
in the domestic market. 

“It does not follow that the demand 
in the United States for reinsurance 
from outside markets will cease. Our 
nation is still a young and growing 
country and IJ have every confidence that 
the insurance business will continue to 
grow with the increasing productive ca- 
pacity of the nation, and that the need 
for an international reinsurance market 
will continue, as in the past. 

“T must observe, however, that the 
normal flow of reinsurance premiums to 
the outside market could be slowed by 
those from the outside market seeking a 
temporary competitive advantage in the 
primary insurance markets in the United 
States, *°*-* 


Outside Encroachment 


“Another major problem is the ever- 
present and increasing threat of so- 
cialized forms of insurance through gov- 
ernment. We have had considerable en- 
croachment upon many forms of insur- 
ance by government—Federal, state and 
local—but nothing quite equalling or ap- 
proaching the recent broad threat which 
was met so forthrightly, and I hope with 
permanent success, by you gentlemen. 
The problem takes on various forms in 
the United States. Government projects 
which have limited specific purposes and 
objectives at inception expand into de- 
vices which intrude upon our business. 

“Under our present form of regulation 
the rate for each class of property must 
stand upon and reflect its particular ex- 
perience insofar as practical. Therefore, 
when government uses coverage pro- 
vided at woefully inadequate premiums 
to siphon proper business off the books 
of private insurers, there is presented a 
serious problem. 


City Self Insurance 


“Another form of insidious government 
device is the so-called self insurance 
scheme employed by some state as well 
as a few municipal governments. From 
time to time the fallaciousness of the 
reasoning which brings these schemes 
into being is brought home unpleasantly. 

“For example, a few days before I 
sailed from the United States one of the 
self-insured state properties suffered a 
fire loss estimated to exceed five million 
dollars. There was in existénce in this 
state a self-insurance fund which before 
the fire had assets of $1,500,000. This 
particular state has properties with in- 
surable values exceeding $260,000,000 in 
the aggregate. I am informed that the 
state legislature is now considering an 
insurance program under which private 
insurers would carry the liability. An in- 
teresting side-light on this loss is that 
a valuable library housed in the damaged 
building was insured for $1,500,000 in pri- 
vate companies by local insurance agents 
who advanced the premium from their 
own pockets in the hope that some day 
the state legislature would enact legisla- 
tion authorizing reimbursement. 

“Tt is not my purpose to leave you with 
the impression that our insurers in the 
United States have not been remiss in 
the past as to recognizing the threat of 
such encroachments upon our business. 
I think we have. But there remains time, 
in my opinion, for the business of insur- 
ance in the United States to make a 
careful appraisal of its position in rela- 
tion to these problems and remedy many 


H. BELDEN SLY IS DEAD 


Former Secretary of Eastern Underwrit- 
ers Assn. Dies Suddenly on Golf 
Course at St. Petersburg, Fla. 

H. Belden Sly, retired secretary of 
the Eastern Underwriters Association, 
died at St. Petersburg, Fla., last Satur- 
day following a heart attack while play- 
ing golf. He was 76 years old and had 
been retired on June 1, 1948. His re- 
mains have been cremated and will be 
interred in Elmira, N. Y., at the con- 
venience of the family. 

Mr. Sly started his insurance career in 
the local agency of his father in Elmira, 
and in 1904 joined the Continental as 
special agent in West Virginia and later 
was transferred to the New England ter- 
ritory, operating out of Springfield and 
Boston. 

In 1918 he became manager of the 
newly created stamping department of 
the Boston Board of Fire Underwriters, 
and left in 1921 to join the Employers’ 
Fire as vice president. He resigned that 
position to become associated with the 
Eastern Underwriters Association for 
the purpose of merging the several in- 
spection bureaus to create the Eastern 
Underwriters Inspection Bureau and be- 
came the first manager in 1 

Mr. Sly was connected with the In- 
terstate Underwriters Board which was 
sponsored by the EUA in 1929 and 
served that organization in an advisory 
capacity until his retirement. He was 
appointed secretary of the Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association in 1933. 

He made his home in Pomfret, Conn., 
during the summer months, and spent 
his winters at St. Petersburg. 


National Board Meeting 


In New York March 20 
The National Board of Fire Under- 


writers has called a special meeting for 
next Tuesday morning, March 20, at 85 
John Street, headquarters of the board. 
President W. Ross McCain will preside 
at this session which will discuss war 
damage and exclusion clauses. Two ex- 
clusion clauses are now reported under 
consideration. 





John A. Corroon Assistant 
Manager Two Departments 


John A. Corroon, who was recently 
elected assistant secretary of all of the 
Corroon & Reynolds Group companies 
and also Corroon & Reynolds, Inc. 
Central Fire Agency of New York and 
Central Fire Agency of New Jersey, has 
been appointed assistant manager of the 
New York suburban and New Jersey 
departments, where he will assist Vice 
President John A. Campbell in the su- 
pervision of such departments. A gradu- 
ate of Dartmouth College, he served in 
the Army Ground Forces in the Pacific 
Area, prior to joining the Corroon & 
Reynolds organization in 1946. 





of them by appropriate action. 
Marine Insurance Restrictions 

_ “One disturbing development in the 
international insurance market of deep 
concern to insurance men in the United 
States is the trend away from the tra- 
ditional position of freedom of marine 
insurance in overseas trade,” Mr. Chris- 
tensen said. “I refer, of course, to the 
move on the part of some nations to pass 
laws or decrees requiring marine insur- 
ance on overseas shipments to be placed 
with companies domiciled within their 
own borders. 

“Unlike property insured under other 
classes of insurance, as you well know, 
commodities moving in world trade or- 
dinarily have no situs. They originate 
at locations within the exporting country 
and very often travel through a great 
many other countries before reaching 
their final destination. 

“Therefore, it is important that the 
widest latitude be permitted in insuring 
merchandise in transit. While we recog- 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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BL. Williams Talk 


(Continued from Page 24) 


and fertile field for progress; but not 
all innovations will promote or denote 
progress, nor will all be sound or wise,” 
Mr. Williams continued. “The general 
adoption by all companies of some forms 
which perhaps may be proper, in limited 
circumstances, or for certain companies, 
would not be advisable. New or varying 
forms are not warranted merely because 
they may secure some business. Objec- 
tive appraisal of motives and purposes is 
wise and material. 

“Forms are directly related to rates; 
we may be called upon to substantiate 
rates, the rates for each cover, and rat- 
ing is expensive; therefore a degree of 
uniformity is clearly indicated. A pleth- 
ora of forms varying in mere language 
or immaterial substance could hardly 
serve a good purpose. Forms should be 
as simple as possible consistent with ex- 
actness in expression of intent and ef- 
fect; but it would not be wise wholly to 
disregard local custom or language re- 
peatedly and consistently construed. It 
is only wise for the companies to seek 
the views of agents on forms, for the 
agents are close to the insuring public, 
its needs and demands; but it is to be 
remembered that forms will constitute 
the obligations of companies only. 


“Both agents and companies, in the - 


main, oppose installment payment plans. 
But condemnation alone will not lessen 
their use, and they have aspects other 
than that of installment buying. All such 
aspects are both directly and indirectly 
related to sovereign principles of our 
business. I am convinced that with re- 
liance upon principles, and with obiec- 
tivity and courage, jthe business will 
find that the most objectionable features 
of such plans arise out of some related 
malfunctioning, and that there is a solu- 
tion rather simple in principle which will 
minimize those features through correct- 
ing the distortion. The ultimate result 
of such correction will be most beneficial 
in more ways than one. 
Deductibles in Fire Covers 

“Both agents and companies, in the 
main, question the use of deductibles in 
fire covers, and Insurance Executives 
Association has prepared and distributed 
to supervisory authorities a commentary 
on the dangers and problems which will 
— out of their use,” Mr. Williams 
Said, 

“The problem of rating multiple loca- 
tion risks has long been presented. Solu- 
tion has not been undertaken by Insur- 
ance Executives Association. A solution 
Presently accepted by all has not yet 
been formulated. That is regrettable; 
but where in good faith there are dif- 
ferences on principle, one may not fairly 
criticize lack of accord. Perhaps the 
genesis of the problem lies in action in 
the past, in a specialized field, without 
due regard to the whole of the business. 
National Rating Organization 

“A change in the pattern of company- 
supported organizations through the for- 
mation of a national rating organization 
has been suggested. Insurance Execu- 
tives Association has not advocated such 
a course. I do not wish to engage in 
controversy, but I do feel it incum- 
bent upon me to put some questions 
which provoke in me grave concern. 
They go to principles,” the speaker 
stressed. 

“Does centralization or combination al- 
Ways result in economy or increased effi- 
ciency? Would rating, under a uniform 
System, uniformly applied by state bu- 
Teaus, remove most of the reasons which 
have perhaps prompted the suggestion 
of a national organization, and thus af- 
ford realization of any advantages it 
might have without its disadvantages and 
dangers ? Would some confidence in the 
integrity of standards and data, now in- 
dependently formulated and accumulated, 
be lost if the produce of an organization 
itself employing such standards and data 
: rating and other commercial activi- 
ies? 

_“Would such an organization be con- 
sistent with representations made to the 


Congress and to the states respecting the 
local character of fire insurance? What 
additional steps would be taken by regu- 
latory authorities to supervise it for the 
effective continuation of state regula- 
tion? Would such an organization be con- 
sonant with the philosophy which ques- 
tions centralization, monopoly, control by 
a few and bigness as such? Would it 
suggest or invite Federal regulation be- 
cause of a fear that with it the continu- 
ance of state regulation could not be 
effective ? 

“Would such an organization inevita- 
bly assume or seek to assume the activi- 
ties of all company-supported organiza- 
tions? With all problems brought to it, 


could it most wisely and effectively deal 
with them on a national level? Would it 
maintain the initiative in, and the best 
and most effective service of, those now 
interested in regional and state organiza- 
tion affairs? 

“Is there not advantage in having pres- 
sure and controversy decentralized, and 
in emphasizing local relations at the 
grass roots level, with agents, the pub- 
lic and supervisory authorities? Would 
such an organization, burdened with all 
problems, invite more and greater pres- 
sure groups? Would it afford mutuals 
an opportunity for organized and undue 
participation in all fire insurance affairs? 

“Could it be that advocacy of such an 


organization stems from a current ten- 
dency to seek a cure-all by delegating 
decision and action to a centralized au- 
thority ? 

Multiple Line Underwriting 


“A national rating organization could 
hardly solve the problems of multiple 
line writing, and it might encourage some 
action which would increase them. The 
term ‘Multiple line writing’ has been 
the subject of much confusion in thought. 
The writing of more than one line has 
long been engaged in by companies or 
groups, and now generally the individual 
fire; casualty or marine company may be 

(Continued on Page- 35) 





Cash 





ANNUAL 


Other Assets . 


Siflicth 


DECEMBER 31, 1950 


ASSETS 


United States Government Bonds . . 
All Other Bonds . 

Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks . 

a SOAS EN co a lt ea a ee en 


Capital Stock of Vigilant Insurance Company 


Premiums Receivable not over 3 months due 


Torat ADMITTED ASSETS . 


LIABILIT 


Unearned Premiums 


Outstanding Losses and Claims. . 
Dividend Payable 


Taxes and Expenses 


Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties . 


Non-Admitted Reinsurance 


Toray LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


Surplus 


LEWIS A. LAPHAM, President, 


EDMOND J. MORAN, President, 


FEDERAL 


Ocean and Inland Marine 





Capital Stock 


WILLIAM GAGE BRADY, Jr., Chairman of the Board, 
The National City Bank of New York 


HAWLEY T. CHESTER, Chubb & Son 
PERCY CHUBB 2nd, Chubb & Son 


American-Hawaiian Steamship Company 


Moran Towing & Transportation Co., Inc. 


Unrealized Appreciation of Investments . 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS . 


TOTAL . 


Investments carried at $1,531,695 are deposited with government authorities as required by law. 


DIRECTORS 
HENDON CHUBB, Chubb & Son 


INSURANCE 


CHUBB & SON, Managers 


° Transportation a 


Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 





STATEMENT 


ALEXANDER C. NAGLE, President, 
The First National Bank of the City of New York 


J. RUSSELL PARSONS, Chubb & Son 
JOHN W. STEDMAN, Chairman of Executive Committee, 


LANDON K. THORNE 
HAROLD T. WHITE, White, Weld & Co. 


. $19,562,182 
1,996,996 
3,850,299 

14,032,402 
4,869,786 
6,320,855 
2,445,086 

759,849 
$53.83 7.455 


$12,613,395 
5,819,850 
340,000 
1,936,417 
741,627 
3,309,715 

. $24,761,004 
$4,000,000 
19,340,960 

.__ 5,735,491 
. $29,076,451 


. $53.837,455 


St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co, 


COMPANY 


Fire and Automobile 
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Herbert A. Payne 


(Continued from Page 26) 


when the war ended the Allies still held 
Verdun. 

In his regiment were many who _be- 
came prominent in later years. They 
included Millard Tydings, who became 
U.S. Senator from Maryland; Claude A. 
Hanley, now Insurance Commissioner of 
M aryland; Milton A. Reckord, Adju- 
tant General of Mz iryland; Amos W. W. 
Woodcock, who became president of St. 
John’s College, Annapolis; William Pres- 
ton Lane, who became Governor otf 
Maryland; and Thomas F. Troxell, vice 
president of Dillon Read & Co. Among 
insurance men in his regiment were 
Frederic W. Ecker, executive vice presi- 
dent, Metropolitan Life; the late Gen. 
W ashington 3owie, Jr., who for many 
years was general counsel of Fidelity & 
Deposit Co. of Baltimore; Charles 
Ridgely, who is president of J. Ramsay 

Barry & Co., Inc., one of largest insur- 
ance agencies in Baltimore; and Robert 
S. Landstreet, vice president of Dargan 
& Co., one of leading independent ad- 
justing firms of New Yor 

Mr. Payne had many dramatic experi- 
ences during the war as Scout Officer of 
his regiment. Night after night with a 
small group, maybe two or three, he 
would crawl out from the lines to make 
a reconnaissance of the German posi- 
tion. One particular incident was de- 
scribed in the Baltimore Sun by Ray- 
mond S. Tompkins, its correspondent. 
He described how Payne and his patrol 
were pinned down by shell fire in a 
hole for one of the longest 90 minutes 
on record. When Tompkins wrote his 
book, “Maryland Fighters in the Great 
War.” he inscribed on the fly page this 
personi il message: “Best Regards _to 
Captain Herb Payne, Chief Traffic Cop 
of No Man’s Land for the Blue and 
Gray (29th Division). 

Military Police Captain in Paris 

The war was over in the fall of 1918 
and after the Armistice Payne had a 
special assignment as captain of military 
police in Paris where his duties were in 
connection with the inter-allied athletic 
games, a military version of the Olympic 
Games. It «was quite a relief from the 
arduous and bloody battles of the Meuse- 
Argonne and Verdun. ne of the sport- 
ing events policed by Payne’s men was 
the heavyweight championship of the 
armed forces which was won by a husky 
Marine who violated all the precon- 
ceived ideas of a fighter’s personality. 
That was Gene Tunney who with small 
academic education had decided to 
gather learning on his own and settled 
on Shakespeare as the first learning to 
tackle. Thus, he selected as the initial 
book the drama “A Winter's Tale,” 
which he eventually read 10 times until 
he thought he had mastered it. 

“Shakespeare did not soften his talent 
as a scrapper,” said Payne, “and it was 
a great ring battle that he put up in 
winning the heavyweight chaimpionship.” 

One of Founders of American Legion 


Mr. Payne has the distinction of be- 
ing one of the founders of the American 
Legion. It was evident to Pershing and 
the rest of the armed forces that such 
an organization would fill an important 
niche in the lives of the veterans fol- 
lowing the war, not only because it would 
furnish a connecting link for compan- 
ionship, but would also furnish a stimu- 
lus to patriotism and at the same time 
would exert a great influence in helping 
meet problems sure to arise which might 
weaken this nation’s stature if not met. 
Furthermore, such an organization could 
throw its weight in the direction of 
protecting the rights of veterans. There 
were also bound to arise problems of 
major importance to the Armed Forces 
which would need a strong champion 
in matters coming before Congress. 

It was by orders of General Pershing 
that several hundred men gathered in 
Paris in the Spring of 1918 and the 
American Legion was launched. Payne 
attended as a representative of his divi- 
sion. Among outstanding personalities 
who were at the founding meeting were 


Franklin D’Olier, who later was to be- 
come president and chairman of The 
Prudential; Bennett Clark of Missouri 
who went into Congress, and Theodore 
Roosevelt, son of the former President 
of the United States and who in World 
War II was a general. 
Joined Home as Automobile Claim 
Adjuster 

When Payne got out of the Army and 
returned to Baltimore he obtained a po- 
sition with the Emerson & Morgan Coal 
Co. A short time later—in 1920—he 
moved with his mother to New York 
City and started looking for a job. He 
was lucky in his new employer as it 
was the Home Insurance Co. His first 
work with the organization was as an 
adjuster handling metropolitan automo- 
bile claims. General adjuster at the time 
was the most famous of all general ad- 
justers, William N. Bament, whose as- 
sistant was James T. Dargan of a 
noted insurance family, his uncle being 
Milton Dargan, southern manager of the 
Royal. It was Jim Dargan, now one of 
the top independent adjusters of the 
nation, who hired Payne. 

In 1923 Payne was transferred to In- 
dianapolis as staff adjuster and served 
so well that he was brought back to 
New York in 1934, shortly afterwards 
being made assistant general adjuster 
of the company under Richard F. Van 
Vranken who had succeeded Bament as 
general adjuster. 

Becomes Vice President and Secretary 
With Western Department Assignment 

Harold V. Smith saw in Payne quali- 
fications which would make him a good 
production man and he was taken out of 
the loss department and assigned to the 
Eastern department of the Home, at 
which time he became an officer of the 
company. First official title was assist- 
ant secretary. Next promotion was elec- 
tion as secretary of the company, later 
being elected assistant vice president. 
In 1949 he was elevated to vice presi- 
dent and secretary with assignment to 
the Western department. Also placed 
under his supervision was the advertising 
and public relations department, director 
of which is Kenneth H. Dunshee, assist- 
ant secretary of the Home, who is re- 
garded in the publication field as one of 
the most ingenious and resourceful idea 
men in it. 

During his career with the Home Mr. 
Payne has done a lot in developing the 
theme that the adjuster has a great 
influence on public relations. It is the 
adjuster who is the direct contact with 
the company after the loss has occurred. 
sy the manner in which he conducts 
himself in making the settlement he has 
given the insured a definite i impression— 
either a feeling that injustice is being 
done him or satisfaction that insurance 
has given him a square deal. Dating 
back to his Indianapolis days Mr. Payne 
has emphasized this theme and has con- 
tinued to make the statement that it is 
more reprehensible for an adjuster to 
underpay rather than to overpay a loss. 

In inter-company matters Mr. Payne 
has represented the Home on the Arkan- 
sas Inspection Rating Bureau and also 
the Western Underwriters Association. 
He has served on numerous committees 
in both of these activities. 

In his recreation activities Mr. Payne 
probably likes baseball best and bridge 
next. He is a living encyclopaedia of 
the first and achieved national promi- 
nence as a bridge player, successfully 
participating in a number of bridge 
tournaments in the ’30’s. He and 
Leonard Peterson were winners of the 
Insurance Bridge League of New York. 
He likes reading historical novels and 
biographies, and has a large acquain- 
tance with people in the entertainment 
and professional world, one of his most 
intimate friends being Freeman Gos- 


den, the Amos of the radio team of 
Amos and Andy. He is fond of the 
theatre and many _ insurance men 


from various parts of the country have 
been his guests at shows. 

Mrs. Payne was Winifred Roberson 
of Norfolk, Va., who died in 1936. 
Their daughter, Margo, who is 18, at- 
tends Miss Hewitt’s classes, New York 
City, and is an expert horsewoman, In 


American Group Shows 
Increase in Premiums 


ASSETS, SURPLUS ARE HIGHER 


Reduction in Fire Companies’ Profit 
And Casualty Results Bring Under- 
writing Loss of $287,163 





The American Insurance Company and 
its affiliates, Columbia Fire and Bankers 
Indemnity, comprising American Insur- 
ance Group, wrote net premiums of $64,- 
582,591 for 1950, an increase of $2,822,- 
560 over 1949, B. C. Vitt, president of 
the parent organization, has announced. 

Admitted assets of the Group rose to 
$128,145,413 in 1950 a gain of $14,016,175, 
and surplus advanced by $6,039,890 to 
$38,160,119. 

“The American Insurance Company 
achieved an underw riting profit of $871,- 
261,” Mr. Vitt stated, “despite a catas- 
trophic loss year highlighted by the 
November windstorm which made it nec- 
essary for us to process more than 
32,000 claims.” The American wrote 
premiums of $51,750,836 for a gain of 
$2,648,511. 

The November catastrophe, the spring 
Mid-Western windstorms, the South 
Amboy explosion and the Florida hurri- 
cane were chief factors in a loss and 
loss adjusting expense ratio of 56.6%. 
The ratio of other expenses was 38.2%. 

The Columbia, fire running mate of the 
American, wote net premiums of $1,899,- 
399 with an underwriting loss of $3,015. 

Premiums written by Bankers Indem- 
nity in 1950 amounted to $10,932,356. 
The loss and loss adjusting expense ratio 
was 67.6% and the expense ratio 42. 3%, 
reflecting the continuing impact of in- 
flation on automobile and liability loss 
costs and claim adjustment expenses, 
coincident with a marked increase in 
accident frequency. 

The sharp reduction in the fire com- 
panies’ profits due to the catastrophes of 
1950. together with the indemnity com- 
pany results were responsible for an 
underwriting loss of $287,163 on a con- 
solidated basis. Net investment income 
for the companies of the group was 
$3,678,492. 


ELECTED VICE PRESIDENT 
Clinton A. Sullivan has been promoted 
by Liberty Mutual of Boston to be vice 
president. Prior to his election Mr. Sul- 
livan served as assistant vice president 
and manager of the auditing department. 





1950 she won many trophies in the 
East, and participated in the events at 
the National Horse Show in Madison 
Square Garden. Mr. Payne’s sister, Mrs. 
Charles W. Slagle, Jr., of Baltimore, is 
mother of one of the leading ice skat- 
ing stunt stars who appeared for half-a- 
dozen seasons with Sonja Henie’s ice 
shows. 

Mr. Payne and his daughter live at 
29 Washington Square West, the apart- 
ment house where formerly lived 
Eleanor Roosevelt. One of the first 
things a visitor observes upon entering 
the Payne apartment is the large num- 
ber of silver cups which Mr. P ayne and 
Margo have won. In her room she 
keeps tacked to a door the red and 
blue ribbon prizes she has won as a 
horsewoman. 
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MICHIGAN FUND PROBLEMS 





Resolution in Legislature Would Con- 
sider Private Fire Coverage on 
Major State Properties 
An effort has been launched in the 
Michigan state senate to reinstate at 
least a “backstopping” private insurance 
coverage on major state properties in 
the wake of the recent multi-million- 
dollar fire which nearly destroyed the 

main state office building at Lansing. 

A resolution to create a five- -member 
special committee to study the situation 
and make immediate recommendations to 
the legislature was offered by Senator 
Leo Roy, chairman, and other members 
of the Senate Insurance Committee, 
Senator Roy is a prominent Hancock 
agent. 

The resolution points to the fact that 
the state owns real and personal prop- 
erty, aside from the University of Michi- 
gan and Michigan State College proper- 
ties, valued at some $260,000,000 These 
properties, the resolution states, “pre- 
sent the same problems relating to the 
hazards of fire as properties owned by 
private individuals, and experience has 
shown that potential fire hazards ex- 
ist.” 

It was further noted that the state 
office building fire would deplete the 
State Insurance Fund which is limited 
by statute to a balance of $1,750,000 and 
which actually contained about $1,500,- 
000 when the recent loss, far exceeding 
that sum, occurred. Inasmuch as a 1945 
amendment of the fire fund law permits 

“the reinsuring or direct insurance in 
igs carriers of content value in ex- 
cess of $1,000,000 that exists in a single 
building or when the values present an 
abnormal exposure to one fire; and per- 
mits private insurance on new building 
projects where private funds were bor- 
rowed by the state for such projects,” 
the resolution notes the need for the 
legislature to be informed whether steps 
should be taken to take advantage of 
these insurance opportunities as a pro- 
tection to the state. 

The belief is expressed that the state 
fund is “now inadequate to replace any 
one of 15 or more state buildings and 
contents.” 
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scratched. 


Want to learn what 200 work- 
ing producers asked about it 
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And how they were 
answered? 
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E. L. Williams Talk 


(Continued from Page 33) 


qualified to write in all three fields. 
Many rather nebulously conceive that 
multiple line writing is merely the com- 
pining, in one package cover, of insur- 
ances against a number of perils tra- 
ditionally in more than one field. 

“Insurance Executives Association does 
not oppose the idea of multiple line 
writing. It appreciates that a single sig- 
nature or countersignature to a package 
cover might offer some economy, and 
that such a cover might facilitate the 
placing of additional insurance. However, 
package covers reflecting | all possible 
permutations and combinations of perils 
could hardly be desirable. It advocates 
the most careful consideration of all fac- 
tors involved before recommending a 
package cover for adoption generally,” 
Mr. Williams stressed. 

“It is incumbent upon us to make cer- 
tain of the nature of both the demand 
and the need for a package cover; and 
demand and need are not synonymous. 
We should seek to meet proper de- 
mand, but we are not obligated to pro- 
vide a package cover which involves un- 
duly burdensome and complicated factors 
or when there is no real need therefor. 


Single Policies Not Essential 


“Large property owners more often 
have insurance programs, and to them 
the extent of coverage and the premium 
are of first importance. They may well 
Wish a relatively small number of poli- 
cies, although they may desire a num- 
ber; but they will hardly feel that it 
is essential for them to have a single 
policy covering all perils against which 
they wish protection. They will desire 
differing relations between insurances 
which could not be met with a uniform 
package cover. One which includes perils 
not sought, or which omits some that 
are sought, would not serve them. 

“Actually if a property owner wishes 
an agent to write all of his insurance in 
a single fire, casualty or marine com- 
pany, and individual covers against all of 
the perils are available, that agent and 
the company could meet his needs by 
following the practice in England and 
binding separate policies in a_ single 
folder. It would be pertinent to inquire 
into that which would prompt the de- 
mand for or the use of a single package 
policy,” the speaker said. 

“There are greater possibilities for a 
package cover for householders, and 
many companies, as well as Insurance 
Executives Association, have undertaken 
and continue study of the formulation of 
suitable covers. The problems presented 
are by no means simple, and are in- 
herent. For example, the perils of fire 
and extended coverage would generally 
seem to be the primary need, and to in- 
clude a casualty or inland marine peril, 
with protection less than that afforded 
by a specific cover against that peril, 
would offer considerable danger of mis- 
understanding and undesirable public re- 
lations, and yet the cost for the broader 
coverage might not appeal. 


Package Rating 


“Rating for the respective perils in- 
cluded in a package cover is already 
provided, but the package rating for such 
a cover presents difficulty, and while a 
national rating organization would af- 
ford a single place for rating, it would 
not solve those problems. It would seem 
that a uniform package cover, at a 
package rate, would have to be predi- 
cated upon there existing a fixed and 
constant relationship between the 
amounts of insurance against each peril, 
and the same exposure to the perils in- 
cluded. 

“Actually, however, such will not gen- 
erally exist, for all property owners will 
not have the same relative values or the 
same exposures. Regardless of values 
and exposures, not all will appraise iden- 
tically the effects of loss, not all will de- 
sire the same degrees of protection 
against the several perils, and some may 
feel that because of budget restriction 
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Keeping that rubber com- 
ing, in the face of hazards 
of many kinds, is a job for 
protection — insurance pro- 
tection .. . of the giant in- 
vestment rubber represents. 


American Foreign Insur- 
ance Association—through 
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Coverage on the rubber 
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takes effect far away—the 
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his knife into a rubber tree, 
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on a far eastern plantation. 


Coverage ends only with 
the safe arrival of raw rubber 
at Akron, or elsewhere. 


Stretching that coverage 
halfway around the world is 
no problem for AFIA—nor 
for you the agent or broker! 
Long, concentrated foreign 
experience has given AFIA 
both the physical facilities, 
and the technical skill, for 
smooth, efficient handling— 
prompt settlement. 


Remember this: YOU can 
cover foreign risks of firms 
in your business commun- 
ity—quickly and easily— 
through AFIA. Write us! 
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INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
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they prefer themselves to assume some 
risk from some perils. 

“If a package cover is rated as such, 
it might be that the companies will be 
called upon to substantiate that rate by 
experience data for that package as dis- 
tinguished from the experience data for 
separate peril policies or for other simi- 
lar, but not identical, packages. In any 
event the companies might wish to be 
prepared to so substantiate the rate. 
They may also deem it wise for the rate 
for every package cover to have a proper 
relation to the rates for other package 
covers, and to rates for separate covers 
against individual perils. Most certainly 
package covers will never wholly displace 
specific covers. 

“The potentialities of package covers 
demand continued study by the fire, 
casualty and other interests. The fire 
and casualty interests in cooperative ef- 
fort have, wisely I believe, thus far con- 
cluded that the soundest and safest ap- 
proach lies in each first determining 
upon desirable combinations in its field, 
and then, cooperatively, from demon- 
strated use and experience thereunder, 
determine what package covers includ- 
ing perils in both fields are desirable. 
The additional extended coverage en- 
dorsement was a step in such a program; 
consideration of a burglary and theft 
endorsement for attachment to a fire 
policy is another.” 


Massachusetts Fire Rate 
Revisions Are Announced 


Major changes in fire insurance rates 
in Massachusetts will bring overall re- 
ductions of about $3,636,000 annually in 
premiums, it is announced. Some rates 
are being revised upwards but most 
changes involve rate cuts, all effective 
March 12. Major changes are as follows: 

Public garages get a 25% decrease 
across the board. Other classes slated 
for a 25% reduction are: mercantile 
contents, bank and office building con- 
tents and protected public buildings. 
Mercantile and office building contents 
in fire-resistive buildings get 10% reduc- 
tions. 

Mercantile buildings are reduced 17% 
except fire-resistive and brick protected 
which remain unchanged. Brick churches 
get a 10% reduction. Educational — in- 
stitutions classed as brick get a 15% 
reduction. 

There is no change in rates for brick 
protected bank and office buildings, but 
fire-resistive buildings in this class get 
a reduction of 20% and frame protected 
and frame or brick unprotected go down 
17%. 

Most theatres and movies get an 8% 
reduction, and fire-resistive ones go 
down 10%. Oil risks, other than fire- 
resistive get a 17% reduction. 

All of the above are unsprinklered 
risks. Sprinklered non-manufacturing 
and mercantile, brick frame, get a 17% 
reduction. Other sprinklered risk rates 
are unchanged. 

Classes where rates will be increased 
25% Monday are: chemical manufactur- 
ing, all but fire-resistive; miscellaneous 
manufacturing, all types of construction; 
and food plants, protected frame and un- 
protected frame or brick. There is no 
change in rates for protected brick food 
plants, but fire-resistive risks of this 
type get a 20% increase. 

Rates for miscellaneous non-manufac- 
turing specials remain unchanged, except 
for fire-resistive, which get a 20% in- 
crease. Rates go up 4% for metal work- 
ers. Woodworkers are unchanged, except 
for fire-resistive, which go up 20%. 


THOMAS E. GARRISON DIES 

Thomas E. Garrison, aged 52, founder 
and manager of one of Burke county's 
largest insurance firms and a leading 
Burke county citizen, died March 7 at 
Morganton, N. C. His death followed 
several months of ill health, although 
he was active in his business up to the 
time of his death. The deceased, a for- 
mer mayor of Glen Alpine, is survived 
by his widow and one daughter. 
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Increased in New York City Areas The Inland Marine Insurance Bureau 


In an effort to bring personal prop- 
erty floater loss ratios down to a point 
where the business may be written with 
a chance of profitable results in New 
York City the Inland Marine Insurance 
Bureau has filed and the New York In- 
surance Department has approved up- 
ward revisions in rates and minimum 
premiums applicable to Brooklyn, the 

3ronx, Queens and Manhattan areas to 
become effective as to all policies at- 
taching on and after April 1. Cancella- 
tion and rewriting of existing policies is 
prohibited except upon the request of 
the assured and then only at short rate, 
General Manager Harold L. Wayne an- 
nounces, 

For the four counties named new mini- 
mum premiums, on an annual basis, are 
as follows: full coverage, $120; for $15 
deductible coverage, $90; for $25 de- 
ductible, $75, and for $50 deductible, $50. 


Canadian PPF Changes 
In Flood-Danger Areas 


Rather than eliminate flood coverage 
in PPF policies, Canadian insurance 
companies will adjus t premium rates for 
areas where flood dangers are more 
prevalent. This is an aftermath of last 
year’s Winnipeg flood, when insurance 
were abnormal as a result of 
claims for living accommodation when 
dwellings became inhabitable. There has 
been a suggestion made some weeks ago 
that flood coverage might be excluded 
from PPF contracts, but this idea has 
been scrapped. 

The decision is not considered bind- 
ing on all member companies of the 
Canadian Inland Underwriters Confer- 
ence, and it is believed likely that some 
companies will restrict or suspend the 
writing of PPF contracts in those areas 
where flood dangers are most common. 
Others are more inclined to give only 
a limited form of coverage. But at any 
rate, it has been generally conceded 
that where cover is available, particu- 
larly in and around the Red River area 
of Manitoba, higher premium rates will 
go into effect. 

One conclusion that has been seriously 
considered, and virtually agreed upon 
by all the companies, is that for addi- 
tional living expenses when floods com- 
pel insureds to take up occupancy in 
hotels or other such establishments. 





losses 


Rogers Manager Marine 
Dept. Maryland Casualty 


Denzel G. Rogers has been appointed 
manager of the home office marine de- 
partment of ag Maryland Casualty of 

3altimore. Mr. Rogers, who will report 
to F. John 3arclay, vice president in 
charge of fire and marine operations, 
began his insurance career in 1930. After 
ten years in the home office of a fire 
company he was transferred to the field 
where he developed both fire and ma- 
rine business. Later he was assigned to 
the home office marine department and 
advanced to the position of underwriting 
manager 


Tugboat Syndicate Elects 
Managers of the Tugboat Underwrit- 
ing Syndicate have elected the following 


officers: Chairman, board of managers, 
F. Norman Christopher, Atlantic Mu- 
tual; vice chairman, J. Robinson, 


Marine Office of America; secret ary and 
underwriter, Thomas L. Brady; treas- 
urer, R. F. Weyant, and < vaca int treas- 
urer, Harry Dorfman. 


As most policies are written for three- 
year terms the minimum term premiums 
will be two and one-half times the an- 
nual minimums mentioned deductibles do 
not apply to fire losses, to those com- 
monly associated with extended cover- 
age endorsements, or to burglary and 
holdup losses. 

Kings, Bronx, Queens and New York 
Counties have had their territorial desig- 
nations changed to 21, 22, 23 and 24 
respectively. Formerly they were in 
territories 1, 2, 3 and 4 respectively. Rule 
15 of the manual is amended by the addi- 
tion of territorial loadings for the new 
territories as follows: 


First 

Territory $5,000 
DS) sg here lee hs kadeoseen 1.85 
MAAS Shs Scaoees soeereeeys 1.80 
MBAIE, Coy ha ean ssh umes 175 
SRAWV See. ca iwetoseet ites 1.70 


believes that further modifications and 
limitations on PPF underwriting are not 
wise at this time. Company leaders feel 
that higher deductibles are better than 
large rate increases. The new rates mean 
an average increase of 25% in the pre- 
mium charges in the four boroughs. 
These rates are based on the assumption 
of 80% insurance to value and producers 
are strongly urged to strive for a high 
percentage of insurance to value covered. 
A proposal of New York City agents for 
co-insurance requirements was not ac- 
cepted by the companies as practical at 
this time. 





Next Next Next Excess of 
$5,000 $10,000 $30,000 $50,000 
1.10 60 25 18 
1.00 45 18 18 
95 45 18 18 
95 45 18 18 
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AUTO CLAIMS ASSN. MEETS 





Meserole Nominated for President; An- 
nual Dinner and Entertainment 
May 4 at Downtown A.C. 

Edward D. Meserole, New York Un- 
derwriters Insurance Co., has been nomi- 
nated for president of the Automobile 
Claims Association of New York. 
tion of new officers will take place at the 
annual meeting of the group in April. 
Mr. Meserole is now vice president and 
when elected will succeed Howard M. 
Taylor who has served as president for 
the last year. Nominations were made 
~ the monthly luncheon meeting March 

8 at Miller’s Restaurant. Past President 
Kenneth Maines is chairman of the nom- 
inating committee. 

Other nominations are as follows: for 
vice president, James W. Sherwood, Lon- 
don Assurance; treasurer, '(C. J. Ryan, 
Great American, and secretary, Clifford 
Gundersen, Home Insurance Co. Ken- 
neth Buckton, Globe & Rutgers Fire, is 
nominated as a director for one year. 
Mr. Sherwood is now serving as treas- 
urer and Mr. Ryan is secretary. 

At last week’s meeting the entertain- 
ment committee announced that the an- 
nual dinner and entertainment will be 
held on Friday, May 4, at the Downtown 
Athletic Club in New York. Chairman 
Meserole stated that the attendance will 
be limited to approximately 250 persons. 

Richard Green, Northern Insurance Co., 
was elected a member of the association. 

The association voted to send a suit- 
able remembrance to Leo Kling, super- 
vising adjuster of automobile claims for 
the Home Insurance Co., who is now ill. 
Mr. Kling was one of the first presidents 
of the Automobile Claims Association, 
which was started about 20 years ago. 


Elec- 


Yocum Heads New Marine 


Insurance Club at Detroit 


A group of Detroit marine insurance 
men have formed a new organization to 
be known as “The Mariners, Port of De- 
troit.” The organization was set up fol- 
lowing the pattern of similar societies in 
other metropolitan centers throughout 
the country. The formation committee 
says that 24 Detroit insurance men en- 
gaged in marine insurance became char- 
ter members at the initial meeting. 

The following officers of the new or- 
ganization were elected: skipper, Don A. 
Yocum, manager, fire and marine depart- 
ment, Detroit branch, Planet; first mate, 
W. L. Nicholson, marine supervisor, De- 
troit office, Home; purser, W. V. N. 
Robinson, assistant manager, Detroit 
office, Insurance Co. of North America; 
yeoman, W. H. Erickson, special agent, 
Detroit office, National Surety Marine 
Insurance Corp. 

The mse ten aim of the new marine 
insurance society is to foster good will 
among competing marine insurance men 
of the Detroit metropolitan area and to 
furnish a medium for the common ex- 
change of new ideas, principles and prac- 
tices. 


INLAND CLAIMS ASSN. MEETS 

The Inland Marine Claims Association 
met Tuesday evening, March 13, at the 
Cabin Restaurant in New York City. An 
open forum was held for the discussion 
of current insurance problems. The ques- 
tion of holding an annual dinner and 
dance in May was cosidered. James A. 
Cooper, Fireman’s Fund, is presidént of 
the association. 
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Compulsory Auto Laws 
Are Real 1951 Threat 


J. DEWEY DORSETT’S WARNING 





Tells N. J. Casualty Managers Why 
Safety Responsibility Laws Are 
Far More Satisfactory 





J. Dewey Dorsett, general manager of 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Companies, as the guest speaker of the 
Casualty Underwriters Association of 
New Jersey on March 12 at the Down- 
town Club, Newark, sounded a warning 
that compulsory automobile liability in- 
surance is “one of the many problems 
which threaten to give our business con- 
siderable trouble in the immediate 
future.” 

Introduced by John H. Nolan, resident 
manager, Aetna Casualty & Surety, Co., 
a past president of the club, Mr. Dorsett 
offered arguments in his address “How 


Far Is Enough” to prove beyond all 
doubt that compulsory insurance is 
wholly unnecessary; that it is abhorrent 


to the most fundamental principles of 
American democracy; that it quickly 
produces and consistently multiplies evils 
which far outweigh the single misfor- 
tune it may correct, and that it is merely 
an entering wedge to bring about total 
state insurance and possibly socialism. 

The speaker said it is fortunate that 
the great majority of people in the in- 
surance business are opposed to com- 
pulsory insurance. They prefer the se- 
curity type safety responsibility law, al- 
ready enacted in 25 states, which does 
a far more satisfactory, more economical 
job in protecting the public against the 
financially irresponsible drivers and op- 
erators. Mr. Dorsett declared that safety 
responsibility legislation has caused over 
90% of the motorists in a given state to 
insure which is in contrast to the Mas- 
sachusetts compulsory law... it does 
not require even as much as 50% cover- 
age. 

Sees Imminent and Serious Threat 

At the outset of his talk Mr. Dorsett 
asked and then answered a few pene- 
trating questions which, he said, “may 
have a profound influence upon the 
future security of the entire business of 
insurance.” His first question: 

“Ts the threat of compulsory automo- 
bile insurance imminent and _ serious? 
There is a quick answer to that one. It 
is a very unqualified ‘yes’ in both in- 
stances. In the first place, the legis- 
latures of 16 states now have before 
them for consideration at least one com- 
pulsory insurance bill and in many cases 
several such bills. It does not follow, of 
course, that because a bill is introduced 
it stands a good chance of becoming 
law; guite the contrary. This is, how- 
ever, the biggest crop of such bills that 
we have seen at least in many years, 
and perhaps represents a record. Nat- 
urally, the more states that have such 
bills, the greater the percentage chance 
of one or more slipping through and 
possibly starting a parade. 

“Tt seems to me, however, that the 
most serious threat of compulsory auto- 
mobile liability legislation becoming law 
is to be found in the reasons now being 
advanced in support of such a law. It is 
being put on the basis of ‘social legis- 
lation,’ and we all know that many legis- 
lators are afraid to oppose legislation 
thus labeled, even though they detect 
downright fraud in it. The authors of 
these bills, loudly supported by the pro- 
fessional ‘do-gooders’ who firmly pro- 
claim that we shall live in a state of 
perfection and peace when the Govern- 
ment takes over everything, unaualifiedly 
assert that only compulsory insurance 
will protect the public against financially 


irresponsible motorists who cause acci- 
dents and fail to pay the damages. That 
claim, of course, is at least 99% untrue, 
but because its authors are supposed to 
be ‘doing good’ it attracts a large and 
responsive audience until more practical 
voices finally succeed in making the true 


’ 


facts known. 
Sees Defects in the Massachusetts Plan 

Mr. Dorsett then said: “This brings 
us squarely to the next question: 
whether compulsory automobile insur- 











Largest Meeting to Date 

In recognition of the timeliness of 
J. Dewey Dorsett’s message the atten- 
dance at the luncheon meeting of the 
Casualty Underwriters Association of 
New Jersey was the biggest to date and 
included a number of special guests 
who were introduced by John Young, 
London & Lancashire Group, a_ past 
president. John B. Rooney, secretary of 
Loyalty Group companies, presided as 
president of the association, and paid 
tribute to Ralph Hawkins, New Amster- 


dam Casualty’s manager, for his ex- 
cellent job as program chairman. John 
H. Nolan, resident manager, Aetna 


Casualty & Surety, and also a past presi- 
dent, was in his best form in his intro- 
duction of Mr. Dorsett. So keen was 
the interest in the address that com- 
plete copies of it will be sent to mem- 
bers of the Casualty Underwriters As- 
sociation. 





i oceneaieeneniiniemenens 
ance is the best method of protecting 
the public against the financially irre- 
sponsible motorist. Massachusetts, as 
you know, is the only state that has 
ever adopted a compulsory law. The 
experience there, after a quarter of a 
century of trial, error and failure, clearly 
indicates that compulsory insurance is 
not the best or the most adequate, and 
Continued on Page 46) 


Defines Suretyship’s 
Value in Defense Plans 


MEMORANDUM HANDED TO KANE 





Casualty & Surety Association Points 
Out Benefits Which Accrue to Public 
Under System of Bonded Contracts 


A memorandum on the value of surety- 
ship in the defense program has been pre- 
pared by the surety advisory committee of 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Companies with the cooperation of staff 
members of the Surety Association of 
America. The memo was requested by 
Thomas L. Kane, director of insurance for 
the United States Department of Defense. 
It was submitted to Mr. Kane by Howard 
M. Starling, maanger of the Washington 
office of the association with the assurance 
“that if any further explanation or sup- 
plementation ts desired, the services of the 
entire committee and the staff of the as- 
sociation are at your disposal.” Copies of 
the memorandum have been forwarded to 
member companies writing surety lines and 
to the complete surety advisory committee 
by David QO. Cohen, manager of the fi- 
delity and surety department of the asso- 
ciation. Subjoined is the memorandum in 


full: ‘ 
The surety industry believes that a 
primary objective of Government at all 


times has been to secure prompt, eco- 
nomical and satisfactory performance of 
the contracts it awards. This objective is 
even more important in times of emer- 
gency. 

The historic and time tested method of 
obtaining prompt performance of Gov- 
ernment contracts at lowest cost is 
through competitive bidding supported 
by corporate surety bonds. However. 
extraordinary conditions have dictated 
the Government’s adoption of additional 
contractual procedures among which are 
those accomplished by negotiation. 
Whichever system of contracting is 
adopted by Government as being in its 
best interests we submit the following 
as benefits which accrue to the public 
and its administrative officials under a 
system of bonded contracts: 

Benefits Which Will Accrue 

1. The prequalification services backed 
by assumption of risk of loss available 
to Government through the medium of 


PROVIDENT PROGRESS 





1930 SSN $4,539,685.00 
1940 SNS $7,489,012.63 
1950 


1930 MEME $54,603,238.00 
1940 SERN $147,731 ,804.00 
1950 


During 1950 


Accident and Health Premium 
Income increased . 


Life Insurance in Force gained . 


Accident & Health Premiums 





Life Insurance in Force 


~-- $$ 3837015 
$180,253,501 


$28,254,322.38 


$765,024,566.00 














the surety ‘industry’s experienced or- 
ganization, located throughout Continen- 
tal United States and territories. 

2. The availability to Government of 


the industry’s vast and comprehensive 
records relating to all types of con- 
tractors. 


3. The award of the contract to the 
lowest responsible bidder deemed quali- 
fied for the contract. 

4. Requirement in all cases of ade- 
quate payment bond similar to that pre- 
scribed under the Miller Act assures: 

a. Prompt payment to subcontractors 
and to furnishers of labor and materials. 

b. Elimination of loading for credit 
hazard resulting in lower .over-all cost. 

c. Greater competition among subcon- 
tractors and furnishers of materials 
which brings further reduction in over- 
all cost. 

Enhances Flow of Materials 

d. Acceleration of the progress and 
completion of the contract because the 
bond enhances a flow of materials to the 
extent that materialmen can act more 
promptly by reason of the reduced credit 
risk. 

e. Preferment of deliveries to bonded 
contractors by suppliers when labor and 
materials may be in a short supply. 

The payment bond performs the fore- 
going services whether the contract is 
awarded on a lump sum (advertised or 
negotiated) or on a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 
basis or on any other basis. Further- 
more, the payment bond should receive 
additional consideration on a cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee contract because: 

A. A field audit or final audit of pay- 
ments due a contractor is no guarantee 
(such as is provided by the payment 
bond) that his subcontractors, labor and 
materialmen have been or will be paid. 

More Feasible to Require Bonds 

B. It is more feasible to require bond 
than it would be to inform all interested 
parties concerning the nature of the con- 
tractor’s relation to the United States 
and thereby undertake the task of con- 
vincing material dealers and labor that 
all such contractors have sound commit- 
ments from the United States and are 
completely and adequately compensated 
throughout the contract provisions in 
connection with each undertaking. 

5. Requirement of award based upon 
competitive bidding (whether advertised 
or negotiated) supported by adequate 
performance bond assures: 

a. Lowest available market price. 

b. Elimination of pressures upon the 
Government’s contracting offices in mak- 
ing awards. 

c. Fair and equitable treatment of all 
bidders, under the democratic principles 
of free enterprise, which inspires public 
confidence and creates the desired large 
pool of qualified contractors in bidding. 

d. In the event of default the Gov- 
ernment is assured of completion or de- 
frayment of its costs within the bond 
penalty, thus permitting definite fixation 
of Government’s cost by the contract 
price. 

e. Elimination of delay, as examina- 
tion of the low bidder’s qualifications 
has been made by the corporate surety 
prior to letting date—either in under- 
writing the bid bond or in commiting it- 
self to assume liability on the final 
bonds. 

Obligation of Corporate Surety 

6. The obligation of the corporate 
surety under performance and payment 
bonds assures: 

a. The loss prevention activities of 
surety companies, which often avert de- 
faults in performance, thus progressing 
the work. 

b. Compliance with the plans and spe- 
cifications, protection against defective 
workmanship and materials, and a qual- 
ity product produced by a qualified con- 
tractor. 

c. A confirming check for the con- 
tracting officer of the contractor’s quali- 
fications, thus relieving him of criticism 


in default situations which inevitably 
occur. 
Apply to Performance and Payment 
Bonds 


All of the foregoing services and ad- 
(Continued on Page 45) 
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Honor Scott Harris 
On 30th Anniversary 


WITH JOSEPH FROGGATT & CO. 





Nationally Known for His Knowledge of 
Rating Matters and SEC Require- 
ments; His Career 





Scott Harris, executive vice president 
of Joseph Froggatt & Co., Inc., nation- 
ally known insurance accountants and 
actuaries, will long remember Wednes- 
day, March 7, for that day marked his 
30th anniversary with the organization, 





SCOTT HARRIS 


and a luncheon was given in his honor 
by his associates at the Downtown A. C., 
New York. Most enjoyable feature of 
the occasion was the reading of con- 
gratu'atory telegrams from President Jo- 
seph Froggatt, Jr.. who was unable to 
attend, and from branch managers and 
friends countrywide. Mr. Harris was 
presented with the 30-year service pin. 

W. L. Hippard, vice president and 
secretary of the corporation, worked so 
quietly and efficiently on luncheon ar- 
rangements that not a word about it 
reached Mr. Harris in advance. 

Scott Harris, one of the oldest of 
Froggatt executives in point of service, 
commands considerable respect among 
insurance company executives and with 
the legal fraternity for his knowledge of 
rating matters and SEC requirements. 
In fact, he was instrumental in the es- 
tablishment of the original SEC rules 
applicable to insurance companies. Over 
the years he has done much to improve 
insurance accounting methods. 

Starting as a junior accountant in Jo- 
seph Froggatt & Co., New York office, 
he made steady advancement through 
the executive ranks to his present post 
as executive vice president. A Cornell 
University man, he is an associate of 
the Casualty Actuarial Society; presi- 
dent of _ board of trustees, Panzer 
College, East Orange, N. J., and served 
several years on the East Orange Board 
of Education 


Compensation Awarded Wife 
Away From Mate 37 Years 


Even though a wife had not lived with 
her husband for 37 years and resided 
during that time in a foreign country 
she is entitled to collect compensation 
insurance on his death in an accident, 
the Minnesota Supreme Court has ruled. 

It reversed the decision of the state 
industrial commission which held that 
Antonija Baburic of Yugoslavia was not 
entitled to collect $7,500 for the death 
of her husband in a mine accident. The 
high court said that although the two 
lived apart there was evidence they kept 
up a correspondence and were planning a 
reunion 


Buffalo Insurance Day to 
Be Staged on April 9 


The third annual Buffalo Insurance 
Day will be held Monday, April 9 at 
Hotel Statler, that city, under the chair- 
manship of Clarence R. Wheeler. The 
program of speakers includes A. Bruce 
Bielaski, assistant general manager, 
National Board of Fire Underwriters; 
Tames C. O’Connor, The National Un- 
derwriter, and the morning forum 
speakers—H. Sumner Stanley, assistant 
general manager, New York Fire 
Rating Organization, and Herbert J. 
McCloskey, burglarly department man- 
ager, Globe Indemnity. 

Chairman Wheeler will be toast- 
master for the luncheon program, and 
R. C. McPherson has already done a 
fine job as program committee chair- 
man. 


MEASURES PASSED IN W. VA. 





One Would Authorize Suits in State 
Courts Against Unlicensed Firms; 
Now Before Governor 
The West Virginia Legislature has 
passed and sent to Governor Patteson 
the following insurance bills for his sig- 

nature: 

Authorize suits in West Virginia 
courts against out-of-state insurance 
firms not licensed to do business in 
West Virginia. 

Require insurance companies and non- 


All-Star Program Arranged 
For S. Carolina Ins. Day 


Under the co-sponsorship of the. 


South Carolina Association of Insur- 
ance Agents and the University of 
South Carolina, a two-way program has 
been prepared for “South Carolina In- 
surance Day” on May 10-11 at Colum- 
bia Hotel, Columbia. 

Principal speakers who will appear 
include the following outstanding per- 
sonalities in their respective fields: 
James B. Donovan, general counsel, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Underwrit- 
ers; Hugh D. Combs, executive vice 
president, United States F. & G.; Ellis 
Carson, president, National Surety 
Corp.; W. Stephan Chandler, secretary, 
Phoenix of Hartford; Joseph F. Foll- 
man, Jr., manager, Bureau of Accident 
& Health Underwriters! and A. L. 
Kirkpatrick, insurance department man- 
ager, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 





profit hospital service plans to pay the 
cost of Insurance Department examina- 
tions of their records. 

Authorize multiple line insurance cov- 
erage, under which one company could 
provide both life and other types of 
insurance. 

Require Insurance Department ap- 
proval of all forms used by life insur- 
ance companies. 
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| Hous Your Sewice? 


The next time you drive into your automobile service 


station, look at the signs, display racks, and other equip- 
ment—not as service facilities, but as possible sources of 
| accidents and liability claims. They may have been in- 


stalled on a lease or loan agreement containing a “hold 
harmless” clause- which requires special treatment on a 


special coverage. 


siete ki 


hidden liability exposures. 


Your Zurich-American field man will gladly discuss 
with you other ideas for holding and improving your 
present business and winning new business. 


AU RACH AMERICAN ¢ 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 





Zurich General Accident and Liability Insurance Company, Ltd. 


liability policy. The driveway permit, too, may need 


Check this with the proprietor and offer him your i 
service in tailoring a policy without liability loopholes. F 
Check other business places in your community, too, for 
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American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 
HEAD OFFICE 135 S. LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 





U. S. Guarantee Enjoys 
Fine Results in 1950 


NET PREMIUMS AT NEW HIGH 





Mobley’s Report Shows Increases in 
Assets, Policyholders’ Surplus, Net 
Income and Earned Premiums 





Net premium writings of the United 
States gery 6 Co. reached a new high 
in 1950 of $14,340,392, representing a 
gain of $2,118,398 over 1949, In reporting 
this encouraging results in the 61st an- 
nual report to stockholders, Nathan 
Mobley, president of the company, also 
indicated that total admitted assets, 
policyholders’ surplus, premiums earned 
and total net income after taxes all es- 
tablished new highs. Thus, 1950 was one 
of the best years in the company’s his- 
tory. 

The company’s underwriting income 
after Federal income taxes totaled $972,- 
390 for the year as compared with $1,- 
018,877 in 1949. Total earnings, including 
net investment income, amounted to $1,- 
780,158 after taxes, an increase of $80,000 
over the previous peak reached in 1949. 

Surplus to policyholders increased over 
$4,000,000 during the year to $20,752,735 
reflecting the results of operations and 
an increase in security values. Total ad- 
mitted assets, according to the report, 
amounted to $39,926,097 compared to 
$35,222,755 on December 31, 1949. 


American Surety Honors 


Trust Division Members 


Members of the trust division of the 
American Surety Group were guests at 
a recent luncheon in the _ executives’ 
dining room in celebration of their 100% 
participation in the company’s sugges- 
tion program. 

W. E. McKell, first vice president, 
presided in the absence of A. F. La- 
frentz, president, now in Mexico on a 
business trip. Those attending included 
W. H. Bennem, A. H. Russell and C. H. 
Hall, vice presidents; A. R. Fredericks, 
Milton Hester, Elizabeth Glasby and 
the following members of the trust divi- 
sion—William Wishart, manager; Clara 
Heller, Julia Fox, Lillian Mangum, 
Adrienne Henke, Fernanda C. Lovdahl, 
Grace Van Ewyk, Loretta McPartland 
and Mary Vass. 


Dexter & Co., Dallas 
Observes Diamond Jubilee 


While celebrating the diamond jubilee 
of the Charles L. Dexter & Co. fire and 
casualty insurance, three of their fellow 
workers were made partners in the busi- 
ness. The three are Charles L. Dexter, 
jr., ‘Bred. G:. Scott. and “Charles oR. 
Eversole. Dexter is the son of Charles 
L. Dexter and the nephew of George 
L. Dexter, senior partners. They in 
turn, are nephews of George J. Dexter, 
who opened the agency March 1, 1876, 
then sold his interests to his brother, 
Charles L. Dexter, for whom the com- 
pany is named. 

Mr. Scott joined the firm in 1912. He 
manages the casualty and bond depart- 
ment. Mr. Eversole has been with the 
agency 21 years. The agency represents 
17 companies in the fire and casualty 
fields. 


REJOINS ENGINEERS CORPS 

Frank J. Kouba, engineer for Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity in Toledo, 
rejoined the Corps of Engineers, U. S. 
Army on March 12 with the rank of 
captain. He reported to Fort Belvoir, 
Va. In World War II he served 3% 
years in the Corps of Engineers, and 
joined the Hartford two years ago. 


MICHIGAN COMP. RATES DOWN 

Insurance Commissioner David A. 
Forbes of Michigan announces an aver- 
age 4%2% decrease in workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance rates in that state. 
This virtually wipes out a 4.7% increase 
in rates granted last year when benefits 
were increased 17%. 
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o Christensen Address 


(Continued from Page 32) 


nize that it is a natural and laudable de- 
sire of nations to build their own insur- 
ance markets, we are fearful that, as far 
as marine insurance is concerned, to at- 
tempt to do so by decree or law in the 
jong run invites retaliation and produces 
chaotic conditions in foreign trade. 
There is bound to be resistance to the 
lending of the facilities of free insurance 
markets to the building up of govern- 
ment controlled or restricted markets. 


Inflation and Rates 


“The inflationary trend which began 
in the late thirties, and has continued 
with only minor interruptions up to the 
present, shows no signs of abatement. 
Perhaps it is the nature of the insurance 
business that rate levels must lag behind 
changes in general price levels but the 
fact remains that we are being called 
upon to pay our losses and expenses of 
operations on the basis of inflated values 
not contemplated or reflected in the pre- 
miums received by us. In addition to 
spiraling property replacement costs, the 
cost of liability claims and of jury 
awards in negligence cases has reflected 
corresponding increases. 

“Consequently in both the property 
and casualty fields our business is pres- 
ently hard put to secure adequate re- 
flection in our rates of these sharply 
mounting loss and expense costs. We 
are more than ever convinced of the 
need for and the wisdom of the provi- 
sion in our rating laws that ‘due con- 
sideration shall be given to .. . pros- 
pective loss experience within and out- 
side this state, .. . and to all other rele- 
vant factors within and outside tihs 
state. 

“If history repeats itself, as it so fre- 
quently does in our business, there is a 
possibility that in the not too distant fu- 
ture there will be a need for new capital 
in our business in the United States. 

“At present there appears, unfortu- 
nately, to be no abatement of the infla- 
tionary trend and new capital may have 
to be procured by our business to enable 
it to maintain an adequate insurance 
market for the public. Additional evi- 
dence of a rapidly expanding insurance 
market comes from the plans now being 
put into effect to increase plant capacity 
and improve methods of production. 

‘In addition to inflated loss costs in 
repairing or replacing damaged or de- 
stroyed property we are again con- 
fronted with the problem of time element 
coverages, such as profits, rents and use 
and occupancy. Priorities and scarcities 
of labor and material are being re- 
flected in the claims under such cover- 
ages. 


War Compensation Problems 


“Those casualty insurers during the 
last war which underwrote workmen’s 
compensation coverages on war projects 
and bases outside of the continental 
United States were, in effect, held harm- 
less as to losses resulting from acts of 
war at such projects and bases by spe- 
cial Federal legislative enactment but 
there was no such relief afforded casu- 
alty insurers as to liabilities under work- 
men’s compensation policies on war 
projects, or otherwise, within continental 
United States. 

“It is now generally conceded that the 
most important problem confronting cas- 
ualty insurers in relation to possible war 
exposure is under their workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance contracts. The vari- 
ous state laws impose certain liabilities 
upon employers for injury or loss of life 
suffered by employes arising out of and 
In course of employment. This liability 
Is usually insured by the employer in 
a casualty insurer under a workmen’s 
compensation insurance policy or in a 
State insurance fund, or, in some cases, 
by providing required evidence of finan- 
cial ability to self-insure. 

“Such policies and evidences of insur- 
ance contain no war exclusion provision 
and therefore the question of the pos- 
sible liability of an employer to employe 
for injury or loss of life during hostili- 
ties arises. Competent legal opinion is 


divided on the point as to whether in- 
jury or death to an employe resulting 
from bombing could be construed as 
arising out of and in the course of 
employment. 

“In any case, so long as an area of 
doubt exists the various parties at 
interest seek to resolve such doubt. One 
would think that the mere provision for 
reinsurance by the government of the 
war exposure which might be embraced 
in the workmen’s compensation cover- 
age, whatever form it is in, would suf- 

ce. 

“However, it is not quite that simple. 
If one undertakes to insure the worker 


in the plant, how about the worker who 
is off duty, say, at home? Then why 
stop there? How about all civilians liv- 
ing in a target area? And so forth 
until very broad social problems arise. 
What the outcome of this current very 
live problem will be one cannot even 
hazard a guess at this moment, at least. 

“Four bills providing for war damage 
insurance coverage are now pending in 


our Federal Congress. Hearings on 
them had not been scheduled when I 
sailed. It would appear that the most 


appropriate and practical solution to this 
problem would be_the reactivation of 
the War Damage Corporation of World 


War II with added powers enabiing it 
to assume, by way of reinsurance, lia- 
bility which might be held to be imposed 
by law on employers in respect of em- 
ployes injured or killed by warlike ac- 
tion, and so forth, arising out of and 
while in course of employment, whether 
insured privately, in State funds or self- 
insured. 

“Such a legislative enactment would, 
as it were, preserve the status quo and 
still leave open for Congressional deter- 
mination at some later date the many 
social questions such as provisions for 
housing in destroyed areas, health facili- 
ties and rehabilitation work.” 
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Statement 


AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 31, 1950 





Cash in Banks and Office 
U. S. Government Bonds 
Railroad Bonds 

Stocks 


over 90 Days 
Accrued Interest 
Reinsurance Recoverable 
Other Assets. . . . 
Total Admitted Assets 


WILLIS H. BOOTH 





Inter 








WILLIAM J. CONSTABLE 
President of the Company 


JAMES D. CUNNINGHAM 
President 
Republic Flow Meters Co. 
HORACE C. FLANIGAN 
Chairman 
Manufacturers Trust Company 
FREDERICK E. HASLER 
Director 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. HEINEKE 


Resident Vice President 
American Motorists Insurance Co. 


ASSETS 


Premiums in course of collection not 


Member Executive and Finance Committees 
ional Busi Machines Corp. 





























LIABILITIES 


.  . $1,556,287.87 


7,966,489.00 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 2,176,967.00 
48,750.00 Reserve for Taxes, Expenses, etc. . 834,778.39 
789,933.00 
Reserve for 
971.79 Contingencies . $ 450,000.00 
roe 77.7 Steere ee 

48: 39,131.19 Capital-Paid in 1,000,000.00 

ae 34.010.87 Net Surplus 1,000,000.00 
1,144.18 Surplus as Regards Policyholders 2,450,000.00 
. $10,036,023.90 Total . $10,036,023.90 


Ao: Eligible bonds amortized. Other bonds and stocks at convention market value. Securities 
carried at $526,307.18 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


ROBERT P. HOOPER 
President 
Wm. E. Hooper & Sons Co. 
FREDERICK B. HUFNAGEL 
Retired 
HATHAWAY G. KEMPER 
President 
American Motorists Insurance Co, 
JAMES S. KEMPER 
Chairman 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co. 
HENRY H. LEARNARD 


President 
S. S. Learnard Co. 


HACKS 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


NINETY-NINE JOHN STREET - NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
SIX EAST 11TH STREET + KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 


CASUALTY, FIRE, FIDELITY & SURETY REINSURANCE 


Reserve for Losses 


. $4,574,278.51 


JAMES L. MADDEN 
Second Vice President 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 





WALTER R. MENGELBERG 
Vice President 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co, 


FLETCHER W. ROCKWELL 
Director 
Irving Trust Co. 


EARLE S. THOMPSON 
President 
The West Penn Electric Co. 


FRANK F. WINANS 
Chairman Finance Committee 
of the Company 
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Rules State Fund Not Authorized to 
Cover Against Third Party Liability 


Widespread interest was shown_ this 
week in the ruling by the New York 
State Court of Claims that the New 
York State Insurance Fund does not 
have the power to issue policies of in- 
surance covering employers’ third party 
liability imposed as a matter of law. In 
so defining the power of the State Fund, 
the court has invalidated Section (1) B 
of the workmen’s compensation policies 
held by thousands of employers in this 
state. 

The ruling was in the case of Joseph 
Cardinal vs. the State of New York in 
which action Nathaniel L. Goldstein, 
state attorney general, was represented 
by Marvin P. Lazarus and James G. 
Austin, assistant attorneys general, while 
counsel for the claimant was Thomas A. 
McDonald, by James S. Tobin. The 
State Fund denied liability arising out 
of an accident which occurred January 
3, 1945, while Cardinal, by contract with 
the Federal Government, was repairing 
a ship (the S.S. Hilton) owned by the 
Government. Although Cardinal had 
been assured by the Government that 
the refrigeration system of the vessel 
had been purged of ammonia, that safety 
precaution had been neglected. 

17 Employes Injured; One Died 

Tie ship’s ammonia tank was still in 
place on the morning of January 3, its 
gauge showing pressure. Cardinal com- 
municated this fact to the Government’s 
agent and, in addition, ordered his own 
employes to remove the tank, but they 
neglected to do so. Gas escaped from the 
refrigeration system and, in the ensuing 
panic, 17 of Cardinal’s employes were 
iniured and one died. 

Subsequently, the State Fund made 
workmen’s compensation awards to the 
injured employes. Thereafter they filed 
libels in the U. S. District Court against 
the United States of America as owner 
of the vessel, all of which were ulti- 
mately consolidated for trial in the East- 
ern District. 

In each case, the United States filed a 
petition impleading Cardinal, contending 
that he was answerable to the United 
States for any damage it might sustain. 
The State Fund denied Cardinal’s re- 
quest that it assume the defense of these 
impleaders. Subsegently, the Federal ac- 
tions culminated in a_ settlement by 
which a total of $145,000 as paid to the 
libellants, of which $87,000 was paid by 
Cardinal and the reminder by the United 
States. “It has been stipulated here,” 
said the court, “that Cardinal reasonably 
expended the sum of $14,000 for legal 
fees in the defense of those actions 
which, together with the $87,000 paid 
in settlement, results in Cardinal’s pres- 
ent claim against New York State in the 
sum of $101,000.” 

In addition, Cardinal also claimed cov- 
erage by the United States Casualty Co. 
under a public liability policy with high 
limits. That company denied liability, 
pointing to the standard employe exclu- 
sion clause in the policy. 

Cardinal then commenced two actions, 
the first against the State Fund in the 
Court of Claims and the second against 
the United States Casnalty Co. in the 
Supreme Court, Kings County. Last De- 
cember the Appellate Division, Second 
Department of the Supreme Court, re- 
versed a lower court which had held 
the clause to be defective. The higher 
court ruled that the standard exclusion 
clause in the public liability policy pre- 
vents an insured from collecting sums 
paid out resulting from injuries or death 
to workers in his employ. 

Judge Poses Question 

In ruling on the State Fund’s power to 
write employers’ liability, Tustice George 
Sylvester of the Court of Claims said: 
“The question to be determined is 
whether the coverage authorized by the 
workmen’s compenastion law includes a 
liability imposed upon Cardinal by way 
of indemnity to the United States in an 


action by his employes against the 
United States.” 

The court said it was the design of 
the section of the law creating the State 
Fund to insure payments to injured 
workers regardless of fault and to re- 
quire employers to self-insure or obtain 
coverage through private carriers or the 
State Fund. 

“There is nothing in the statutory his- 


tory or in the structure and plan of the 
legislation to indicate that there was any 
purpose to require or permit the estab- 
lishment of a State Fund to protect em- 
ployers against the risk of liability in 
excess of the prescribed compensation,” 
the court said. 


Position Remains the Same 


“As to any subsisting common law 
liability, the employer’s position  re- 
mained what it was prior to the adoption 
of the remedial legislation. He could 
insure or not insure as he chose. Once 
the employes were protected in their 
right to the prescribed compensation, no 
purpose consistent with the object and 
design of the legislation could be served 

















Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 





FRAZAR B. WILDE 
President 


EIGHTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


DECEMBER 31, 1950 








OBLIGATIONS 
+ Funds set aside for future payments to policyholders and beneficiaries $678,894,919 
Money paid to policyholders and beneficiaries, and put back with the 
Company to be held on deposit at interest. Also premiums paid 
in advance by policyholders 68,885,656 
Participating policy dividends payable in 1951 3,424,672 
Taxes payable in 1951 4,559,564 
Special funds set aside chiefly because present interest rate is less 
than is guaranteed in certain policy contracts 19,000,000 
All other obligations 2,256,443 
Total obligations $777,021,254 
Capital stock $ 6,000,000 
+ Contingency funds 25,289,000 
Surplus 34,546,308 
Total to provide additional security for policyholders and beneficiaries 65,835,308 
Total $842,856,562 
+ These funds shown in Massachusetts, New York, Ohio and Tennessee state- 
ments differ slightly because of technicalities in the laws of those states. 
ASSETS 
Bonds $436,260,776 
Stocks 21,884,927 
First mortgage loans 319,962,512 
On city and farm properties (including FHA home loans and 
loans under the veterans’ home loan program of $99,873,010) 
Real estate (including $2,518,421 for Home Office) 19,075,340 
Loans to policyholders 16,307,201 
Bank deposits and cash 10,190,563 
Other assets : 19,175,243 
Premiums in process of being collected, accrued interest on in- 
vestments, etc. 
Total assets $842,856,562 


Insurance in force, December 31, 1950 $3,591,450,991 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, HEALTH AND GROUP INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES 





by requiring insurance coverage again 
o8 Pisses 2 st 
additional liabilities. 


Not Concerned With Third Party 


“The State Fund, adopted to carry 
out the purpose of the workmen’s com- 
pensation act, was quite obviously de- 
signed to apply and be confined to liabili- 
ties of employers to employes and was 
not concerned with liability of employers 
to third parties. The premiums, as the 
act provides, are utilized to create a 
fund out of which compensation is paid 
to injured employes or their representa- 
tives. There is no fund provided for the 
discharge of obligation of employers to 
third parties. 

“Dealing with a similar state of facts 
in Barbara vs. Stephen Ransom, Inc 
191 Misc. 957, Froessel, J., at Special 
Term, said at Page 980: The compensa- 
tion act does not pretend to relieve an 
employer of all liability, but only of lia- 
bility to his employes. Where a third 
party has been called upon to respond 
in damages because of the employer’s 
primary negligence, the act does not pro- 
tect the employer against the third 
party’s right to indemnity.’ 

“It is accordingly held that under the 
workmen’s compensation act, which pre- 
scribes the permissible extent of cover- 
age by the State Fund, an employer may 
not recover against the State Fund for 
payments made in settlement of a claim 
* indemnity imposed as a matter of 
aw. 


PLAN D APPROVED IN N. J. 





Can Be Applied to Auto Liability and 
General Liability But Not to 
Compensation Risks 

Retrospective Rating Plan D for use in 
connection with automobile liability and 
general liability risks has been approved 
for use by the New Jersey Department 
of Banking and Insurance, effective 
March 1. This plan is the same as that 
currently in force in over 30 jurisdic- 
tions, with the exception that it may not 
be applied to New Jersey workmen’s 
compensation risks. 

Under the approved setup Plan D is 
available in this state on an optional 
basis for risks developing a standard 
premium of $5,000 at basic limits. It 
may be applied separately to general lia- 
bility or automobile liability, or in com- 
bination provided the eligibility require- 
ments are met. It may also be applied on 
an intrastate or interstate basis. If on 
the interstate basis, workmen’s compen- 
sation exposures located in states other 
than New Jersey may be included in the 
rating if the risk is not domiciled in 
that state. 

The Department makes clear that the 
automatic premium adjustment rating 
plan, currently in use in New Jersey, 
may no longer be applied to risks which 
are eligible for rating under Plan D. 
This means that automatic premium ad- 
justment rating will continue in effect in 
New Jersey for application to those risks 
whose premium size is between $1,000 
and $5,000. 

As to the advantageous use of Plan D 
in New Jersey, Frank M. Bullen, vice 
president of United States Casualty, told 
agents of that company: “It is permis- 
sible to apply the plan separately to 
either workmen’s compensation, automo- 
bile liability or general liability risks. In 
some instances it might be advantageous 
to retrospectively rate portions of a risk 
in this manner. ... Agents should re- 
view their business to determine whether 
or not there are any risks on which it 
might be advisable to apply Plan D. 
Advise the company at least 30 days in 
advance of the rating date of any risk 
to be considered for such rating.” 

Mr. Bullen has also sent United States 
Casualty agents an exhibit setting forth 
the states and kinds of insurance where 
Plan D is currently in use. In addition 
to New Jersey it cannot be applied to 
compensation risks in Arizona, Califor- 
nia, Colorado, Massachusetts, Nevada, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Puerto Rico, Texas, Utah, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wyoming. 
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“Dissa ’n’ Data” 

Not that we inhabit such places, but 
they tell us that in a New York (east 
side) pub, they display a sign which 
reads: “If you’re enjoying the color TV 
—go home. Our set hasn’t been con- 
verted yet.” 

* x 

Perhaps it’s just a legal requirement, 
but even at the risk of displaying our 
ignorance of such matters, we tell you 
that in the New York Herald-Tribune on 
February 24, 1951, there was an adver- 
tisement of the New York Yacht Club 
stating that License No. 1-CL-25 had 
been issued permitting them to sell 
“wine, liquors and beer at retail.” Or 
does that mean the boys haven’t been 
drinking up to this point. (Or should we 
have said, “up to this pint?”) 

* * * 

Rose, the beautiful Schrafft’s (Maiden 
Lane) soda dispenser, who gives her 
regular customers advice on household 
contrivances, politics, taxation and busi- 
ness management, etc., told a story the 
other day which we can’t print for two 
reasons. Ask her about it. The tag line 
is: “Excuse me, I have hospitalization.” 

Sas eee 

Cedric (Minneapolis Star & Tribune 
columnist) Adams is one of our favorites, 
and far be it from us to be fussy. But, 
we must stick our neck out in criticism 
of this bit, which we think could be 
Adamsight better: “Varied are the rea- 
sons for those headaches you suffer. 
Your noggin might be complaining about 
visual fatigue or improper food diges- 
tion or even some form of neuralgia. 
You win your headache from variations 
in pressure within your brain brought 
about by changes in your blood vessels. 
Odd, when you think of it, but one of 
the ways to warm up your hands and 
feet is to put on your hat. 

“When you’re cold, blood moves to 
vour head awav from the hands and 
feet, even though they mav need it for 
warming purposes. Warming up vour 
head moves the blood back toward the 
extremities, or you might just turn up 
the thermostat.” 

Well, really, Cedric. we don’t know 
what vou’re talking about, even if you 
do, which we doubt. But, did you know 
that another way to warm up your head, 
is to stick it in a real hot oven? 

* * * 

A letter from Jules L. (Executive Vice 
Prexv, W. L. Perrin & Son, Inc., New 
York) Ullman, refers to an item last 
month wherein it was intimated that 
Harold M. (U.S.F. & G.) George 
thought that Ullman thought he was get- 
ting all our (The Lane Agency) accident 
and health business. Jules says: “One 
correction seems to be in order. Jules 
does not believe he gets all of your acci- 
dent and health business. All he (Jules) 
ever said to you was that he believes you 
are ‘giving him the business.’ ” 

* * 

George P. (Provident Mutual G. A., 
New York) Shoemaker sent us one for 
the fire insurance claim boys: “If you 
don’t think smoking makes a woman’s 
voice harsh, just drop a cigarette on her 
rug.” 

ie alee a 

Louis P. (Prudential’s Downtown 
Agency) Robinson, whom we have for 
years dubbed “Brain Trust” even before 
there was a Brain Trust in Washington 
—has threatened to send us a joke. This 
is an event in our life, he never before 
having given us anything but cold, hard 
figures—and generally with a clever slant 
and an insight into life insurance statoo- 
Sticks that would shame his nearest com- 
petitors, if any. So, Robby, trun the 
Joke over here by pony express. 

heeze awaitin’. 

* * 


_ By the time you read this, we will be 
in North Conway, N. H., taking a look 


at the tail-end of the skiing season. After 
speaking to the Columbian National Life 
boys at the Hotel Somerset, Boston, on 
Wednesday, we just figured it would be 
silly to be so much nearer the White 
Mountains than usual, without doing 
something about it. Note to the com- 
panies insuring us against accidental in- 
jury: “Don’t worry, fellers, at our age, 


we ain’t gonna do no skiing. To us, the 
Slalom is the ‘Slow-Lom.’” 


* * * 


3efore we left town on Tuesday, we 
discovered that at Maria’s Cin Cin 
(French-Italian) Restaurant, Sullivan 
Street, New York, they have what we 
think is a really new service. Without 
any additional charge (no _ tipping, 
please), you may have a “Listener” who 
will sit at your table, listen to your 
business troubles, your joys, even your 
sorrows. Can you imagine an insurance 
man dining there, asking for a “Lis- 
tener,” and then trying to sell her some 


insurance? Now, boys, don’t crowd— 
and take your time rushing up to Sulli- 
van Street. 


* * * 


Local Theatri-Calamity. It took ten 
minutes to put out a fire in the dressing 
room of an actress on Broadway, and it 
took four hours to put the firemen out. 
Or, is that an oldey? 


ee ke 
By the way, did you get your Income 
Tax squared away yesterday? 


—MERVIN. L. LANE 





Cash 






Surplus 








JOHN T. JONES 


UNITED 









Fidelity 





ANNUAL 


Other Assets . 


Torat ADMITTED ASSETS . 


Non-Admitted Reinsurance 


Capital Stock 


ToTaL 


A. M. ANDERSON, Chairman of Executive Committee, 
J. P. Morgan & Co., Incorporated 

PRESCOTT S. BUSH, Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. 
CURTIS E. CALDER, Chairman of Board, 

Electric Bond and Share Company 
PERCY CHUBB 2nd, Chubb & Son 
CLINTON H. CRANE, Chairman of Board, 

St. Joseph Lead Company 


Sirly-First 


DECEMBER 31, 1950 


ASSETS 


United States Government Bonds . . . . 6. 
MNO ther unde eg tae el Ne ie 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks. . . .« 6 « -« 


Commam steht. Ke ee areas a 


Premiums Receivable not over 3 months due . . . 


LIABILIT 


Uneamed: Premises: seat e: Ao a fee ee ce 
Outstanding Losses and Claims . . .... . 
Taxes, Expenses and Commissions . . . . . . 


Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties. . . . . 


Tora LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL . . 


. . . . . . . . . . . . 


Unrealized Appreciation of Investments . . . 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS . 


DIRECTORS 


HENDON CHUBB, Chubb & Son 


REEVE SCHLEY 


CHUBB & SON, Managers 


. Surety ° 









STATEMENT 












- 1,435,572 
. $19,173,362 


. 3,759,766 
. $20,752,735 
. $39,926,097 





Investments carried at $1,293,117 are deposited with government authorities as required by law. 










EMORY S. LAND, President, 
Air Transport Association of America 


NATHAN MOBLEY, Chubb & Son 
JUNIUS L. POWELL, Chubb & Son 


CARROL M. SHANKS, President, 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


ARCHIE M. STEVENSON, Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston 


STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 


. $39,926,097 






$19,714,453 
2,666,248 
3,266,344 
8,990,685 
3,137,385 
1,514,280 
636,702 


















$9,870,145 
4,584,076 
2,043,754 
1,239,815 










$2,000,000 
14,992,969 
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Brainerd Reports on 
Hartford Steam Boiler 


FAVORABLE TREND CONTINUES 





Written Premium Volume Reached New 
High Record of $15,439,895; Earned 
Premiums also Set New High Mark 





President Lyman B. Brainerd of the 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & In- 
surance Co., reporting on experience of 
1950, said that the results of the com- 
pany’s operations for the year indicate a 
continuation of the trend toward more 
favorable underwriting experience which 
began in 1948. He said the year was one 
in which written premiums exceeded by 
a substantial margin those of any other 
similar period and earned premiums also 
set a new high mark. 

The incurred loss ratio, said Mr. 
Brainerd, was slightly higher than in 
1949, adding that in spite of the heavy 
underwriting expense caused by the un- 
precedented volume of written premiums, 
an underwriting profit resulted. He also 
said that the year’s operations produced 
a sizable gain in surplus, and continued: 

“Aided by the large volume of business 
renewed during the year, written pre- 
miums reached a record high of $15,- 
439,895. This was $4,057,141 larger than 
was reported in 1949 and exceeded the 
premiums written in 1947, the previous 
high year, by $3,356,159. Earned pre- 
miums of $12,332,796 likewise set a new 
mark, exceeding those of 1949, the pre- 
vious peak, by $1,014,203. The increase in 
both written premiums and earned pre- 
miums reflects the continuing effect of 
the company’s higher level of premium 
rates adopted in the latter part of 1948 
and also the high rate of production 


“As reported in the balance sheet, as- 
sets increased $4,353,622 during the year 
to a total $33,445,540. The reserve of 
unearned premiums reached a new high 
of $19,373,361. Surplus to policyholders 
was $11,544,841.” 


Mr. Brainerd also reported that pre- 
liminary figures show that the Boiler 
Inspection & Insurance Co. of Canada, 
which in 1950 observed its 75th anniver- 
sary has had another successful year. He 
said that written and earned premiums 
were approximately $1,330,000 and $1,- 
126,000, respectively. He also said that a 
substantial underwriting profit and a 
gain in surplus are indicated. 


Travelers Field Promotions 

Two promotions in casualty, fidelity 
and surety lines are anounced by Travel- 
ers. 

Frank J. Ehrman, field supervisor at 
Peoria has been appointed assistant 
manager at Houston with headquarters 
at Corpus Christi. 

Roland M. Seaton, Jr., field supervisor 
at San Francisco, has been appointed in 
the same capacity at Oakland. 

Also annouced by the Travelers were 
military leaves of absence to Earl G. 
Loux, manager at St. Paul and William 
M. LaMayeau, field” supervisor at 
Minneapolis. 












In his attempt to protect 
himself from misfortune and 
the forces of nature, man has 
adopted many curious practices. 
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Traffic Engineering 
Playing Big Role 


IN REDUCING ACCIDENTS 





Results in Nebraska Recognized by 
C. & S. Ass’n in Annual Competition; 
3,000 Engineers Get Bulletins 
How one state — Nebraska — reduced 
automobile accidents 91% in one year 
at a dangerous rural highway intersec- 
tion at trivial cost, simply by removing 
an unwarranted traffic signal and install- 
ing stop signs and warnings, has been 
voted the best example of traffic engi- 
neering results submitted to the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Companies 
in its 1950 competition for traffic officials. 
oe prize of $100 was awarded to 
J. Edward Johnston of Lincoln, Neb, 
state traffic engineer, Nebraska Depart- 
ment of Roads and Irrigation, for his 
entry in the second annual “Getting 
Results Through Traffic Engineering” 
contest sponsored by the association’s ac- 
cident prevention department. It showed 
how accidents have been nearly elim- 
inated at the junction of highways U. S. 
30 and Nebraska 15, near Schuyler, 
where 32 accidents had injured 13 per- 
sons in eight and a half years. Only 
one very minor accident occurred dur- 
ing the first year after the change was 
made, compared with 11 during the pre- 

ceding 12 months. 


Seven Case Histories of Results 


The important contributions to greater 
highway safety being made by the na- 
tion’s traffic engineers and officials are 
indicated by seven case histories of re- 
sults, including Mr. Johnston’s, pub- 
lished last year in the accident preven- 
tion department’s bulletin, “Getting Re- 








losses is an increase of $100,000 in the 
reserve for unreported losses. Also a 
factor in the increase in the amount of 
incurred losses was the greater exposure 
to accidents resulting from the record 
volume of business in force. The rise 
in the costs of labor and material like- 
wise had an adverse effect on the loss 


Nebraska, California and Michigan. 
Nine deaths and 65 injuries had oc- 
curred in 90 accidents at locations 
studied by traffic officials before the 
changes were made in the seven proj- 
ects outlined in last year’s bulletins. 
There were no deaths, injuries were re- 
duced to four, and only 20 accidents 


maintained by the nation’s industries a ‘ { 

during the past twelve months. The un- : ; thes sults Through Traffic Engineering.” 
earned premium reserve increased $3,- HE practice of attaching 4 m4 actual reagace according = Thomas 
107,099 for the year. - oate, the association’s director of 
; Incurred Losses Increase the branch of a tree to Ds ean public safety, the 1950 examples of engi- 
Incurred losses for 1950 amounted to the roof of a newly framed neering results prevented 70 accidents, 
$3,074,784, an increase of $355,593 over oo nine deaths and 61 i injuries in comparable 
1949. The ratio of incurred losses to pre- building apparently origi- \s Nees periods after safety projects were com- 
miums earned was 24.9% compared with ; Pegi pleted in five cities and on two rural 
24.0% for 1949. Included in the incurred nated from the ancient be- ' 4 highways in seven states — Tennessee, 
lief that trees were inhabited \/ Louisiana, North Carolina, Virginia, 






by spirits which had the 
power to bestow good luck 







and happiness. 








experience. 

“The total underwriting expenses for 
the year, including incurred losses, were 
$12,243,708, exceeding those of 1949 by 
$1,266,364. Following the general trend 
in industry, salary levels were higher as 
was the cost of most of the items in- 
volved in the operation of the business. 
However, much of the increase in ex- 
penses was in underwriting taxes and 
commissions incurred on the record vol- 
ume of written premiums. In spite of 
these increases, earned premiums ex- 
ceeded the total of underwriting ex- 
penses by $89,087 which is the amount 
of the year’s underwriting profit. 

The net investment income was $768,- 
390. This month added to the underwrit- 
ing profit produced a gain from opera- 
tions for the year of $857,477. 

Changes in Surplus Account 

Changes in the surplus account show 
several items of particular interest to 
stockholders. Total additions of $2,289, - 
608 include a gain of $1,399,163 in the 
convention value of the company’s in- 
vestment portfolio. A Federal income 
tax of $185,927 was incurred for the 
year’s operations. Dividends paid to 
stockholders were $480,000, the same as 
in 1949. An increase in the amount of 
premiums uncollected on December 31 
on insurance in effect prior to October 1 
was largely responsible for the increase 
of $66,611 in non-admitted assets. The 
net amount of such uncollected pre- 
miums at the end of the year was $107,- 
564, virtually all of which will be remitted 
to the company in the early months of 
1951. The company’s surplus on Decem- 
ber 31 was $8,544,841, a gain of $1,484,- 
417 for the year. 








One of a series appearing in 
business and consumer magazines. 


Topay, businessmen, their architects and engineers 
specify Contract Bonps for sure protection against 
loss due to non-completion of a contract. If you 

have a new project under consideration have our 
agent in your community arrange this vital 
protection for you. Call him before your 
specifications are drawn up! 


AMERICAN SURETY GRO 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FIDELITY * SURETY * CASUALTY « INLAND 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 








occurred after the changes were made, 
Mr. Boate said. 

Published for more than a decade, the 
“Getting Results Through Traffic Engi- 
neering” series of bulletins is now sent 
regularly to more than 3,000 engineers, 
police and other traffic officials. Through 
these examples the accident prevention 
department is putting traffic engineering 
know-how to work on a broad scale in 
thousands of cities and on rural high- 
ways. 

In the association’s annual competi- 
tion, major factors considered by the 
judges include effectiveness of a project 
in reducing accidents and traffic delay 
or congestion, and relationship of the 
value of benefits to cost of the improve- 
ment made. 

Other successful traffic engineering 
projects published in 1950 by the asso- 
ciation, ranging in cost from $5.50 to 
$30,080, included: establishment of a 
four-way stop in Nashville, Tenn.; chan- 
nelizing and installing signals at Y-inter- 
corners in Los Angeles and Charlotte, 
N. C.; bus rerouting and signal retiming 
in cee Norfolk, Va.; instituting 
mid-block transit loading zones in the 
central business district of Shreveport, 
La., and re-signing a rural junction near 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The 1951 “Getting Results Through 
Engineering” competition, which again 
offers a $100 award for the best example 
submitted, is open to all engineers, police 
and traffic officials. Entries should be 
sent at any time during the year to the 
accident prevention department, Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety ——. 
60 John Street, New York 38, N. 
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Assigned Risks Case 
Before Supreme Court 


ORIGINATED IN CALIFORNIA 





California Inter-Insurance Bureau 
Charges Statute Is in Violation of 
Due Process; State Defends It 





The question of whether or not an 
automobile assigned risk plan goes be- 
yond a State’s regulatory powers and 
treats insurance carriers as public utili- 
ties was argued before the Supreme 
Court of the United States in Washing- 
ton, D. C., March 8. The case is that 
of the California State Automobile 
Association Inter-Insurance Bureau vs. 
John L. Maloney, Insurance Commis- 


sioner of California, substituted for for- 
mer Commissioner Wallace K. Downey. 

The matter reached the court on an 
appeal by the association, a cooperative 
insurer, against the power of the state 
Commissioner to suspend a carrier’s 
license for refusal to participate in a 
compulsory assigned risk plan. The as- 
sociation, set up by the California Auto- 
mobile Association, contended that it 
could not be compelled to insure per- 
sons who were not members of the 
parent organization. 


Justice Frankfurter Questions - 


Under questioning by Justice Felix 
Frankfurter, Association Attorney Moses 
Lasky of San Francisco said the Cali- 
fornia statute was a violation of due 
process in two respects: it deprived 
the cooperative of the liberty to con- 
tract with whomever it pleased, and it 
caused financial loss, to present members 
compelled to associate with abnormal 
risks. 

Lasky argued that the cardinal fact 
in the case is that the association is a 
“reciprocal” which limits insurance. Its 
members, he said, should not be bur- 
dened with insuring persons who can- 
not obtain auto liability insurance in 
the normal course of events. 

Harold B. Haas, Deputy Attorney 
General of California, appearing for the 
state Insurance Commissioner, declared 
that the assigned risk law was only the 
insurance side of a highway safety re- 
sponsibility legislative program. In 1947, 
the state of California tightened its 
financial responsibility requirements law 
and at the same time passed the statute 
in controversy. 


Replaced Voluntary System 


The compulsory plan replaced a vol- 
untary system which had operated from 
1941 to 1946 when the association with- 
drew. Haas pointed out that the present 
Statute and plan resulted from the de- 
sire of the Insurance Commissioner to 
provide liability insurance to “impaired” 
drivers. 

These include individuals who cannot 
obtain insurance because of race or 
color, minor physical defects or age, and 
are not limited to persons who have 
been involved in accidents. 

The state’s attorney noted that New 
York, Illinois and Virginia have com- 
pulsory assigned risk laws for auto in- 
surance, similar to that of ‘California, 
while Wisconsin and Minnesota have 
such laws with respect to workmen’s 
compensation insurance. 


Does Not Increase Hazards 


In reply to a question from Justice 
William O. Douglas, Haas stated that 
the presence of an assigned risk plan 
does not substantially increase the haz- 
ards of managing an auto insurance 
company. He noted that 81 California 
companies have come out in favor of the 
legislation. 

Answering questions by Justice Stan- 
ley F. Reed, the association attorney 
claimed that the cooperative would suf- 
fer dollar-and-cents losses if it were 
compelled to take non-member sub- 
Standard risks. Haas denied this, point- 
ing out that rated premiums could be 
charged and rated rebates given to the 


abnormal risks, assigned to association 
by the manager of the plan. 
Carrier Can Appeal 


Also, under the plan, a carrier to 
which a risk has been assigned, can 
appeal to the governing committee, and, 
if still dissatisfied, to the Insurance 
Commissioner. The Commissioner’s de- 
cision can be questioned in the courts 
on the ground of abuse of discussion. 

The state attorney also contended 
that the association, which collected ap- 
proximately $3,400, of premiums on 
auto liability insurance in 1949, could 
well afford to take on its equitable share 
of the 12,000 risks that it is expected will 
be assigned annually under the plan. 


Baltimore C. & S. Club 


Elects Karcher President 

The Casualty and Surety Club of Bal- 
timore at a recent meeting elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year, 
May 1, 1951 to 1952: President, George 
W. Karcher, United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty Co.; vice president, George 
Connor, Fidelity & Deposit Co.; secre- 
tary, R. Glover Bauer, Jr., U.S. F.& G.; 
treasurer, C. M. Snyder, New Amster- 
dam Casualty Co. 

Board of governors, Robert Craggs, 
Maryland Casualty Co.; William Weech, 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co.; Henry C. 

Hines, U. S. F. & G. Co.; George Con- 


AMERICAN AUTO IN CANADA 
The American Automobile Insurance Co. 
has established new general offices in 
Canada, located in Toronto. Resident 
vice president for Canada is H. 
Kearns. 





—- 


ner, F. & D.; O. W. Littleton, F. & D.; 
R. N. Brown, Sr., Maryland Casualty; 
Arthur D. Eierman, New Amsterdam 
Casualty; Norman C. Keyes, U. S. F. & 
G. Co.; Harper G. Lewis, Jr., Maryland 
Casualty; Andrew P. Higginbotham, U. 
S. F. & G. Co.; Ashby C. Taylor, F. & 
D.; A. C. Bentz, New Amsterdam Casu- 
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“YA R” 


is the “down East” term for this man’s 
handiwork: sleek racing craft, 
responsive to the slightest touch 

of the tiller...trim, sound, 

seawise. For this nautical designer 
has that “master touch” which 


only years of specialization can bring. 


Baltimore 











Like F&D, 
he SPECIALIZES 





W...:- fidelity and surety bonds are concerned, F & D’s 
specialized experience means smooth sailing and selling for 


the thousands of insurance agents who represent this 


61-year-old bonding company. 


Thanks to the close-at-hand underwriting facilities provided 


by its 50 field offices, F« D representatives in all parts 


of the country find it possible to meet their customers’ bonding 


needs with professional competence, no matter how 


limited their own experience in this field may be. 


In addition, Fa D’s highly-trained and resourceful field men 


are always available to render on-the-spot assistance in closing 


sales or in mapping resultful business-building programs. 


Other insurance producers interested in increasing their 


bonding business will do well to investigate F« D’s facilities. 





FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
BURGLARY, AND OTHER NEEDED 


FORMS OF INSURANCE 


FipeEtiry AN Deposit COMPANY 








. ¢ Maryland 


AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
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F. V. CARLOUGH, JR. MILESTONE 





Observes 25th Anniversary With Elmer 
J. Hopper Agency of Which He Is 
President; His Prominence 

Frank V. Carlough, Jr., president of 
Elmer J. Hopper, Inc., New York City, 
observed his 25th anniversary 
He was 


recently 
with this multiple line agency. 


“RANK V. CARLOUGH, JR. 


elected to his present post shortly after 
the death of Mr. Hopper in 1945. 

Mr. Carlough, well regarded in the 
William Street insurance district, joined 
the Hopper agency in 1926 after obtain- 
ing his initial experience with the Mary- 
land Casualty’s New York office—serving 
under Richard V. Goodwin, then chief 
underwriter in that branch and now vice 
president of Fireman’s Fund Indemnity 
which the Hopper agency represents. 
He then went with the Commercial Cas- 
ualty in Newark as a branch office un- 
derwriter. 

When the Hopper agency was incorpo- 
rated in 1931 Mr. Carlough was elected 
vice president with over-all supervision 
of its casualty department. He held that 
post until his election to the presidency. 

Mr. Carlough’s clubs include the Drug 
& ‘Chemical and the Split Rock, a hunt- 
ing and fishing club in Pennsylvania. 
He is also a member of Overlook Lodge, 
No. 163, F. & A. M. of Summit, N. J. His 
father, Frank V., Sr., has represented 
the London & Lancashire Group in 
Newark for many years and is on the 
board of directors of the London & 
Lancashire Indemnity. 


Comp. State Fund Bill 
Rejected by Mass. Senate 


A bill backed by organized labor to 
set up a state fund for workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance has been rejected by 
the Massachusetts Senate by a vote of 
19 to 11. ; 

The vote was taken on a motion by 
Senator Edward C. Peirce, New Bed- 
ford Democrat, to overturn an adverse 
committee report. Mr. Peirce contended 
that under state operation the injured 
workmen would get greater benefits and, 
he argued, the state could do it at a 
lower rate. 

Senator Peirce declared that under the 
Ohio State Fund manufacturers pay 
40% less for coverage than the rates 
charged in Massachusetts. In fact, he 
said, the insurance rates charged in 
Massachusetts “are driving out more in- 
dustry than the state’s taxation pro- 
gram. 

In opposition to the proposal, Senator 
Philip A. Graham, Hamilton Republican, 
said he has observed the state’s opera- 
tion of the pension and added: “I shud- 
der to think what would happen if we 
administered the workmen’s compensa- 
tion business.” 





na, A. Sawyer, Boston 
Mgr. of Aetna C. & S., Dies 


Harry A. Sawyer, manager of the 
Boston office of the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety for the past 18 years, died sud- 
denly March 5. A native of Pe abody, 
Mass., Mr. Sawyer joined the Aetna at 
the company ’s Boston office and in 1917 
was named manager of the Springfield 
office. He returned to Boston as mana- 
ger in facies 

Mr. Sawyer was chairman of the New 
Engl and legislative committee of the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies and formerly served as_ vice 
president of the Insurance Federation of 
Massachusetts. He was a member of the 
Casualty Managers’ Association and had 
been active in other insurance organi- 
zations. 


LACEY JOINS PORTLAND FIRM 

Hugh V. Lacey, Jr. has joined Jewett, 
Barton Leavy & Kern, Portland, Ore., 
as assistant head of the pioneer general 
insurance firm’s liability and surety bond 
business. Mr. Lacey has been associ- 
ated with Hartford Accident & Indem- 
nity Co. for several years. He was a 
surety special agent traveling out of the 
firm’s San Francisco office and since 
49 has been a casualty and surety spe- 
cial agent covering Oregon. 








CLAIMS SUPERVISOR WANTED 


Old established casualty company seeks a supervisor for its claims 
and underwriting on auto, fire, theft and collision lines. Unusual 
opportunity for well qualified person. Please address replies to 
Box 2003, The Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, New York 38. 








B. F. FERRIER REASSIGNED 





V.P. of Manufacturers Casualty Put in 
Charge of Philadelphia Metropolitan 
Department; His Career 

Benjamin F. Ferrier, vice president of 
Manufacturers Casualty, has been placed 
in charge of its Philadelphia metropoli- 
tan department, succeeding Harry L. 
Harding, who has resigned. 

When the appointment was an- 
nounced, George W. McCagg, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, stated that 
Mr. Ferrier’s new assignment was an- 
other step in the company’s program of 
decentralization. He formerly was the 
head of the underwriting section in the 
home office. 

This is Mr. Ferrier’s second assign- 
ment as head of Manufacturers’ Phila- 


delphia and South Jersey operations. 
Prior to 1943 the company did not have a 
Philadelphia metropolitan department 
and Mr. Ferrier was commissioned to 
open the office on March 15 of that year. 
He served there until 1947 when he 
transferred to the home office. 

Mr. Ferrier has spent his entire insur- 
ance career jn the Philadelphia insurance 
district. He started with the Travelers 
as a field assistant, then served the Globe 
Indemnity as underwriter, special agent 
and assistant branch manager. Later he 
became assistant to the manager of the 
liability department, Indemnity Insur- 
ance Co. of North America; then casu- 
alty manager of the Home Indemnity, 
and, in 1932, joined the New Amsterdam 
Casualty. He was with that company in 
underwriting and production capacities 
for ten years prior to joining the Manu- 
facturers. 

Mr. Ferrier resides in Lansdowne and 
is a member of the Aronimink Golf Club. 
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A. & H. Loss Ratio Study 
Getting Under Way 


NAIC TO PROBE 57 COMPANIES 


Subcommittee to Determine Whether 
Policy Benefits Are Reasonable in 
Relation to Premiums Charged 


Within the next week or so over 50 
compiz inies writing A. H. business which, 
in 1948 and 1949, had a loss experience 
of less than 25% on certain policy forms, 
will receive a two-page questionnaire 
from the rate study subcommittee of the 
Insurance Commissioners’ accident and 
health committee, and these companies 
will be required to return the completed 
questionnaire within 30 days after its 
receipt. 

Objective of the subcommittee, as ex- 
plained at a recent Chicago meeting of 
industry representatives with Insurance 
Department men, is to make a careful 
study of factors involved “in the deter- 
mination of whether or not benefits 
provided by A. & H. policies are reason- 
able in relation to the premium charged.” 

John Wickstrom of the Michigan De- 
partment, chairman of the subcommittee, 
has already advised the A. & H. people 
of a study made of 1948-49 loss experi- 
ence filings of companies licensed in 
Michigan, Minnesota and Illinois. This 
disclosed that 609 policies (with premium 
volume totaling $32,000,000) of 57 com- 
panies had a loss experience of less 
than 25%. Convinced that such a loss 
ratio is too low when it is considered 
that the “allowable” loss ratio for acci- 
dent business is 45% and for health in- 
surance 50%, the NAIC subcommittee is 
seeking a lot of factual information, and 
will pursue a clear-cut course in obtain- 
ing if, 

The State Departments represented on 
the commitiee are those of California, 
Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jer- 
sey and New York. Its motivation is an 
outgrowth of a resolution, adopted by 
Zone 4 states, questioning whether A. & 
H. benefits are reasonable in relation 
to premiums charged. 


To Report at NAIC Meeting in June 


Industry representatives view the 
NAIC study with mixed feelings. They 
engaged in frank, give-and-take discus- 
sion of the subject at the Chicago gath- 
ering, and demonstrated they were not 
trying to hide anything. Chairman Wick- 
strom and his committeemen received 
from the meeting the following definite 
impressions: 

1. The companies are not holding up 
premium rates artificially. While they 
haven’t been reduced, the coverage has 
been broadened. 

2. It would be unwise to increase 
benefits or lower premiums at this time 
and then be hit by an unusually high 
cycle of losses. 

3. The companies do not think that 
two years’ collection of statistical ex- 
perience is sufficient upon which to base 
accurate conclusions. It would be far 
better to wait, they argue, for two more 
years of experience rather than to ar- 
rive at a quick conclusion. 

4. Loss ratios on hospital and surgical 
business are rapidly rising. Hence, the 
1948-49 record is of little significance 
when compared with present trends in 
today’s inflationary cycle. 

That the questionnaire returns will be 
thoroughly studied is a foregone con- 
clusion. The companies are urged to re- 
port on an earned premium to losses 
incurred basis, as the subcommittee ap- 
peared critical of the  written-paid 
method. After a review of the returns 
the subcommittee will determine its next 
Step relative to its report to the NAIC 
annual meeting in June. At that time 
industry representatives may be called 
in for further consultation. 


The subcommittee will subsequently 
reconsider the present policy loss ex- 
perience filing exhibit as well as con- 
sidering the question of inadequate pre- 
miums from a solvency viewpoint. 


The Questionnaire 


The NAIC questionnaire in its revised 
form which will soon reach the 57 com- 
panies involved is as follows: 

1. In what year was this particular form 
first sold? 

2. In what year was a policy containing sub- 
stantially the same benefits as this particular 
policy first sold? Give form number or numbers. 

3. In what states is the particular policy 
currently authorized for issue? 

4. In what states is the particular 
currently being soid? 

5. If this particular policy has been with- 
drawn from sale, give form number of re- 
placing policy. 

6. If available, please furnish 1950 experi- 
ence for the particular form or its replacing 
policy. 

7. If there is other experience available on 
the particular form for 1948 and 1949, please 
furnish such experience and explain. 

8. By what method was the premium estab- 
lished for this policy? (Explain process fully; 
i.e., whether statistics or experience were used 
in whole or in part and the formula or factors 
by which the various portions of the whole 
rate were calculated.) What was the expected 
loss ratio on this form? 

9. Does the premium reported for 1948 and 
1949 include any policy fees? If so, what 
amount? 

10. Please furnish any 


policy 


available experience 


on predecessor forms of the particular policy, 
which 


or any policies contained substantially 


the same benefits. 


BIG YEAR FOR FEDERAL L. & C. 


F. V. Cliff, Reports 45% Increase in 1950 
Pr Vol and Boost in 
Assets to $5,331,057 

Federal Life & Casualty of Detroit en- 
joyed one of its best years in 1950, re- 
porting a gain in premium volume of ap- 
proximately 45% plus an increase in to- 
tal assets from $4,292,546 to $5,331,057. 
Of these assets, says Frank V. Cliff, 
president of the company, more than 
one-half are in cash and other items that 
can be quickly turned into cash. 

Because of its large increase in new 
business the Federal L. & C. set up much 
larger reserves for life policies as well 
as for accident, health and hospital poli- 








11. Are there any restrictions upon classifica- 
tion of person to whom policy is sold? If there 
are such restrictions, to what classification is 
sale of policy limited? 

12. Are there any special reserves particu- 
larly earmarked for any future liability under 
this policy? 

13. Are there any unusual expense factors 
in connection with this policy? 

14. Does your company maintain any records 
for accurately allocating expenses (other than 
commission expenses) to business done on vari- 
ous policy forms (including this policy)? 

15. Does commission rate vary with differ- 
ent agents and localities? If so, please give gross 
amounts of premiums upon which each differ- 
ent commission rate was paid, specifying exactly 
each different rate paid. 

16. Please furnish in detail any other infor- 
mation data, or reasons, which in your opinion 
tend to establish that the benefits of this policy 
are reasonable in relation to premiums. 

17. Please attach sample of policy form, with 
blanks filled in in “John Doe” fashion, and 
copies of all rate filings made when the policy 
was authorized. 

18. Wherever experience figures are given, 
indicate in each case whether on written-paid 
or earned-incurred basis. 
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The upsurge of interest in non- 

cancellable Accident and Health 
insurance has focused the atten- 
tion of progressive underwriters 
» on our position of leadership in 
t a specialized field. 
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Agency representation in the 48 states, the District of Columbia and Hawaii 





cies. Specifically, the reserve for A. & 
H. unearned premiums as of December 
31 was $1,232,052, and for claims not re- 
ported or in process of adjustment the 
reserve was $539,900. 

President Cliff further reports that 
“for every $100 of liability the company 
has prime assets of $134. While this 
figure is slightly lower than a year ago, 
it nevertheless is exceptionally high for 
a company providing both life and A. & 
H. insurance.” 

The Federal’s voluntary contingency 
reserve, capital and surplus at the close 
of 1950 totaled $1,364,545. 


Suretyship in Defense 


(Continued from Page 37) 


vantages apply tc performance and pay- 
ment bonds whether the contract be 
cost-plus-a-fixed fee, lump sum or any 
other type. Furthermore, performance 
and payment bonds have a definite and 
demonstrable value on cost-plus-a-fixed 
fee contracts, notwithstanding that the 
final cost to the Government cannot be 
determined in advance. 

The performance bond assures against 
loss through diversion or misapplication 
of funds by the contractor or his em- 
ployes; through use of defective ma- 
terials and workmanship; and through 
improper installations resulting from in- 
experience or other failiire to adhere to 
plans and specifications. 

The payment bond assures the con- 
tractor’s credit. It enhances the prompt 
flow cr materials. It reduces cost 
through elimination of any loading for 
credit hazard. It induces prompt per- 
formance by subcontractors. 


Know How Is Indispensable 


7. Summarizing in part, and, in addi- 
tion to the foregoing services which ac- 
crue under a system of bonded contracts, 
it should be emphasized that the surety 
industry not only provides prequalifica- 
tion, loss prevention, indemnity and the 
acceleration of the flow of materials at 
lower cost, but also that it is an industry 
whose know how is of indispens: ble 
service to Government, particularly in 
the current emergency period. 

This know how consists of: 

a. Complete and intimate knowledge 
of the contracting industry and its per- 
sonnel. 

b. The specialized capacity to appraise 
the qualifications of contractors and the 
readiness to support this appraisal by the 
risk of loss. 

c. Record accumulated over the years 
as to contractors’ character, capacity, 
credit and past performance. 

d. The demonstrated skill to assist in 
the creation of joint ventures for the 
successful prosecution of large contracts. 


Organizations Are Far Flung 


e. Far flung existing organizations 
consisting of thousands of agents, brok- 
ers and employes familiar with local 
conditions and ready to service the needs 
of Government. 

f. Knowledge of 
contractors and 
their availability. 

g. The existing machinery for the 
prompt distribution of information as to 
Government needs and requirements to 
those most qualified and able to per- 
form. 

h. Experience in keeping work moving 
forward to completion when the con- 
tractor encounters unforeseen difficulties. 

Accumulated Over Years 

All this know how which has accu- 
mulated over the years is available as a 
necessary part of suretyship credit. To 
duplicate these facilities would take a 
lifetime. 

The surety industry 
appreciates the Government’s need for 
obtaining the best production results 
from all potential producers, whether by 
time tested historic procedure or by new 
or special methods. Where our normal 
facilities and services do not now fit 
Government’s requirements, the surety 
industry will endeavor to provide all 
additional services and coverage which 
will expedite the defense program. 


special facilities of 
sub-contractors and 


understands and 
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FLEGENHEIMER JOINS BOARD 


Is Appointed a Director of the Greater 
New York Insurance Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation; Formerly in Legislature 





Herbert J. Pohs, president of the 
Greater New York Insurance Brokers’ 
Association, announces the appointment 


of Monroe Flegenheimer to the associ- 
directors. 


” Mr. Pohs stated, 


ation’s board of 
“The appointment, 





Kaiden-Kazanjian 


FLEGENHEIMER 


MONROE 


“follows the association’s plan of select- 


ing outstanding insurance men for key 
posts in the organization.” 
Mr. Flegenheimer was born in New 


York City and went through the public 


school system graduating from City 
College with the degree of bachelor of 
science in 1912. He then attended spe- 


graduate courses in insurance 


cial post 

under E. R. Hardy and in real estate 
under Philip Benson, at the same time 
working with the firm of R. O. Haubold 
& Co., agent for the Crum & Forster 
Group. 

In 1914, he opened his own office and 
has. been and still is an insurance broker 
and consultant. 

In 1921, he was appointed special lec- 


insurance at the School of 
Administration at City College 
and is now the supervisor of the insur- 
ance department of the college. 

In 1949, he was elected State Assem- 
blyman from the Fifth Assembly Dis- 
trict of Manhattan and finished his term 
December 31, 1950. He did not seek 
reelection as he found his other duties 
too pressing. 

He has not only been an advocate 
of a thorough education in preparation 
for an insurance career, but also con- 
tinued application of constant study 
throughout the lifetime of an insurance 
broker. 


turer in 
Business 


New Amsterdam Names Macy 
At Los Angeles Office 


The New Amsterdam Casualty Co. an- 
nounces the appointment of W. S. 
Macy as manager at Los Angeles. Mr. 
Macy is a native of the state of Wash- 
ington, and has recently been agency 


supervisor of the New Amsterdam’s Los 


Angeles office. 


Following his education at Spokane 
and Seattle, he entered the insurance 
business in February,’ 1925. He has 


had varied experience with several com- 
panies and general agents and is well 
versed in all subjects of casualty in- 
surance and bonds. He entered the 
employment of the New Amsterdam’s 
St. Louis branch office on February 1, 
1943, and served as a special agent in 
that office, covering southern Illinois 
until transferred 


1950. 


and western Kentucky, 
to Los 


Angeles early in 





H. GORDON PAXSON MILESTONE 

H. Gordon Paxson, automobile depart- 
ment superintendent in Hartford Acci- 
dent’s southern California department at 
Los Angeles, observes his 25th anniver- 
sary with the company this month. Since 
1928 he has been stationed in Los An- 
geles, first as underwriter and later as 
automobile superintendent. 


Compulsory Auto Laws 


(Continued from Page 37) 


certainly not the most economical, 
method of protecting the public against 
irresponsible motorists.” 

‘In the first place, the Massachusetts 
law does not afford complete protection, 
as most people suppose and as the pro- 
ponents of compulsory insurance would 
like the public to believe. The nation’s 
only compulsory automobile insurance 
law, the one in Massachusetts, provides 
no protection whatever for property 
damage losses, which represent by far 
the greatest number of unsatisfied claims 
and judgments for damages resulting 
from automobile accidents. It provides 
no protection whatever against either 
bodily injuries or property damage 
caused by motorists from other states, 
win usually account for about 10% of 
a state’s accidents. It does not apply to 
accidents occurring on private property, 
such as garages, service stations, private 
parking places and private driveways. It 
does not apply to guest occupants of 
cars involved in accidents; and, of 
course, it affords no protection against 
the willful violators of the law who 
manage to operate without the insurance 
all motorists are supposed to carry. 

“Those who now propose extending 
compulsory insurance to other states 
answer this difficult argument, of course, 
by blandly saying there is no reason 
why a complete compulsory law cannot 
be enacted. In the first place, there prob- 
ably are very definite reasons why this 
cannot be done in the case of out-of- 
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state drivers. In the second place, after 
one or two years’ experience with a so- 
called complete law, public resentment 
would be so overwhelming that there is 
little doubt the law would be repealed. 
Furthermore, it is interesting to note 
that after nearly 25 years of experience, 
Massachusetts has not ventured to make 
its law complete; on the contrary, it has 
actually repealed some of the compulsory 
features the law originally contained.” 


Argues for Safety Responsibility Law 


At this point Mr. Dorsett came out 
strongly for the security type safety 
responsibility law and declared that the 
25 states which have examined the com- 
pulsory law in Massachusetts and then 
selected the security type legislation, 
regard it as “the best that has been 
offered thus far.” The speaker predicted 
that before 1951 is over “more states 
will have made the same choice after 
due study and honest comparison.” 

Mr. Dorsett then explained: “In a 
nutshell, the modern security type safety 
responsibility law provides: A motorist 
is not compelled to carry auto liability 
insurance. Should an uninsured motor- 
ist become involved in an accident, how- 
ever, in which a person is killed or in- 
jured or property damage exceeds $100, 
he must deposit with the proper state 
official sufficient security to cover all 
damage claims resulting from the acci- 
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dent, up to $11,000. Such security must 
be deposited, within a maximum of 60 
days after the accident, by all owners 
or operators involved, regardless of fault. 

“An insured motorist is not required 
to make such deposit because his auto- 
mobile liability coverage is accepted by 
the law as sufficient proof of financial 
responsibility to meet claims. Should an 
uninsured motorist fail to make the 
necessary deposit of security, however, 
both his driving license and registration 
of ownership are suspended until all 
claims are settled. 

“T submit that this law affords greater 
public protection than the Massachusetts 
compulsory law. It completely closes all 
of the loopholes as to protection that 
exist in the compulsory law by covering 
property damage losses as w ell as bodily 
injuries, guest occupants, out-of-state 
motorists and all motor vehicle accidents 
regardless of whether they occur on so- 
called private property or on public 
streets and highways. In other words, it 
gives complete protection. .. .” 

Referring to New York’s ‘safety re- 
sponsibility law as an example, Mr. 
Dorsett showed that, among all regis- 
tered motorists, only one in 10,000 failed 
to make satisfactory settlement of a 
judgment and that the proportion of 
unsatisfied judgments in terms of in- 
juries was 2.6 per 1,000. The infinitesimal 
fraction of 1% who escape payment in 
New York but who do not escape the 
penalty of losing their motoring priv- 
ileges permanently, he said, is many 
times smaller than the number of per- 
sons in Massachusetts injured by motor- 
ists who are completely beyond the juris- 
diction of the compulsory law. 


High Injury Rate in Massachusetts 


Speaking of the injury rate in Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. Dorsett charged that com- 
pulsory insurance has neither encour- 
aged nor required safer driving. More 
than 43,000 persons were injured by au- 
tomobile accidents in Massachusetts 
during 1949, or nearly 1% of the entire 
population, he said, stressing that this 
was double the percentage of bodily in- 
jury automobile accidents in New Jersey. 
Mr. Dorsett attributed this high injury 
rate to the fact that the Massachusetts 
law does not encourage the removal of 
accident repeaters from the road. The 
experience of the Massachusetts as- 
signed risk plan, which has a loss ratio 
of 141.2, seems to prove this, he said, 
when it is compared with the New Jer- 
sey plan’s loss ratio of 54.4 and a coun- 
trywide average of 65.9. 

“Compulsory insurance is not only in- 
complete, but it is expensive,” Mr. Dor- 
sett said. “At the end of 1948, the mo- 
torists of Massachusetts were paying 
33.5% more for their bodily injury auto- 
mobile coverage than they did in 1927, 
the very first year of compulsory insur- 
ance. In reasonably comparable other 
states, such as New Jersey, Connecticut, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Mis- 
souri, the bodily injury rate level at the 
end of 1948 was below the 1927 level. 
In New Jersey, the 1948 bodily injury 
rate level was 17.5% below 1927, and in 
Ohio the difference was —39.3%.” 

In closing Mr. Dorsett expressed con- 
fidence that a wider understanding of 
the facts about compulsory automobile 
insurance and about the security type 
safety responsibility law would do much 
to combat the problem of Government 
intervention and to preserve our free 
enterprise system. 
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“It was a lot different in our day... 


“Remember when our first kids were born? We were proud, 
sure—but worried, too. Doctors’ and hospital bills had me scratch- 
ing for almost a year. That’s something Tom won’t have to worry 
about. He can really enjoy being a proud papa without wondering 
where the money’s coming from. Things like the well-rounded 
and generous plan of Group Insurance carried by his Company 


really make a lot of difference.” 
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